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CHAPTER ONE 

STRAIGHT FROM THE SKY 

I HAD barely attained my fifth birthday when I fell 
from the big balloon. To my infant mind the fall 
endured for frightful, giddy aeons; immeasurable, 
headlong leagues. The actual distance of my earthward 
swoop may have been one thousand, or ten thousand feet; 
no estimate of mine at this late day can approximate the 
length of that awful perpendicular path down which I 
blindly spun. 

But from whatever altitude I dropped, a tiny human 
plummet piercing the black ether of a star-shorn night, 
is now of little moment. A frail, headstrong, much too 
imaginative boy, I had been voyaging alone among the 
clouds in the swaying basket of the monster gasbag. No 
one was there to watch over me, none to put forth a 
restraining hand, when with childish rashness I clambered 
to the edge of the wicker car and peering down upon New 
York's rooftops became fascinated, hypnotized, by the 
novelty of the spectacle and suddenly losing my balance 
plunged to destruction. I can now look back upon the 
adventure with the calm of maturity, but many times 
since that night I have wished it had been the end of me. 
The tragic occurrence found culmination in two inter- 
esting, unuswd results; the working of a wondrous miracle 
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2 A THIRD OF LIFE 

and the eventual turning of my life into an entirely unique 
channel of professional endeavor. 

Like most youngsters of five I knew nothing of death; 
nor of its concomitant, accident. To my infant intelli- 
gence, accident was a single, concrete fact symbolized by 
Uncle Harry when he brushed with his sleeve the Dresden 
shepherdess from off our parlor mantel-shelf. But fear 
I knew, and all too well. Night, in my native Hudson 
Street, where the circular blurs of the old gas lamps grew 
smaller and more spectral as you counted their receding 
shapes; the dim stairway, leading up to the dimmer garret 
where the rain drummed with knotted fingers on the slate 
tiles; the gloom-drenched comer of the cellar, where 
invisible bogies made the piled-up coal ripple down over 
itself when you stepped too near — these, and countless 
other shivery things, embodied fear, visualized it, made it 
actual. And so, long before any other mental distemper 
came to squat in my baby brain, fear was an established 
and unhealthy tenant there. 

That was why a hideous anguish tore at my young con- 
sciousness as I fell, and fell, from the great balloon; an 
anguish that impelled me to cry out loud and long while 
yet there was breath enough left for outcry. I obeyed the 
intolerable urge and opening my mouth to its uttermost 
stretch, bellowed into the night with all my fledgling vigor. 
I roared in an agony of blind funk and yelped with the 
dismay of a soul irrevocably damned, and, as is the way 
with youngsters, the very clamor of my hysteria threw me 
into a still more violent paroxysm of screaming. Then 
the wonderful thing, the miracle, happened. 

Slowly I became aware of an ineffably gentle voice 
idiich strove with soothing persistence against my dis- 
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A THIRD OF LIFE S 

tressed spirit, a golden voice penetrating and gradually 
stemming the onrush of my wild hullabaloo. Soft, white 
arms were around me, a cooling velvet cheek was pressed 
close to mine and I felt myself rocked backward and for- 
ward in an embrace deliciously familiar. Terror slid from 
me. I was no longer falling. My vocal energies subsided 
into jerky staccato sobs, the sobs diminished to tremulous 
whining, and finally, the last pale ghost of a whimper was 
engulfed in one full-lunged sigh — a sigh of profound 
relief, of infinite content. I looked up from my enfolding 
haven of soft white arms and into the face of The Dearest 
Lady in the World. I could think of only one thing to 
say to her, but one word in my growing vocabulary big 
enough to express my gratitude, my whole-hearted 
trust in her, my worship, but into that word I put all 
the passionate ardor of my full five years as I cried out: 
"Mother!'* 

She held me tight to her breast and buried her face 
in my tangle of yellow curls. 

"Oh, boy, boy!" she murmured, "You've been dream- 
ing again — one of those dreadful, silly dreams." She 
rocked me for a while, then asked: 

"Was it the royal Bengal tiger or a panther from the 
Zoo?" and added: "You know, dear, they're all safely 
locked up at night, every one of them? " 

"Yes, mother," I quavered, rubbing my sleep-shrouded 
eyelids, but could offer no explanation. 

She looked at me thoughtfully for a moment. "I 
wonder if it was a nixie, or a hobgoblin out of the fairy 
book that frightened you?" 

I struggled valiantly to collect my scattered senses; the 
effort ended only in a shake of the head. 
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Tenderly chiding, she said: *'How many times. Major 
Minor, must I tell you that nothing, nothing whatever can 
harm my little man when mother's near?" 

Very well I knew that truth, and yet — 

Whenever The Dearest Lady in the World wanted to 
appeal to my callow sense of reason, or sought to spur my 
infantile courage to some point of action, she addressed me 
as Major Minor. Somehow, that form of salutation 
always stiffened my Uttle vertebrae, gave me new deter- 
mination, aroused in me a sense of personal responsibility. 
To my father, of whom I had no recollection. The Dearest 
Lady sometimes referred as Major Major. I think there 
had been a family joke about conferring father's miUtary 
title on me, while yet preserving a distinction between us. 
I knew my dead parent had been a soldier, a Major in the 
old Seventh Regiment, for his sword hung forlornly over 
the jBreplace in our dining-room, and I had heard enchant- 
ing tales of his military prowess. 

"Mother," I confided, my brain clearing as she pushed 
back the damp ringlets from my forehead, "mother, I fell 
right out of the big balloon. " 

A look of fright, something strangely akin to the con- 
sternation wrought within me by my recent dream, swept 
into her lovely gray eyes, clouding them, unaccountably 
changing the whole expression of her face. For an instant 
she forgot to smile. Then observing my uncomprehending 
stare she quickly recovered herself and with one of her 
cooing, tonic laughs, she tmnbled me playfully back among 
my pillows. 

"You, a boy of five, and afraid of a balloon," she 
upbraided. "Now, if it had been a two-headed mustard- 
potamus (we always called the hippos that) or a squirrel- 
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tailed zebra . . . !" She left the list of animal freaks 
uncompleted and the inference to me. 

"But, mother — "I began in protest. 

She broke in on my objection. "I leave it to your 
common sense. Major Minor, whether or not you could 
fall out of a balloon without having stirred from your bed 
since I kissed you good-night, less than an hour ago. " 

I wasn't at all sure what my own common sense might 
be, though I felt reasonably certain it was nothing of which 
I need feel abashed. I gathered that much from the 
manner, rather than the sound of the words themselves, 
with which The Dearest Lady pointed out my obviously 
illogical attitude toward ballooning, I suppose I looked 
woefully perplexed over this age-old problem of a single 
body existing in two places at the same time, for she 
laughingly took my upturned face between her slender 
pink hands and impressed a lingering kiss on my dream- 
flushed forehead. 

"Mother," I ventured again, doubtful as to what her 
answer would be, acutely fearful lest she might class me 
with the "turrible coward" who was of my own age, lived 
on the next block and couldn't go to sleep without being 
sung to, " mother, will you sit by me a Uttle while and hold 
my hand until I get very sleepy?" 

"What ho! Good people all, behold ye! My Major 
Minor's afraid of the dark!" She chanted the taunt, 
pretending to address a throng of spectators. I knew, 
of course, she was only chaffing me, but in my still tremu- 
lous mental state bom of the dreadful dream, her words 
cut me like a scalpel. 

" I'm not afraid of the dark ! " I flung at her. " I ain't 
a tiurible coward," and impelled by the misery of being 
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misunderstood, yet hoping to be read aright, I faltered: 
"Mother, I never want to fall out of the balloon again." 

She was coming toward me then from across the room, 
carrying a glass of water for my parched throat. At my 
explanation and the earnestness of my plea she suddenly 
stopped, peering at me in a worried way and spiUing some 
of the water. 

"Fall again?" she echoed. "Boy, did you ever have 
that foolish dream before?" 

"Why, mother, I fall out of the balloon *most every 
night, " I owned, and seeing her unconcealed alarm I added 
quickly: "but I never fell so fast as I did tonight, when 
you caught me. " 

Pain shadowed her eyes as she listened to my naive 
confession. I thought she shuddered. She vouchsafed me 
no reply but calmly gave me my drink with a trembling 
hand. Then she turned up the wick of the green-shaded 
reading-lamp on the Chippendale table beside my crib. 
For a time the room was very quiet as she remained looking 
down at me, and I lay wondering up at her unusual mood. 
Presently she went over to the bookshelf by the window — 
my storehouse of well-thumbed treasiu^s: "Robinson 
Crusoe," "Alice in Wonderland," "Arabian Nights," 
immortal Grimm and entrancing Anderson — these and 
twenty other ragged volumes whose every woodcut I knew 
and whose image-stirring leaven had been fed ta my 
imagination by the most sympathetic of interpreters. 

"Shall I read to you. Major Minor?" Her voice was 
steady, casual. 

"Yes, mother." 

She seemed inordinately deUghted at my prompt acqui- 
escence and called to me gaily : 
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"Wen,wliatsliaUitbe?" 

**Read about old Gulliver and the little people and the 
big folks," I said, my mind beginning to visualize Dean 
Swift's impossible and imperishable adventurer in Lilliput 
and the always unpronounceable Brobdingnag. 

**I'd rather not read Gulliver, boy," she objected. 
"He's so full of proud words, at night, you know. " 

I remembered it was so and drowsily watched her hand 
play along the backs of my shabby "Uberrary. " 

** Let's read — um, um — let's read — " her finger poised 
for a moment over the top edge of a famiUar marvel in 
faded red and gilt — "Oh yes." She drew out a gaudy 
tome, held it up and turned to me for approval. . "Shall 
we read the poetry book, boy dear?" 

"All right, mother," I assented, graciously enough I 
suppose, for a fellow who vastly preferred red-blooded 
tales of sea fights and the spirited deeds of corsairs to the 
most timeful of nursery bards. 

She brought the volimie over to my bedside, guessing 
my sacrifice, I dare say. Deftly she tucked in my flowered 
coverlet and smoothed my top pillow. Then seating her- 
self in my own low rocker — it wasn't a bit too small for 
her — and with the light of the green-shaded lamp playing 
softly over her shoulder, she opened the book which twelve 
generations of English-speaking children have learned by 
heart; the book of clumsy rhymes and grotesque imagery, 
but the best-known, best-loved book in all the language — 
"Mother Goose." 

"Are you comfy?" she asked. 

"Very comfy, mother — now. " 

At that she threw me one of her gladdening smiles, the 
kind that seemed for an instant to focus all her features 
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in her lips, and then, suddenly, to spread, sweetly humor- 
ous, like the elfin face of a pansy. 

" Give me your hand, boy dear, " she said. " So. Now 
listen very hard but keep your eyes shut tight. " 

And in her soothing contralto she slowly crooned: 

" Xittle Boy Blue, come, blow your horn. 
The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the com. ' " 

Oh, the clutch and potency of suggestion! Hardly did 
my dimming ears pick up the famiUar line, ** He's under the 
haystack fast asleep, " before I, too, was placidly launched 
into the endless and unfathomed sea of slumber. But 
this time I had no dream adventures — none, at least, 
unusual enough to startle me back into wakefulness and 
the ever waiting arms of The Dearest Lady in the World. 



CHAPTER TWO 

A BHSHAP AND ITS CONSEQUENCE 

MY infantile incubus, shaping itself as a prolonged 
drop from an untethered balloon, was, I believed 
for years, a cruel fantasy reflected out of my 
surroundings into the chambers of my small, sleep- 
enveloped mind. The idea, I thought, had sprung from 
something overheard in the talk of grownups, something 
read aloud from a newspaper or more probably the actual 
sight in the sky of a soaring gasbag. The intensified 
dream became a part of my nightly program and for a 
time, I fear, it made The Dearest Lady a sad and worried 
little mother. The annoying vision was not merely a 
developing and recurrent one; it was as assured and inevi- 
table as the night which brought it. Always I fell, heeb 
to heaven and heading straight for the forest of chinmeys 
and boundless spread of rooftops, while the clouds tore 
past me and icy terror plucked at my heart. Always I 
bellowed and always was rescued, just in the nick of time 
in the same soft embrace. Doctors were consulted about 
my case. They came, coughed knowingly, looked pro- 
found, gave impracticable advice and went their way, 
gratefully forgotten — until their bills fell due. 

I have no blame for the child that was I, nor the dread 
which made him shrink from the dark hoiur when he had 
to be stowed away in his immaculate but portentous cot. 
The condemned man facing his gibbet could experience 
no more poignant repulsion than I for my tiny couch. But 

9 
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mitigating the impending evil was the splendid diversion 
I caUed my prayers — a mumbled patter that stretched 
on and on to the breaking point of endurance on the part 
of the listener. 

Starting with "God bless Aunt Elate and Uncle Higry 
and Willie Stone and Tommy Kestrel," (the last two my 
playmates) I went on easily to implore divine beneficence 
upon Mary Duflfy (our cook) and Mrs. WilUams (who 
kept the alluring candy store around the comer) and 
Mr. Hancock (who was the executor of my father's estate 
and to whom I was indebted for the noblest rocking-horse 
that ever pranced a playroom) and Gyp (my brindle pup) 
and Gallagher (the genial patrolman whose "beat" 
embraced our block, and sometimes Mary Duffy) and 
Cousin Milly, and Poe Emerson Hawthorne (who, in spite 
of the literary association his ponderous name invitesr- 
never attained any greater distinction in letters than 
polishing the name-plate on our front door till it reflected 
his ebony coimtenance) and Chirpy (the canary) and — '" 
Here The Dearest Lady would gently intervene with. 
"I think that's enough for tonight, boy dear," which was 
the signal to bring my invocation to a triumphant closb 
with the Lord's Prayer, ending with "and deliver us f^om 
people. " The word " evil " was not yet in my vocabulary 
and of irony I was altogether innocent. 

When to the tedium of an efficiently administered warm 
bath you add the intellectual strain of singling out for the 
Creator's good-will all of your relatives, many of your 
friends and most of the f amiUar animal kingdom, there is 
some excuse for a tired little body and leaden eyelids 
becoming indifferent to tragedy, however near at hand it 
may stalk. The terrifying dream seemed very far off. 
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So hardening a process is habit that my noisy return to 
consciousness, following the inevitable tumble from the 
sky, finally became a matter of trite acceptance. After 
months of shrieking, headlong descents and my foregone 
providential rescue by The Dearest Lady, I believe I 
should have experienced the keenest disappointment had 
the dream failed me. Somehow, and gradually, I ceased 
to cry out in my sleep and though often I awoke with a 
shiver of excitement at the instant when I must have struck 
a chinmey-top or the pavement, I no longer quivered and 
sobbed in the dear, distressed arms. Then one night I 
made sport, in my baby way, of the dream adventure. 
After that when I dreamed, fell, and returned to conscious- 
ness I was always in the dark and quite alone. 

I have said that one of the results of my nocturnal 
excursions in a baUoon (which existed only in my imagi- 
nation) was the turning of my life work into an unusual 
channel. 1 would have you accept this assertion Uterally. 
I mean that as the outcome of my childhood's sleep fantasy 
I was led eventually into the field of research affecting that 
Uttle imderstood one-third of our existence which we pass 
in a state of simulated death. While other men have 
given their Uves to the study of the problems of human 
activity, I have probed the perplexities and antics of the 
mind during slumber. I have created a profession all my 
own. I am a doctor of dreams. 

I was on the threshold of my college career before I 
learned the truth about the origin of my first persistent 
dream. Shortly before I was bom my father had taken 
The Dearest Lady to the circus — something of an event 
in those less sophisticated New York days. The "big 
top" had been spread in a vast open space just north of 
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Central Park. The town was plastered with gaudy litho- 
graphs lauding "the greatest show on earth. " One of the 
advertised preliminary features was a free performance out 
of doors, intended primarily to whet the appetite for enter- 
tainment of those who might be inclined to coimt their 
dollars before spending them. Professor Somebody-Or- 
Other was to cut a few capers on a trapeze-bar attached 
to a captive balloon, which exhibition would terminate 
with the performer hanging by his toes, figuratively sneer- 
ing at the pull of gravity. 

As reported to me years afterward, this loomed in the 
mind of my boyish father as a marvelous achievement, 
something well worth witnessing. Strange as it seems to 
us today, the mere announcement that a foreign-bom 
acrobat would swing by his feet from an anchored balloon 
became the talk of the town! It is difficult for us twen- 
tieth century folk to sympathize with this early wide- 
spread interest in a bit of aerial clowning, now that the 
air is traversed for thousands of miles and man-flight 
has become a conmionplace. But a balloon, even one 
with a rope around its belly, was a wondrous thing in 
1881! 

The Dearest Lady never saw the circus in the big tent, 
though with my father and several thousand other gaping 
New Yorkers, she stood in the warm sun watching the 
dark-skinned performer in his bespangled fleshings sail 
upward straddling his trapeze. The inflated ball sup- 
porting him gUstened Uke a captive star, and looked as 
large as a continent for the first few minutes of its skyward 
climb. When it stopped moimting to tug at its barely 
discernible leash, it seemed the size of an orange, the acrobat 
dangling beneath it an amusing pigmy. To a unit the 
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spectators forgot themselves and swayed in imagination 
with the performer in the welkin. 

As he balanced himself on his nervously inadequate 
perch, folding his arms and standing on one leg to show that 
his skill was a matter of supreme art as well as equilibrium, 
the onlookers drew a quick breath in unison, and when 
suddenly he slid past the bar the full length of his body, 
deftly catching himself by the hands, just as you would 
have wagered everything you owned that he was far 
beyond reach of the trapeze, a spontaneoas, agonized 
groan rose up at him — then broke into a hoarse cheer of 
rehef! 

Only one thing now remained, his much exploited coup 
de mditre of hanging by his toes. There was something 
fascinating in the way the little man flirted with death. 
Suspended by the incurved toes of his left foot, he worked 
his free leg up and down in a manner that made many in 
the throng titter. The exhibition practically over, the 
spry fellow swung his body upward, clutching a httle des- 
perately at the trapeze bar as the balloon veered away in a 
puflE of wind. Before any one could grasp the fact, the 
acrobat was hurtling through the air, a crazy smear of 
black against the calm blue of the splendid spring day. 

Everybody talked or shouted. A man laughed hysteri- 
cally. "It's a part of the show," said some one. "Of 
course there was a net, " assured some one else. "He had 
a parachute; I saw it," said another. The Dearest Lady 
knew the brutal truth. She had stood less than a dozen 
yards from the. flat rock, half hidden in the grass, on which 
the performer had shattered his poor, perfect body. 

That night my mother tossed in delirium and babbled of 
acrobats afloat on tiny sticks or falling from balloons of 
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many shapes and vivid colors. She was an invalid for a 
fortnight and when she rallied to an interest in her sur- 
roundings, Major Major, with what kind of cheerful coun- 
tenance and repressed alarm I can only conjecture, tried 
to banish the specter of the dead performer with an elabo- 
rate tale in which the unlucky man had recovered con- 
sciousness almost immediately after his fall, had suffered 
only the breaking of a few of his least useful bones; was 
billed to appear quite soon again — with a net under him 
in future — and so on and so forth. If the Dearest Lady 
doubted any part of the comforting taradiddle she nev^r 
gave Major Major the slightest indication of her disbelief. 
It was less than six months after her harrowing experi- 
ence and while the picture of the falling acrobat was still 
sharply impressed on her mind, that I came into being. 



CHAPTER THREE 

I DELTE BELOW THE STTRFACE 

FROM childhood to the day when I formally left 
home, there existed between The Dearest Lady 
and myself a tacit understanding that any dis- 
cussion of dreams was taboo. We had not, at any time, 
openly agreed to ignore the subject; we avoided it instinc- 
tively. Not until the afternoon when a cab stood outside 
my Hudson Street home, my trunk up beside the driver 
and my thoughts fixed on the new quarters I had taken 
nearer Columbia College, did The Dearest Lady broach 
the subject that had so long lain dormant between us. In 
her delicate way she explained why she thought I had 
suffered my infant dream obsession, and sketched the 
accident that befell the aerial acrobat and shook her own 
nerve centers at a critical time. She was at great pains 
to acquit my father of all blame in taking her to the circus. 
She displayed a pathetic anxiety to forestall any criticism 
of him which I might offer and before I left, she demanded 
assurance that the dread balloon no longer cast its ugly 
shadows over my dreams or broke in upon my rest. I lied 
to her brazenly, a forced laugh on my lips and a dull ache 
in my heart. I could no more have told her the truth than 
I could have struck at her pure, sweet face, and I saw with 
satisfaction that my ably rendered falsehood gave her 
immense relief. Even had I the desire, I must have failed 
the courage to tell her that, again and again, through all 
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my adolescent years and always without warning, the huge 
and glistening sphere rose up out of nothingness to sweep 
across my somnolent mind, carrying in its swaying basket 
something that was I, and, in the end, spewing into space 
this same sentient I, filling it with indescribable pain and 
terror. The Dearest Lady never knew how hopelessly I 
struggled in the grip of a prenatal influence, nor how it 
connived with fate to mould and color my future. 

My chum and roommate at college was a young South- 
erner, Adrian Rollins. Curly-headed, hard-muscled, calm , 
he had an eye as sharp as the point of a needle, a mind that 
worked with the cold precision of a clock, and an unholy 
sest for argument. Naturally, with such equipment, he 
was a law student. We began our friendship with a bois- 
terous row about something now forgotten. I can only 
remember that we verbally clinched and pummeled, and 
in the end came to an understanding so complete that 
always afterward we spoke our thoughts without reserve 
or apology. Never were friends more cordially intolerant 
of each other's opinions! 

It was some time in my second collegiate year that I 
began openly to ride my hobby of dream interpretation. 
I gave the matter more thought, I fear, than I did the 
curriculum. Adrian refused to concede that dreams were 
of enough importance to warrant their analysis and for 
this reason I enjoyed thrusting my theories into the fur- 
nace of his keen, skeptical mind. Also, it gave us some- 
thing joyously definite over which to wrangle. 

In the middle of an harangue one evening I ventured the 
statement that some day we would all know how to control 
our dreams, just as we know how to control our thoughts. 
Adrian turned on me fiercely: 
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"For the love of Mike stop talking rot!'* 

"It's the soundest sense you've ever heard," I retorted, 
adding: "If you had the brains to follow me, you'd know 
it." 

"I've enough brains to know a blithering idiot when I 
see one, " he came back. 

"I wonder?" said I, and inspected him up and down 
with cool insolence. 

Adopting the air of a prosecuting attorney struggling to 
be lenient with the prisoner at the bar, he said: 

"David, in some respects you're an estimable fellow, and 
it grieves me to see you headed straight for the funny- 
house. You don't seem to realize it, but you've developed 
into a wild-eyed monomaniac. " 

"Even that, Dri," I smiled, "is better than being an 
amateur cynic. " 

He glared. "I feel I owe it to you — yes, to the com- 
munity — to stop you from drooling about dreams. Some- 
body who doesn't recognize you for the harmless lunatic 
you are might hear you talking and turn you over to the 
police. " 

"Well," I suggested, "suppose you go on thinking of me 
as an amiable lunatic but hear me through. " 

" I'll Usten to all you've got to say, if only you'll leave out 
the rubbish about controlling dreams," he promised and 
flopped into an armchair. 

" I can convince you I'm talking straight facts, if on your 
part you'll stop posing as a superior intellect for about ten 
minutes, " I pleaded. 

"You don't want me to flatter you by saying I agree 
with your crazy notions? " 

I want you to take down the shutters from in front of 
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your mind and pick the cotton of prejudice out of your 
ears. That's all. " 

**But this infernal drivel about dream control — it's an 
insult to my intelligence. " 

"Granting your precious intelligence, let me insult it 
for just a little while. It won't hurt nearly as much as 
you think. " 

" Rats ! " he responded and lit a pipe. Blowing a stream 
of smoke in my direction, he inquired reflectively: 

Say, when did you get started on this dream business? '* 
Oh, I've always been interested in dreams, " I returned. 
Was bom with a fondness for dreaming. " Then for the 
first time I described my nocturnal balloon trips. Adrian 
listened with unemotional patience. When I had finished 
he remarked: 

"That's all very interesting, but why do you go on 
following up these imaginings of the cradle? You're old 
enough now not to be frightened by a spook balloon — or 
aren't you?'* 

"I don't follow my dreams," I patiently affirmed. 
"The balloon dream follows me. It doesn't terrorize me 
any more in my wakeful hours; but it does intrude and 
bully me while I sleep. Some day I mean to turn this 
persistent dreaming to practical account. '* 

He gazed at me with amazed eyes and lifted brows, but 
offered no comment. 

"Oh, I know you think my theories about dreams are a 
mess of idle fancies. You do, don't you?" I challenged. 

"You know what I think of 'em! I hate to see you 
waste your time on what is probably the most futile, 
meaningless thing in all life." He changed his positioD 
and pretended the controversy was at an end. 
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"Dri," said I, "did you ever have a dream that you 
remembered a long time afterward?" I appeared as 
guileless as might be. 

"Perfectly sane people don't trouble to remember their 
dreams, " he mumbled. 

" Yet you've told me at length of some of your dreams — 
the queer ones, after a carousal at the Red Lion Inn, " I 
remmded him. 

"Everybody dreams," he admitted grudgingly. "A 
fellow's mind just naturally ambles off in all directions 
when he's asleep and old scavenger memory picks up the 
odds and ends of things seen, or heard, or thought about 
during the day, jumbles 'em around in his hat, adds a 
few absurdities, dumps 'em into the helpless mind and 
there you are — dreaming — a lot of disconnected half- 
thoughts, nonsense mostly. " 

"Ever dream a smell, or a sound, or a taste?" I pro- 
voked, carelessly picking up a book I had no intention of 
reading. 

I saw he suspected a trap, but giving no sign of it he 
yawned his conviction: "I'm not enough of a crank to 
care a tinker's dam about the character of my dreams. " 

"Suppose you did bother," I urged, "do you think you 
could taste food, hear music, or inhale a perfume during a 
dream?" 

He thought for a while, then suddenly angry for having 
given the idea too much attention, he blurted : 

"How the dickens should I know whether I ever ate a 
dream beefsteak, listened to a brass band that isn't, or 
went sniffing about an imaginary garden of roses?" 

The richness of detail with which he combattedmy 
question was convincing evidence of his unwilling interest 
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in my favorite theme, before I could hurry him along, 
however, he cried out testily: 

"Well, what in blazes does it all matter? " 

"Oh, it doesn't — to ihost people," I agreed. "I was 
only thinking how much more we could get out of our 
dreams, since we must dream, if we could exercise the same 
senses during sleep that we enjoy when we're awake. " 

" Mad as a hatter, " he growled. " You raise a debatable 
point about your doggone fad, then fly oflF at a tangent and 
cackle about controlling dreams as if they were a donkey- 
engine or a sewing-machine. Can't you reaUze, Dave, 
that you might as well try to regulate the tides or the 
phases of the moon, as to try to control the mind during 
sleep?" 

"But you control your thoughts right up to the moment 
you drop oflF into slumber, " I objected. " Why can't your 
will be trained to work on after sleep, and without being 
watched?" 

"I'll tell you why, Mr. Socrates," he flashed. "It's 
because the human will isn't fit to be trusted! Do you 
control all your thoughts all the time during your waking 
hours? Come now, on the level, do you? " 

" Certainly not, " I yielded. 

Adrian smirked his triumph. 

"Yet," I persisted, "most of us can concentrate our 
thoughts when we have need to, line 'em up like a platoon 
of soldiers, comimand 'em to keep step with any tune we 
whistle. I can make my thoughts jump through a mental 
hoop any time I give the word. " 

"All right, my little brother in psychology, but the 
insolent oflBce boy you call your will skips off to his grand- 
mother's funeral the moment you've closed your eyelids. 
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and nothing can drag him back until consciousness knocks 
at your door in the morning. " 

**I know that, " said I, **but everybody with a will has an 
individuality, and none of us loses his individuality in 
dreams." 

"What makes you think so?" he doubted. 

"Because no one could dream precisely as you do. I 
couldn't dream your dreams, and you couldn't dream 
mine." 

For which heaven be praised!" he jeered. 
'A Congo chieftain couldn't have the dreams of a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, " I elaborated, " and a New England 
school-ma'am couldn't possibly pass through the dream 
adventures experienced by a French captain of artil- 
lery." 

Adrian merely continued to pull at his briar. I 
went on: 

"What we are, and how we look at life, determines the 
character and quality of our dreams. The more we train 
our minds to see things clearly, to analyze, to reason, the 
more easy becomes the process of thinking, and when we 
he down to sleep, our dreams are complex and unusual 
or simple and commonplace, in exact ratio to our ability to 
visuaUze big or little things. " 

"Bosh!" he snorted. "Do you mean to tell me the 
dreams of the President of the United States are any more 
sublime or intelligent or even more coherent than the 
dreams of the scrubwoman who scours the floor of the 
White House kitchen?" 

" I don't say the President's dreams are more consistent 
or better ordered than the scrubwoman's, but I do say that 
any person with the mental control of the President should 
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be able to extend that mental control into his dreaming. " 

"How?" 

"I don't exactly know. " 

"Ha!" 

"But I'm going to find out before long. " 

"Better direct your attention to something more practi- 
cal, more useful," he recommended. "Better try your 
hand at restoring lost limbs or giving back their sight to the 
blind, if you must attempt the impossible. " 

I spoke with some heat. "You don't know it, you 
vulgar sophomore, but the blind are more fortunate 
in their dreams than those of us who have normal 



vision. " 
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"I suppose you're going to claim that blind people see 
more in their dreams than the rest of us. " 

It was the opening for which I had waited. "Blind 
people — those who are bom blind or who have become 
blind in their infancy — never see anything in their 
dreams. " 

'Then, in heaven's name, how can they dream?" 
They hear sounds, have impressions of touch, smell, 
taste, experience most of the so-caUed *lowef senses' during 
sleep, but never that of sight. " 

Adrian was amusedly incredulous. "Beautiful, beauti- 
ful ! " he chuckled. " And how did you find that out? " 

"Matter of record; the testimony of hundreds of blind 
men and women. " 

" Ever know of such a case, yourself? Know, I say? " 

** Yes, two of them. " 

" Tell me about them. " He barked the command. 

"I thought you weren't interested in such stuflP," I 
teased. 
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**Idjut! Spill your story. Tell me your pretty fable 
about what blind men don't see in their dreams. " 

I brushed aside the litter of books and papers on our 
common work-table and sat in the cleared space. " I'll tell 
you of the little blind girl I met down in Boston last sum- 
mer. She happened to be deaf and dumb as well as blind, 
and did her dreaming in her own peculiar manner. " 

"Ugh!'* shuddered Adrian. "I hate abnormal 
children. " 

I ignored the interruption. " She was ten years old and 
appealingly dainty. She had never heard a human voice, 
never seen the stars, nor the face of her mother and, of 
coiu*se she couldn't tell her friends how pleased she was, 
except by smiling, when they brought her toys and flowers, 
or how sorry she was when her collie broke his leg and she 
felt the bandage on the dog's dragging limb. Yet I never 
saw a more radiant elf; she was a cricket without the 
chirp." 

"You were talking about the child's dreams — what 
about them?" quietly reminded my companion. 

"Her people frequently watched her as she slept," I 
went on, "and the only way they knew she was dreaming, 
was the manner in which she constantly moved her hands 
about on the coverlet of the bed. Her sad-eyed father 
explained this as her echoing response to the succession of 
memories of touch, which constituted her sole language in 
dreams. '* 

"At least she's been spared the kind of f rightfulness that 
made your own youthful nights uncomfortable," grimly 
observed Adrian. 

"But think of a youngster never having a good, jstirring 
dream of pirates, or fairies, or Santa Claus!" I protested. 
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Reflectively my chum replied: "After all, your little 
Boston friend may have something better than any of those 
things to dream about. " 

It was a fascinating suggestion. I began to suspect 
Adrian of unplumbed depths of feeUng. He read my 
thought and inquired gruflly : " What about the other case? 
Another kiddie?" 

"No. An old blind chap, who finds himself during 
sleep in a horrible predicament. " 

"Well?" 

"He has a recurrent dream. It comes to him about 
once a week and always it's a shipwreck. He says he can 
hear the shrieking of the wind, taste the salty spray on his 
lips, feel the roll of the deck under him. He is deafened by 
the splintering of wood as the timbers of the hull are torn 
apart, is conscious of the pounding of his heart with fright 
and clutches at the taflFrail as the vessel crashes upon the 
rocks. Then comes a brief, blank interval, followed by 
the overwhelming rush of the sea and he feels himself 
sinking. At this point he usually wakes up shouting for 
help." 

"Huh, that's plain nightmare," criticized Adrian. 

"Do you think it possible for any one to have the same 
identical nightmare on an average of once a week?" I 
asked. 

"How should I know?'* he parried. "You ought to be 
familiar with that kind of bunk. '* 

"I am," I declared unblushingly. "A nightmare isn't 
any more a true dream that it is a real animal; it's a mere 
blurred impression of suflfering, a sense of violent physical 
distress, usually a choking or smothering sensation, and the 
mind gives no reason for it. " 
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** But how is your blind man's dream essentiaDy different 
from those of most other people? '* he prodded. 

"It's very different," I returned. "If you and I 
dreamed of a shipwreck we would see a flash of lightning, 
or the tossing about of spars or some of the ship*s gear. 
We would not feel any part of it, nor hear its attendant 
noises, much less smell or taste the salt water. These 
sensations, with rare exceptions, are the privilege of the 
sightless. Take it from me, Dri, the blind enjoy an inten- 
sity of dreaming which those who are blessed with eyesight 
can never hope to experience. " 

I was becoming a bit breathless and stopped to light a 
cigarette. 

"Well, this dream drivel offers plenty of scope for the 
imagination," Adrian drawled. " It seems to me the most 
consistent dream is a chaotic humbug, the result of a dis- 
ordered stomach, a weak heart or a worried mind, in spite 
of all your polemics. " 

"But why should it be so?" I protested. "Why, since 
we all dream, shouldn't we make some effort to dream 
entertainingly, perhaps usefully? Why not try before 
going to sleep to marshal our thoughts on the playground 
of suggestion, so that instead of an assortment of tangled, 
footloose ideas shaping our dreams we may enjoy our 
whimsies in some kind of sequence? For my part I'd 
rather go right through a disturbing dream from beginning 
to end, than wake up in the morning with only a hazy, 
bothersome remembrance of scattered impressions. " 
David, you're a hopeless fanatic, " he accused. 
Fanatic, or whatever you please," I cried, "neither 
you, nor anyone else, can make me believe that God 
Almighty has given human beings this strange power of 
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seeing things in their sleep unless there is some great, 
definite purpose in it. And what that purpose is, I'm 
going to find out!" 

''Go to it/' laughed Adrian, rising and throwing down 
his pipe. ''In the meantime come on over to the Red 
lion; I'll blow you to a Welsh rabbit as a starter. '' 



CHAPTER POUR 

A THRILLINO SECRET 

ONCE or twice after this first serious talk with my 
room-mate about dreaming I ventured further to 
expound my theories, but so genuine was his 
disgust at what he called my "fool twaddle" that I finally 
decided never again to mention the subject to him. I 
had, by this time, read everything about dreams I could 
lay my hands upon — the abstruse Dr. Freud, the meta- 
physical Charcot, the dogmatic Claperede and much 
whose source and inspiration were obscure. I quizzed 
everyone I met about his sleep visions and kept a diary 
of my own crowded dreams, jotting down any new aspect 
of the dream. Always I tried to recall in the morning 
the unrelated happenings of the night. I found, to my 
great delight, that in many instances I could piece together 
the details of one dream with another, making a more or 
less connected adventure. The more I read and learned 
from my own and the sleep eventualities of others, the 
more fixed became my belief, that correctly interpreted, 
dreams are the key to many of the riddles of life. 

Among my earliest discoveries was the certain fact that 
most dreams are the fulfillment of a wish, even though 
that wish be a repressed or unconscious one. This truth, 
first promulgated by Preud, was borne in upon me after 
an awesome, never-to-be forgotten dream perception. 
The day's studies had refused to compel my interest. No 
doubt the steady downpour beginning in the grey morning 
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and continuing into the gloom of a sodden autumnal night 
determined my brooding mental state. I longed to get 
away to some mountain top where I could view existence 
in calm perspective, aloof. I was in the throes of a college 
boy's doldrums, but accounted for my dejection as spiritual 
discontent. Adrian, finding me duller than the weather, 
had gone oflF to the theatre. As I sat sucking at my pipe 
and goggling into the fireplace, a glowing log took on the 
semblance of a human arm and hand, with the palm cupped 
and uppermost. I gave the blazing image a thrust with 
the poker: dispelling its grisly illusion, and yawning with 
pure self-boredom flung oflF to bed. 

Somewhere between the point of lost consciousness and 
the morning's return to reality, I became aware of a slow, 
steady lifting motion, and looking up from a crouched 
position, I saw an army of clouds scudding across a dra- 
matic sky. I was dressed in afternoon toggery of cut-away 
coat and top hat, and climg to the walking stick which 
was a birthday remembrance from The Dearest Lady. 
Cautiously I moved forward a pace and the ground gave 
softly under my tread with the feel of yielding rubber. 
I peered about and glimpsed, through an irregular upright 
opening, some sailing craft and the heaving sea. Plainly 
I was in the open yet encompassed by some kind of barrier, 
thick and rounding but plastic to the touch and finely 
ribbed. Of a sudden my sleeping senses seemed to clear 
and I comprehended, with a rush of hot emotion, the 
significance of my position. I stood upon a mighty, 
curving palm, a pitiful atom in the hollow of God's hand! 

I felt that I should be joyous but was, instead, in a frenzy 
of apprehension. What if the great hand closed upon 
me? Was I to be tossed into eternity? Was this to be 
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my punishment for a foolish discontent? But all the 
while the giant hand held steadily open and without a 
waver bore me across the seven seas and above wide con- 
tinents, I could look down into strange countries and by 
some newly acquired gift I was permitted to penetrate 
the hearts of men and women of every clime and tongue. 
What I saw was, at first, hardly credible. But there was 
no denying the great fact that everywhere, under various 
and ugly coverings of hatred, envy, lust, vanity, the law 
of love persisted. I could see the good in every soul as 
it struggled to the surface, battling to push aside the evil 
that was there; it was like looking into a medicine vial 
with the clear liquid rising to the top of the glass as the 
sediment gathered at the bottom. "It is true, then," I 
mused, "that evil is only error, and mankind, underneath 
its skin, is nine-tenths good." As I warmed with the 
proof of this ethical verity, it did not occur to me to marvel 
why I, a college stripling, had been singled out to be a 
living witness to the Divine harmony which, in the face 
of so many daily experiences refuting it, remains the 
dominant glory of life. 

When I awoke it wag not diflScult to trace this whole- 
some vision back to my wish to be transported out of my 
rainy-day megrims, together with the accident of a burning 
log assuming the appearance of an arm and hand. These 
simple ingredients were enough to imloose fancy and start 
my mental loom to weaving a large and pleasing dream 
fabric. What delighted me most about the whole affair 
was the evidence that a dream may be bom out of an 
unspoken desire, that to wish for a thing hard enough dur- 
ing wakefulness might make it come true during sleep. 
It was only after several years had passed and many experi- 
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ments had failed that I was able to demonstrate the ease 
with which an impression adjusts itself to the steering-gear 
of the sleep-enthralled intellect and becomes a power for 
thrilling adventure or fact-denying truth. 

College days over, I returned to the old Hudson Street 
house and the merry companionship of The Dearest Lady. 
Adrian, as a preliminary of his announced masterful 
guidance of the hand of Justice, had accepted a menial 
position in the office of a downtown law firm. "It was 
the right way to begin — the only way," he averred. " If 
you know where the foot of the ladder is placed, no one 
can shake you oflf when you reach the top," he philoso- 
phized. It was characteristic of him that he openly 
boasted the many opportunities his job oflFered for coming 
in contact with the bright lights of his profession, meaning 
that a part of his work was errand boy service between 
his own and other law offices and the courts. His pride, 
riding on the back of his poverty, brought him many a 
snub and afiEront in those meagre days. I am afraid he 
was much too human an Adrian not to retaliate upon the 
more conspicuous of his early tormentors when place and 
power came to him later. 

I had decided to become a physician and was encouraged 
in this ambition by The Dearest Lady, who believed the 
medical fraternity to be, in spite of its hordes of menacing 
incompetents, one of the noblest vocations of modem life. 
So I took up the burden of a humble worker in the great 
battalion which is paid to pit its judgment against the 
subtle manoeuvres of the enemies of health. And at the 
outset I wedded my never-neglected hobby of dream inter- 
pretation to the ardent study of medicine and surgery. 
In due course I was entitled to place M.D. after my name. 
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My investigation of dreams had convinced me that the 
phase of existence which we call sleep can be made a source 
of tremendous, pleasurable mental activity and aocom- 
plishment. Our dream life is, in some respects, of more 
importance than our wakeful one. The latter is com- 
pounded largely of achievement through drudgery, 
struggle, worry and wearing mental concentration. The 
dream life, properly directed, is the accompUshment of 
the impossible, the attainment of the inconceivable, the 
joy-ride of the unfettered mind into realms of wonder, 
beauty, adventure. 

One of my earliest dream-laboratory tests, so to speak, 
was made on a roaring winter's night in my study on the 
second floor of the Hudson Street home. Patients had 
not yet sought me out in any considerable number, and 
my "shingle'*, indicating that "Dr. David Warren" dwelt 
within, was still painfully new and unweathered. I had 
been smoking and a thought came to mind: What would 
be the sensations of a smoker if he could examine one of 
these comforting cylinders of tobacco as he would 
examine a locomotive or a yacht, see it at close range 
and in proportions large enough to reveal its texture 
and perhaps its crudity? I held the aromatic "weed" 
close to my eyes. "I will dream of you tonight, my 
Havana beauty," I told it, "and I will remember what 
I see." 

Now, all this seems foolish enough, no doubt, to the 
reader accustomed to think only of the open-eyed 
routine of life and one's daily encounter with the world 
for the essential dollar But, you must remember, 
I was feeling about for facts with which to enlarge 
and improve my estate of dreams so that I might 
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pass along my knowledge to others, perhaps leave 
my thumb-print on the ledger of psychic discovery. 

My last act before retiring was to closely examine my 
unconsumed cigar. The scientific value which any suc- 
cess in the direction I was headed might have spurred 
my imagination toward prodigious accomplishment. 
Some time before daylight I found myself confronted with 
an enormous brown mass which lay across the table, one 
end projecting into infinity. Improbabilities become 
delightfully logical in dreams and I realized without the 
least surprise that I had become a pigmy! I climbed to 
the table and foimd that by digging my toes and fingers 
into the yielding side of the great brown object, I could 
scale it like a wall. I nearly rolled oflF and down the 
other side, for the thing was sharply rounded, and I knew 
it for the Colossus of cigars! I cannot say the odor which 
the cigar emitted was a pleasant one; it was too overpower- 
ing. But I fought my way forward against the tobacco 
fumes, glad enough that my sense of smell persisted through 
the dream, in spite of all I had read and believed to the 
opposite. Within a foot of what had been the lighted 
end, I peered cautiously into a cylindrical mound, agape 
with great cleavages and ridged like an Alpine peak laid 
down on its side. I backed away, crablike, from the 
suffocating reek of cinders and as I did so, the curving 
mass shuddered as if dealt a blow from underneath. 
Then came an upward rush of air, a crash like the collaps- 
ing of a glacier and a cloud of fine, hot dust rolled skyward. 
The ash of the cigar had dropped to the floor. 

"Beg pardon, sir," said my perfect English valet, "but 
it's gone seven o'clock sir, and your bath is ready." 

My dream was still with me, as tangible as the imper- 
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turbable man who stood patiently holding my bathrobe. 
I sat up and dashed the sleep from my eyes. 

"Hodgkins," I asked, "do you believe in dreams?" 
"Well, sir, I hardly know," he stammered, and added 
quickly: " I hope you haven't been disturbed by an annoy- 
ing dream, sir." 

"On the contrary," I told him, "I've had an extra- 
ordinary dream, though not an altogether unpleasant 



one. 






I'm glad of that, sir," he beamed. 
But you haven't told me whether or not you believe in 
dreams," I reminded him. 

He was cool, but plainly perplexed. After a pause he 
said: "I think, sir, one might go so far as to be guided 
by a quite real dream in the matter of a horse race, or in 
some lottery ventiu^, if I may put it that way, sir." 

"Then you don't think one could make up his mind to 
dream a certain kind of dream and actually accomplish 
it?" I watched him closely as my question began to stir 
the depths of his far from common intelligence. 

"Asking your pardon, sir, I should say that any one 
who believed that possible should consult a mental special- 
ist." He delivered the opinion with pained finality. 

"Yes, Hodgkins, I guess that's what most people would 
say," I agreed. 

"Is there anything else, sir?" he asked in a relieved 



voice. 



Nothing now.' 

"Thank you, sir. Breakfast will be ready in twenty 
minutes," and he melted wraithlike through the doorway. 

"I wonder if any one on earth would believe me, if I 
told him I could manufacture dreams," I speculated as I 
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went to lave uwuy IIk* iii^lit*s inernories in a tub of cold 
Croton. 

Ten minutes later Iloclgkins was back at my dreanng- 
rooin dcK>r. 

**I took the lit)erty of disturbing you again, sir," he nid. 
"A telephone inessa^^e from Miss Dorothy Martin. Her 
father has been takt'ii suddenly ill, sir, and would you go 
to him as soon as possible?*' 

Dorot}iy\s father ill! That meant Dorothy distrau^t, 
suffering; f(ir old UogcT Martin, multi-millionaire mer- 
chant, was to his motherless daughter what The Dearest 
Lady was to me. Dorothy and I had been friends since 
her ))inaforc days, though I had seen but little of her of 
late. Her life on upi)er Fifth Avenue lay physically as 
well as socially apart from mine on the lower West Side. 
She had dcvelo|K'd an exc|uisite Ix'auty, a brilliant person- 
ality, and I thought her the most wonderful of girls. I 
might as well make a clean breast of it; I was desperately 
in love with Dorothy Martin. I iK'Iieved she held me in 
esteem as a friend. I fearc^d mightily to lose her friend- 
ship by l)ecoming the n^jected lover. She had never 
given me tlie least sign that a show of passion on my part 
might find reciprocation, but now, in her hour of difficulty* 
she had turned to me and I blessed tlie fate that had made 
me a doctor. 

"Telei)hone Miss Martin," I instructed Hodgkins, "that 
I wiL comti at once," and I hurried into my clothes. 

The gold of a newly minted day poured into my room 
making my heart rich. I was atx>ut to be brought into a 
relationship of revived intimacy with the girl who had 
figured in all my finer visions, asleep or awake. A hun- 
dred times, in dreams, I had told her of my love. Once 
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I had fancied myself a Hop-o'-my-Thumb suitor kneeling 
and pleading among the downy white furs in which I had 
seen her gloriously enveloped on a winter's day» though 
when she heard me through, she crushed my ardor with 
a laugh. It was not a heartless laugh, but a quick, light 
gust of humor such as we give the nonsense of a little 
child. Of these dreams I had not intended to speak. 
Somehow I have feared to cheapen them by giving them 
expression, feared destroying their sacrosanct quality. 
But I have decided to withhold no essential facts in this 
narrative and as what happened on this morning of morn- 
ings concerns much that is to follow, you who have come 
with me thus far shall have the details for what they are 
worth. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

A GIRL AND SOME FANTASIES 

IT was a wan and troubled, though distractingly beauti- 
ful, Dorothy who came forward as I was ushered into 
the reception-room of the big, somber mansion 
famous the land over as the residence of Roger Martin. 
In a gown of soft ivory-white, outlining her young figure, 
Dorothy was the living prototype of the Victory of Samo- 
thrace, lithe, free-limbed, vividly feminine. 

"It was good of you to come so soon,*' she greeted, and 
allowed my hand to grip her rose-soft fingers. "Of course 
I felt you would, " she smiled through her worry. 

"I would come at your call from the farthermost ends 
of the earth, " I said under my breath — and aloud, "You 
don't know how much I appreciate your confidence in 
sending for me." 

She gave me a gentle look. 

"I hope I can be of service to your father," I added in 
my best professional manner. "May I see him at once? " 

"Please do — Doctor, " she urged and led the way to a 
tiny electric elevator, a cabinet of mahogany upholstered 
in gold damask and set in an upright framework of heavily 
wrought bronze. She stepped within, I following and 
closing the jeweled-glass door. She pressed a button and 
we began to rise noiselessly. 

Here were Dorothy and I, the Dorothy whose lustrous 
pigtails I had so often tweaked when she was a spindle- 
shanked schoolgirl and I a growing lad; the Dorothy who 

36 
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had reveled in "bolivars" and "jaw-breakers," the 
Dorothy reared in a Hudson Street home adjacent to my 
own! And yet, though we now stood elbow to elbow, 
virtually floating through the air together, an abysm of 
vanished years, a morass of circumstances, formalities, 
separated us, made us almost strangers. Time has a vast 
ingenuity in working its cruelties. The deUcate pink of 
Dorothy's cheek was within a few desperate inches of my 
feasting eyes; the subtle perfume of her hair stirred my 
senses. Dimly I knew she was talking; dimly, I guessed 
it was about her father's truant health. But what she 
actually said failed to register itself on my consciousness, 
for such nebulous thoughts as I had, formed themselves 
into a single wish — that the mechanism which drew us 
steadily aloft might become helplessly clogged so that I 
might continue to stand close to this girl and for a long 
time, refreshing my soul with her perfect beauty. 

This, I know is a shameless confession, coming as it does 
from a physician^ called to administer to the needs of a 
stricken man, but I am recording plain truths. Love is 
notoriously selfish,^ and my love for Dorothy Martin had 
been fanned into a fresh, intense flame by being suddenly 
brought into this new relationship with her. I probably 
looked and acted the imbecile, for I became suddenly and 
uncomfortably aware that Dorothy was gazing at me with 
searching, puzzled eyes, that the lift was at a standstill, 
that a melodic voice was asking me to open the door of the 
thrice-blessed chariot. > I came out of my abstraction and 
trailed in the wake of this quickened sister of the winged 
goddess. Presently we were at the bedside of Roger 
Martin. He lay with closed eyes, his breathing noisy, 
irregular, his large, clever hands inert on the counterpane. 
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Even the pleading witchery of Dorothy's voice could not 
arouse him. To bring him back to himself would be a 
formidable task ; my work was well cut out for me. I gave 
Dorothy what poor assurance I could as she left me with 
my patient and his man Dawson. 

What spectacle more pitiful than that of the strong, self- 
willed human machine made inefficient through sickness? 
Here was a rampageous Goliath of the commercial world» 
famous for his prowess in far-reaching affairs, master of 
men and millions, struck down in a night by some infinites- 
imal, prowling germ, some microscopic atom more power- 
ful than the great brain and vigorous body of its victim. 
Roger Martin's enemies, the wiliest and bitterest of them 
never could have conquered the iron determination of him 
as it was now conquered; the whelming flood and fret of 
his day's work never could have robbed his cheek of its 
autumn ruddiness nor his step of its elasticity as had the 
burrowing molecule in his blood. Helpless, useless, 
motionless, here was only the broken shell of him whose 
word was as good as his cheque and his cheque good for 
any amount up to eight potent figures. 

Dawson, proving himself agile beyond his years, was the 
best of aids. My diagnosis completed, the sick chamber 
was quickly converted into the semblance of an hospital 
alcove. Two nurses were sent for and arrived promptly. 
Having prepared for a long siege, I left them in charge and 
stepped out of the room to report to Dorothy. I found her 
pacing up and down the corridor. I could see she was 
marshalling her mental forces in an effort to appear calm. 

**How is he. Doctor?" she appealed, and laid tremulous 
fingers on my sleeve. \ 

'There is no need to worry," I soothed. 



tti 
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Almost fiercely she said: "You must tell me the truth 
— aUofit!'' 

"Your father is dangerously ill, critically so,*' I stated 
and explained his condition. 

" But he will recover — soon? " 

"No, not soon," I admitted. "He will be feeble for 
many days even after he is out of bed, but barring compli- 
cations, we shall have him up and about in a few weeks. " 

At that Dorothy's face became a wordless prayer of 
thanksgiving. She stood silent for a few seconds, then, 
with a little start : 

"Doctor, have you breakfasted?" 

I confessed I had not waited for that formality, but 
alleged the experience was no unusual one. 

Her answer was to ring for a maid, giving instructions 
for the laying of a meal in the glass-enclosed morning-room 
at the rear of the house. Her command included places 
for two. 

I do not know how I managed to get through that deliri- 
ous t^te-^-t^te. The food was heaven's own manna, 
thougii I cannot tell you the name of a single thing we ate. 
CoflFee, I suppose it was, we drank, but I did not know the 
ambrosial liquid I quaflFed by any such commonplace 
designation. Somehow the talk worked around to our 
Hudson Street days. She was deeply solicitous about The 
Dearest Lady. 

And does she still call you Major Minor?" she asked. 
Always in her chiding moments," I smiled, and was 
hugely flattered at Dorothy's memory of the nickname. 

We were at table for half an hour but in that time our 
vanished childhood's fellowship had been re-established. 
How I restrained myself from calling her Dorothy is 
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inexplicable. I could have kissed the hand she gave me as, 
having again satisfied myself of her father's condition and 
instructed the nurses how to proceed in event of a sudden 
change, I ran out of the house, driving home in a whirlwind 
of emotion. 

When I returned later it was to find the master merchant 
with a mounting temperature and other disturbing devel- 
opments. Dorothy was not in evidence but sent her 
maid to offer her apologies, explaining that she was 
trying to recover some of the rest denied her the previous 
night. 

So grave were the new symptoms of my patient that I 
prepared to remain by his bedside until I could at least 
conquer his rising tide of fever and stay the racing conges- 
tion of his lungs. All night long I battled against the 
swarming demons of disease. It was a warfare in which 
my most effective weapons failed to disperse an army of 
microbes that outnumbered and outflanked me on every 
side, that held with stubborn resistance the pain-torn 
citadel of flesh that was Roger Martin. At intervals 
during the noctiu'nal siege Dorothy sent inquiries through 
her maid and Dawson as to her father's state. Though 
she knew of my presence in the house and must have sus- 
pected the gravity of its cause, she made no attempt to 
enter the invalid's room. Partly, I think, she was reassured 
by the cheerfulness of my messages and the statement that 
I deemed it wise to be on hand in event of a turn for the 
worse. 

Toward morning I was on the point of asking Dorothy's 
permission to call in a consulting specialist, so complex 
had become her father's condition. I stood at the window 
watching the spread of dawn and mentally weighing the 
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nature of Roger Martin's symptoms, when a moan drew 
me to his side. His temperature had suddenly fallen, his 
fever disintegrated and soon, responding to a narcotic, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing him pass into comparatively 
normal sleep. ^ I knew then the night's conflict had been 
won by the forces of life, that a truce with death had been 
established. 

The morning was merging into midday before I reached 
home. Charging Hodgkins to call me only in case of the 
most urgent necessity I darkened my windows and fell 
upon my bed in an exhaustion which instantly became 
oblivion. 

Oblivion? I doubt if I had been asleep five minutes 
before my unharnessed thoughts began to pictorialize 
themselves, but I was whoUy unprepared for the agony 
which gripped me when I realized that the dim figure of 
Roger Martin held out imploring arms, beseeching me to 
hurry to his aid. To reach him I should have to work my 
way through a maze of incredibly interwoven metal 
strands. I knew that only by persistence I could eventu- 
ally win through. I must work my passage out of the 
cruel web as one solves a mechanical puzzle, by patiently 
trying this way and that, until the key to the difliculty was 
found. 

I feel assured that the perplexing intricacies of this dis- 
turbing maze (symbolic dream worriment of my waking 
doubt and anxiety regarding Roger Martin's condition) 
could have been successfully overcome, but for an accident. 
Above my head a strong wind was blowing furiously 
through a smashed window pane and the rain drove in, 
drenching me. 

Answering my summons Hodgkins hurried in. Seeing 
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the havoc he at once assumed responsibility for both the 
storm and its results. 

"It came up all of a sudden, sir,'* he apolo^zed. "I 
should have consulted the predictions in this morning's 
paper, but I was that busy I quite overlooked it. So sorry, 
sir. I wiU bring you fresh bed-Unen." 

"Don't bother," I said. "I will get up. What's the 
time?" 

"It's on the point of striking two, sir. " 

"And it was near noon when I turned in. I've had 
barely two hours' sleep, " I yawned. 

"Quite so, sir." 

Abruptly I asked him: "Did you ever work your way 
out of a tangle of iron bands, Hodgkins?" He presented 
the shocked countenance of a man suddenly asked if he 
had achieved murder. 

"I beg pardon, sir? " 

I said: "I wonder how many miles a man would walk 
in an hour in trying to free himself from a web of metal 
strands in which he was imprisoned. It's rather a nice 
problem, Hodgkins. " 

He eyed me with the stem disapproval of a madhouse 
warden trying to discourage an obstreperous inmate. 

"I think I had better bring you a cup of tea, sir!" he 
exclaimed, visibly agitated, and hurried on, sensing my 
objection: "There's nothing like tea as a steadier, sir." 

"I know of something better," I told him. "Make it 
Scotch and a siphon. " 

"Very good, sir," he breathed and vanished. 

In the lower hall, where he thought himself out of ear- 
shot, I overheard him holding forth on my doubtful mental 
health for the delectation of Margaret, the housemaid. 
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**My word, but the gov'nor's had another shocking spell 
of dreaming, '* he grieved. " It's left him all confused. ** 

"Sure it's nothin' but the shleepin' willies, and no 
harm in ut," consoled Margaret. "Don't I have 'em 
meself?" 

"I once knew a gentleman's gentleman that died in his 
sleep, and they said he'd been done to death by some 
terrible dream," narrated Hodgkins with solemn dis- 
quietude. 

"The Doctor '11 be no such fool as that," declared the 
maid. 

"It ain't what he likes or doesn't like," bemoaned 
Hodgkins, "it's the dashed habit of it, like opium smoking 
or drunkenness. If he weren't a first-class medical man, 
a kind of brain specialist, as you might say, I'd think he 
was quite unbalanced, at times. " 

"Go 'long wid yer talk," derided Margaret. "Sure ye 
should know that dthreams is nothin' but the fairy sthories 
we tell oursilves whilst we're shleepin'. " 

Thoughtfully I turned back into my room. The house- 
maid's poetic, if shallow definition, was an epitome of the 
universal estimate of dreaming. For the hundredth time 
I marveled over the fact that humanity, polished or in the 
rough, spending a good third of its existence in more or 
less conscious and intimate contact with dreams, knows 
little more about them than it knows of the distant stars. 
I became more than ever determined to break down and 
expose the old childish mythology of dreams and substitute 
for it a newer, saner, more fascinating psychology of sleep- 
ing visions. There exists a reason for everything in life; to 
understand some of these reasons should mean a better 
return on our investment of years. Dreams should yield 
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us dividends of understanding, appreciationy even when 
they leave in their wake, as too often happens, only a 
recollection of weird cosmorama. 



CHAPTER SIX 

A MULTI-MILXIONAIBE WITH AN IMAGINATION 

SIX weeks of fluctuating vitality and ravaging pain 
had dragged their vampire length over the collapsed 
and shrunken figure of Roger Martin. Slowly, now, 
he was returning to an awareness of being, sapless and a 
bit dazed, but determinedly gathering together the strayed 
fragments of his personality. Only the ox-strong will of 
the man, ceaselessly stirring the embers of his smoldering 
ego, had brought him back to life and Dorothy. I had 
helped him over some difficult physical barriers, had beaten 
down from the outside the constantly developing com- 
plexities of his illness, but it was the mental Roger Martin 
that had finally driven its physical self back into the world 
of which he was so conspicuously a part. With his health 
restored I knew there would be an early renewal of his 
activities, to the tune of which there would be Dorothy's 
outspoken gratitude and my return to exile and discontent. 
From the moment my patient began to evince an interest 
in his food and the contents of his morning paper, I fore- 
saw my own responsibility lessening, my visits to the big 
house coming to an end. 

Dorothy's distress while her father lay on the brink of 
extinction had transfigured her expression into a newer, 
more spiritual quality, giving her a haunting, intangible 
sweetness. 

We had many never-to-be-forgotten talks during the 
nervous hours when death crouched expectantly beside 
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the great merchant's pillow. My efforts to comfort 
Dorothy were less than a mocking shadow of the flame that 
burned within me. Our conversation never traveled far 
afield from the stricken man and the safe impersonalities 
of everyday affairs. I must have been more than a brute 
to indicate, by so much as a glance, my adoration of this 
girl who, save for her servants and the attendance of 
Anne Wilson, her middle-aged companion and secretary, 
was quite alone in the big house. The very nature of this 
circumstance made me her protector, even against myself. 

In his present state of convalescence, drugs could 
accomplish but little for Roger Martin. It was obvious 
his increase of strength depended largely upon the cheer- 
fulness of his thoughts, the brightness of his outlook on 
the future. To this end I connived to inspire a few tonic 
dreams, to plant at this opportune time the seeds of 
helpful suggestion in the pliant soil of his mentality. 

Came my chance with unexpected fullness one after- 
noon within a week of my patient's promised release from 
sickroom imprisonment. It was an October day of rare 
brilliance, one of those prodigal autumnal settings when 
the most unprepossessing of New York's features are 
glorified and the town made regal with a robing of golden 
sunshine and purple shadows. The sky above Fifth 
Avenue, a sea of limpid cobalt, was dotted with vagrom 
and joyous little islands of cloud, milk-white and wafting. 
The lure of crisp air and radiance had drawn the fashion- 
able world on parade. An endless gUtter of motor-cars 
and carriages wove north and south along the chameleon 
length of the avenue's socially prescribed promenade. 

I foimd Martin in buoyant mood. He sat at a window 
in his room gazing out on the teeming thoroughfare, watch- 
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ing with shrewdly appraising eyes the riding and pedestrian 
flow. From an angle of his casement the spire of a far- 
famed chm'ch cut sharply against the sky, a weather-cock 
upon its apex where one expected to find the cross of the 
Nazarene. I made some conmient on the pageantry of 
the street. 

"It's a wonderful show," he declared in his nasal bari- 
tone, "the most wonderful thing of its kind on the planet, 
and I'm not forgetting the smart avenues and boulevards 
of Europe." 

"Yes, it has some of the characteristics of the Bois de 
Boulogne, perhaps a bit of Piccadilly, a hint of the Corso, 
and something completely its own," I mused. 

"I think the avenue has borrowed very little from 
abroad," he affirmed with warmth. "It lacks elegance 
and pomp, it hasn't the quiet dignity today which it had 
when I was a lad, but it has overwhelming variety, inex- 
haustible interest." 

There was an interim of silence, then with the sheep* 
ishness of a schoolboy confessing to hookey, he said: 
"Sometimes I like to sit here and pretend that the great 
spectacle is a kind of review arranged for my special 
benefit; that all those people rolling and strolling by are 
my puppets — amiable mannikins pulled back and forth 
by strings which I alone hold and manipulate. Modest 
little idea, isn't it?" 

"A fancy with a considerable element of truth in it," I 
smiled. 

"What do you mean — an element of truth?" he ques- 
tioned sharply. 

"I mean that many of those people down there pay you 
direct tribute through their purchases in your great store>" 
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I elucidated. "In a way they're very much your play- 
things, Mr. Martin. They dance to your piping in print- 
ers' ink and give up a good share of their dollars when you 
pull the strings of their desires." 

"Hush!" he cried playfully. "Man-alive, suppose any 
one of them suspected me of posing as their master. Why, 
the whole idea of modem merchandising is based on the 
principle that the purveyor is the public's humble servant. 
I spend half a million a year in the newspapers to drive 
home that thought." 

"Small matter whether you call yourself slave or 
master," said I, "the fact remains you are the big boss fly 
in possession of the sugar bowl. The people swarm 
around your stock of sweets while you dangle your legs 
over the side of the bowl and decide how much or how 
little of your sugar they can have for their largest coin." 

"You're damned uncomplimentary," he grinned. **The 
portrait is anything but flattering." 

In spite of his denial I could see that my homely 
metaphor had lodged in his conceit, giving it a lively 
fillip. He rose and drummed stiflF fingers on the window 
pane. 

Big boss fly in the sugar bowl, eh?" he chuckled. 
Well, Doctor, now that you've returned me to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of fortune, I'm going to be a bigger fly 
than ever: I'm going to control the biggest possible sugar 
bowl in the business world." His jaw tightened and 
although his voice lost none of its banter his eyes glowed 
with the lambency of a towering ambition. "I mean to 
have a lot more sugar from now on," he jerked, "all of it 
I can pile up, pyramids of it." 

"Here is good dream material," I told myself. "Now 
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to make it stick in Roger Martin's mind without arousing 
his suspicions as to my object." 

"And when your big, new sugar bowl is full to over- 
flowing, what then?" I queried. 

"I'll get another bowl and another and still another," 
he boasted. 

"To what end.^" I shot out, nettled by his too frank 
avowal of greed. 

"To what end? " he repeated shrilly. "To the end that 
I shall eventually leave behind me the greatest number of 
sugar bowls and the largest private collection of sugar 
in this country — the biggest fortune in America, if you 
want me to put it prosaically." 

"And what will be the good of it all after you're six feet 
underground, beyond your passion for — sugar?" The 
thrust was, perhaps, more savage than the occasion war- 
ranted. He recoiled a little and sat down, twisting his 
firm mouth into a wry smile. 

"I don't expect you to understand," he said with gentle 
gravity. "You professional fellows are all alike. You 
assume a patronizing attitude toward money. You are 
good enough to tolerate it, but you won't woo it, think it, 
talk it. You love money well enough, good Lord yes, you 
love it, though you call it nasty names — 'a vulgar neces- 
sity,' 'filthy lucre,' — that sort of thing. And it's simply 
because you don't see the dollar as we business men see 
it, as a potential unit of power, the mightiest force in the 
world, the most omnipotent of energies. We recognize 
money as the dynamic agency of civilization. Destroy it, 
even restrict its distribution, and your vaunted arts, all 
industry, all the professions, all ethics, come tumbling 
about your ears. You've seen the law operate after every 
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social or political upheaval, following every war in history. 
Life itself rests on a foundation of finance; governments 
rule by its grace, nations live by its puissance, peace only 
can exist because of its exactions." 

"Sugar in excelsis!" I derided, "and the sugar bowl 
triumphing over all. What a sweet little earth it is!" 

He sighed. " I knew you couldn't grasp my viewpoint. " 

"Oh, but I do," I cried earnestly. "I appreciate the 
truth of every word you say, but I refuse to deify the 
dollar." 

"I deny that I deify the doUar," he countered hotly. 
"One doesn't deify what one controls but what one is 
controlled by." 

"I agree. Men are controlled only by what is bigger 
than themselves. When your sugar bowl becomes so vast 
that you are merely a speck among its contents you will 
cease to be its regulating factor — you will be swallowed 
up in your own overflowing receptacle." 

"Nonsense," he scoffed and held up a commanding fore- 
finger. "My ambition to amass great wealth is as sound, 
as honorable as any other human motive. The most 
ambitionless man is imbued with the desire to create some- 
thing, even if it's only a ripple of laughter at his own ex- 
pense. Nature nags all of us. Personally I want to leave 
behind me a fortune that will be a lasting monument to 
my industry, that will give my daughter and her daughter's 
daughter the prestige that is purchasable only with great 
riches; I want to build a business high above the reach of 
every competitor in my field; I want to erect a commercial 
structure that will have its top floor in the clouds and its 
foundations in the solid rock of financial security. I mean 
to build on the mountain top. Doctor. I have no patience 
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with men content to grope about in the valley of little 
things, piflKng enterprises, meagre results." 

"The top of the mountain is a damned cheerless dwell- 
ing place," I thought, but I said: "You have the large 
vision of the man who recognizes no obstacles in his path- 
way and fixes his gaze on the farthest peak of success. At 
least you know what you want, Mr. Martin. Best of all 
you are well up the mountain's side at this minute." 

"I am fifty-five, as you know," he answered with 
thoughtful slowness, "but I feel that my best work, my 
real achievement lies all ahead of me. If I had died while 
you were watching over me, I should have gone down in 
the grave a failure — in my own estimation." 

Had I not known the man, known his utter lack of pose, 
I should have accused him of affectation. His definition 
of failure, judged by his eloquent estimate of the dollar's 
importance, was rank paradox, for I knew his fortune was 
in the neighborhood of nineteen millions. And he wanted 
more — more millions — wanted them for Dorothy and 
those who should come after her. What a man ! What an 
ambition ! What a father ! 

I prepared to go. "You still have a few more days for 
loafing," I reminded him, "and plenty of nights for dream- 
ing out your future." 

"Which is not at all my method," he returned grimly. 
"I do things and dream about them afterward — if I have 
the time." 

"Why not reverse the old order from now on? " I joUied. 
"Why not make a playground of your mind — make up a 
game and call it the fly in the sugar bowl or the house that 
Martin built — on the mountain top?" 

"That might tax my poor imagination too heavily," he 
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jested. **You mustn't forget. Doctor, I am just a plain 
business man." 

"You need not let even that discourage you," I threw 
at him with a laugh and left him to digest my dream 
suggestions. 

When next I called on Roger Martin the sky was of 
pewter and Fifth Avenue awash under a marrow-chilling 
downpour. He was comfortably hunched up in front of 
the tall, wondrously sculptured Renaissance fireplace in 
his Ubrary. 

"Well, I swallowed your last dose, bottle, cork and 
label," he greeted me. 

"But I left no prescription," I answered, pretending 
not to understand. 

"You'll be surprised when I tell you what really hap- 
pened," he went on, ignoring my remark. "I took your 
tip for entertaining myself and pictured in my mind all 
kinds of sugar bowls, but when I got to one as big around 
as the dome of the capitol at Washington with lumps of 
sugar in it the size of city houses, I quit. My poor old 
practical mind wouldn't stand for any greater absurdity. 
I guess the strain on my imagination tired me out, for I 
fell asleep in my chair. - I had a curious dream, too. 
What do you suppose it was?" 

"That the world was a gigantic bowl with every country 
in it just a lump of sugar and every lump yoiu* own," I 
plunged. '■;'■■'■ ' 

"That's what you thought I would dream," he twinkled, 
boyishly delighted at my wrong surmise. "Oh, the sugar 
bowl and sugar were there, all right," he went on, "but 
the bowl was a thick, clumsy aflfair of cheap chinaware, 
not at all the dainty silver thing I had fancied, and it was 
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piled up with sugar cubes, but I didn't seem to figure 
anywhere in the group. It was you. Doctor Warren, who 
sat on the edge of the bowl, — you who swung your feet 
over the side and cynically watched the vehicles and people 
pass beneath, Now, what the devil were you doing in 
my sugar bowl?" 

"You forget, my dear sir, that the sugar bowl was 
originally my property," I reminded him with assumed 
seriousness. " I merely loaned it to you, with its contents, 
for the purpose of keeping you entertained." 

**And what is the present market rate for sugar bowl 
loans?" he quizzed. 

"One hundred per cent of cheerfulness on each lump of 
sugar; no charge for the bowl if returned to the owner in 
good condition after deUvery of its contents." 

"And if the bowl itself is retained?" 

"Interest at ten per cent payable in nonsense as long as 
the bowl remains intact and useful." 

Roger Martin's eyes danced. **You seem to have some 
glimmering of business," he rallied, "even though you are 
a professional person. Perhaps you know the current 
quotation on comer lots in Utopia." 

"I haven't followed the Utopian real estate market of 
late," I acknowledged, "but I understand that mountain- 
top property is quoted today away above yesterday's 
closing prices." 

He gave me a penetrating glance and for a moment, I 
think he forgot we were playing a game of moonshine. 
"What do you know about mountain-top property?'* he 
asked. 

"I've heard it's a good place for commercial structures," 
I replied with as straight as face as I could command. 
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"I made a survey of some very desirable plots on a cer- 
tain momitain-top last night/' he admitted. 

"Did they look to you like a good investment?" I 
inquired. 

"Mighty good." 1 

"And you are going to buy up there?" 

"The best parcels are all pre-empted; every foot taken. 
It's built up almost solidly with skyscrapers." 

"Rather out of the line of traffic, aren't they?" I pre- 
tended deep concern. 

"They produce their own traffic, I fanqy; live on their 
own under-roof resoiu'ces like a spider in its web." 

"Then you've given up your idea of mountain-top build- 
ing operations?" 

"On the contrary, I am going to raise my own moun- 
tain and erect my own skyscrapers on it," he avowed 
solemnly. 

"What in the world are you men talking about?" came 
a full-throated voice from the late afternoon gloom, and 
like a pair of children caught in the jam closet we were 
struck mute with the tongueless terror of revealed guilt. 
Dorothy came into the firelight, an effulgent figure in its 
ffickering warmth. I recovered enough of speech, as I 
rose to greet her, to murmur: "Mr. Martin was telling me 
of some of his proposed investments in real estate." 

"I've been thinking of building a skyscraper or two,** 
■grinned my patient. 

"Are people building skyscrapers on the tops of moun- 
tains nowadays?" Dorothy inquired demurely. 

"Not yet,'* I put in. "It has remained for a man of 
your father's foresight to appreciate the land values of 
Utopia and the profits in rentals of Castles in Spain." 
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"I hope joa will lease me a suite in one of yoar Castles 
in Spain, Daddy/' smiled Dorothy. 

^ I Ve built you a dream castle all for youndf , my dear,*' 
said Boger Martin tenderly. 

And after some discursive talk of things mundane and 
onidated to make-believe, I took my departure, leaving 
the fanciful, understanding man who, I feared, would soon 
cease to be my grown-up pIa\'fellow, and the girl who 
perhaps in a few brief days would be beyond my casual 
encounter, the two of them silhouetted against the ruddy 
background of the fireplace, Dorothy on the arm of her 
father's chair, her cheek pillowed on his whitening locks. 
I took the picture away with me in a turmoil of restlessness 
and self-soom, but with a high resolve. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE SHIP IN THE CLOUDS 

WHEN Baudelaire tossed off his famous epigram* 
"Every well-conformed brain carries within 
it two infinities, heaven and hell," he might, 
had he been scientist as well as poet» have gone farther 
and dug deeper. He might have pointed out that each 
of our 300,000,000 cranial nerve cells is an individual 
Elysium or a Hades in httle; that the most traveled bridge 
connecting our antipodal concepts of good and evil is the 
viaduct of dreams; that our miniature private heavens 
and personal hells are frequently focused, symbolized, 
exaggerated by our mental activities in sleep and in a 
manner impossible to the wakeful intellect. 

Something of this farrago I voiced at the dinner-table 
one night when Adrian and the "Reverend Tom" Kestrel 
were the informal guests of The Dearest Lady and myself 
in the Hudson Street house. Adrian and I had never lost 
touch with each other. His multiplying legal affairs and 
his active interest in the city's politics, together with my 
own expanding area of medical practice and its demands, 
had conspired constantly to estrange us; but somehow, on 
a fair average of once a week, we managed to foregather 
and usually, because of the greater convenience to both of 
us, at my home. 

On this particular evening we were what our golfing 
Adrian caUed "a well-matched foursome. " 

I grieve my lack of skill to draw for you an adequate 
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portrait of the Reverend Tom. He, too, was a Hudson 
Street product, one of my first playmates. He was probity 
in the frame of a prize-fighter. His shoulders were as 
broad as his sympathies. He had a hunter's eye and the 
clean heart of a boy. His laughter was honesty in explo- 
sion and his wit matched his knowledge of worldly things. 
He was in his first thirties, red of crop, light on his feet and 
lived with amazing adroitness on the pittance allowed him 
by his toy of a church and the great evangelical corporation 
of which it was a useful unit. He went about his business 
of saving souls as an efficiency expert attacks the rehabili- 
tation of a decrepit store or factory — with quiet determi- 
nation, an unbiased mind and the sure prevision of success. 

Inevitably the conversation swung round to dreams and 
dreaming, for my professional idiosyncrasy had become 
considerably noised about. 

"There is one thing about dreams that has always 
puzzled me," profiPered the Reverend Tom. "Why is it, 
David, that perfectly good, right-living, right-thinking 
men and women have the most horrible, unnatural 
dreams?" 

"It's the omnipresent, unconquerable Satan in them," 
interposed Adrian. 

I glanced at The Dearest Lady, for our talk promised to 
drift toward dangerous ground and I feared her discom- 
fiture. She signaled her approval of our theme, telling me 
with her eyes: "It's all right, dear, only don't mention 
balloons, you know." 

"Adrian is wrong," I said. "He will tell you that in 
dreams we are cruel, unsympathetic, immoral. But we 
are none of these; we are simply unmoral. Our dream 
actions are opposed to our waking standards of ethics 
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because our waking critical sense is absent. The more 
alert and awake we are, the more critical is the mind as 
to what we do, say, think. We are bom self-critical so 
that we may think right, rather than see right; you call the 
thing conscience, Tom. But thinking standards cannot be 
applied to our dreams for the plain reason that the stand- 
ards of right and wrong in dreaming are dream stand- 
ards." 

"But in dreams all things are facts, realities for the 
moment at least," retorted the Reverend Tom. I caught 
the ominous fluttering of his left eyelid. 

"David thinks they're often more real, more important 
than the happenings of actual everyday existence, " put in 
Adrian. 

"I've had too many startling demonstrations of that 
truth to deny it," said I. 

"He means treasures discovered, lost pets found, great 
inventions conceived and disasters thwarted," jeered my 
former college mate. 

"I mean humanity aided, pain alleviated," was my 
earnest rejoinder. "I mean sick bodies restored to health 
and nerve-worn brains invigorated, made normal. I've 
seen a dream give back the dreamer's lost courage and 
stone-dead ambitions revived. I know of cases where 
broken bones were helped to knit more quickly — by the 
simple process of implanting fresh, new ideas in the mind of 
the patient, compelling his concentration on them, then 
leaving him and his imagination to do the rest — while 
asleep. " 

" But suppose your patient has no imagination? " queried 
the Reverend Tom. "There are people without a shred 
of it." 
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"I don't prescribe dreams for that kind of person,** 
said I. 

"And when you do find a highly imaginative victim you 
make him do all the work, " drawled Adrian. 

"In every case it's the patient and not the physician who 
does most of the work of healing, " I acknowledged. "It's 
not powders and pellets and lotions which bring about a 
sick person's regeneration so much as his Uvely belief in 
the eflScacy of his medicine and his faith in the wisdom of 
his doctor. " 

"You are not becoming cynical, David?" ventiu^ The 
Dearest Lady, with a show of uneasiness. 

"Far from it, Mother," I answered. "Any physician, 
if he is honest and out of hearing of his county medical 
board, will tell you I am right. '* 

"I don't see how you can administer your dream potions 
without letting your patient know what you are driving at, 
what is expected of him," complained the Reverend Tom. 

"I suggest thoughts and ideas, images, fancies, whimsi- 
calities maybe, thus stimulating the patient's mind, stirring 
his imagination, lifting him out of himself. Then I trust 
to his interest in these things to carry over into his dreaming 
hours. If his dreams are in any way unusual, bizarre, or 
keenly real and thought-provoking, they in turn are carried 
forward into the patient's conscious, wakeful existence.'* 

"Simple hypnotism," laconically accused Adrian. 

"The simple hynotism of suggestion, if you want to give 
it a trite label, '* I defended. 

He was not to be subdued with any such contemptuous 
retort. "But you go further than merely suggesting to 
another something he or she is likely to think about and, 
later, dream about; you claim, don't you, that the mind 
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can be set like an alarm dock to ring at a particular point, 
awakening the imagination, starting it off to work?" 

Obviously he was determined to open up our old conten- 
tion over the control of dreams. 

I said: "The wakeful brain having been impressed with 
a particular image, after the manner of a sensitized plate 
in a camera, is carried into the dark room of slumber and 
there developed into a dream picture. It may come out 
cloudy, uncertain, distorted, or it may leap to the mind's 
eye with electrifying clearness; the result depends solely 
upon the quality of the mental material employed and the 
skill with which the object has been focused by the operator 
— the doctor. " 

"Fine!" exclaimed the Reverend Tom. "I envy you 
your job of setting up picture galleries at random. " 

"They're even more quickly forgotten than con- 
structed, " said I. 

"Happily so," cut in Adrian. "The world would be 
better off with fewer pictures and fewer dreams. There 
is too much bad art on our walls and too many disturbing 
dreams in our sleep. " 

"And yet," I rejoined, "everything that has gone into 
the making of what we call civilization began in some man's 
brain as a dream; every invention from the hour-glass to 
the chronometer, from the Pipes of Pan to the phonograph, 
every architectural achievement from the pyramids to 
St. Paul's Cathedral, every discovery from the rotation of 
the earth 'round the sun to the properties of radium, owes 
its existence to a vision-haunted mind. All really big 
things are dreamed before they are realized, whether it is 
a foreign loan of billions or the creation of a deathless 
symphony. Dreams are the cornerstones of reality. " 
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"You talk like a political spellbinder, Davey," railed 
Adrian. "I don't deny anything you've just said, but it 
seems to me you give too much credit to the mere act of 
dreaming and too little to its results. You are forgetting 
the hen in praising her eggs. It's the bridge that counts, 
not the builder's dream of it. " 

"I grant your point," said I, "but where would the 
bridge come in if the builder had no gift of first dreaming, 
of visualizing his non-existent structure? No, my boy, 
the dream and its results are all one, the vision cannot be 
divorced from its realization. " 

"Without seeming too partial to David's theories," 
interposed The Dearest Lady, "I can't help thinking he is 
right about dreams and realities being all of a piece. " 
'Oh, you discerning Mother!" I applauded. 
I dare say their spiritual boundaries at any rate would 
be difficult to trace, if we got right down to it, " mused the 
Reverend Tom. 

"One thing is certain," I asserted, "dreams are exactly 
what they seem. The sparkle of a dream diamond or the 
gleam of dream gold are as real as those which the wide- 
open physical eye enjoys, because all that rightly can be 
demanded of dream diamonds and dream gold is that they 
should sparkle and gleam. Judged by waking standards 
every dream is an illusion, but that doesn't lessen the 
reality of things to the dreamer's perception even though 
his critical faculty in and out of sleep pronounces the per- 
ception a falsehood. " 

"Which accounts in part, I suppose, for the fact that 
what seems an all-night adventure is sometimes the reve- 
lation of a few minutes, even seconds, " offered the Rever- 
end Tom. 
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" Precisely, " I agreed. " We lose all sense of time, space 
and relevancy in dreams because the critical faculty has 
lapsed — been submerged by sleep. There's another 
faculty called the dream censor, but it's different from the 
factor that does our discriminating, our mental rag- 
picking. " 

" What about the innocence of the dreamer who conunits 
an atrocious crime with the nonchalance of a comic opera 
villain?" inquired Adrian. "Surely some sense of shame, 
some twinge of conscience must remain in the mind, how- 
ever irresponsible it becomes when asleep. " 

"For a successful lawyer, Adrian, you are woefully 
obtuse, " I censured. 

"You can't expect the legal mind to see more than one 
side of a question at a time. Don't be unreasonable, 
Davey, " genially mocked the Reverend Tom. 

"With due respect to your cloth, Tom, I've never heard 
that the clergy were given to seeing around the comer of a 
prejudice, " returned Adrian with a sniff. 

"There is nothing one-sided or prejudiced about 
dreams, " I cut in. "They are the essence of democracy 
and liberality. No one who has studied dreams contends 
anything for them except that they are just what they are. 
The strength of the dream universe is impregnable. Try 
as we may to understand it and explain it, we can never 
deny it." 

"And you admit that your universe of dreams is peopled 
with nice, well-meaning folk who casually commit all kinds 
of unthinkable deeds because they have temporarily laid 
aside their critical faculty?" demanded Adrian. 

"I do," said I. "And it is because the dream life is 
unhampered by scruples and punishments that its trage- 
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dies and absurdities are so fascinating, so well worth analyz- 
ing. With all standards of good and evil eliminated, with 
no pattern of conduct for the dreaming mind to follow, 
character, knowledge, precedent, yes, and what we call 
common sense, disappear, and the dreamer is as innocent 
of logic as a feather in a whirlwind. " 

"But all dreams are not illogical," intervened The 
Dearest Lady. "Only last night, after placing in a vase 
the American Beauty roses you had sent to me, Davey, 
I dozed oflF by the fire and dreamed that you stepped out 
from between the petals of a great rose held in the hand of 
some unseen person and as you came toward me you 
objected that the rose's heart was throbbing so joyously 
you couldn't remain inside any longer. " 

"I'm not so sure of the logic of a rose's heart throb, " I 
laughed. 

"You can be sure of the logic of the mother's love which 
inspires such a beautiful vision, " said the Reverend Tom 
gallantly. 

"It is easy to see the source from which Dave gets his 
fondness for the poetry of dreaming," chimed in Adrian. 
And to divert the conversation from its too personal trend 
I turned to the clergyman with a question : 

"Tom, what is the most striking dream you can recall? " 

I put the query idly, fully expecting his denial of any 
sleeping impression worth remembering. He became 
serious and thoughtful on the instant. Presently he said: 

"There is one dream that stands out in my memory 
as vividly as anything in this room. It was the vision of 
a full-rigged ship, all sails set and bowling along in a sea 
of clouds, high up in the sky. The vessel came on, a bone 
in her teeth, the wind whipping from behind. She rolled 
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in a spume of vapor but her course was true and as she 
made over my head she was not so far above me that I 
could not see every detail of her rigging. She had none of 
the vagueness of a mirage. She was a real ship in a real 
sky and I remember waving my hand to a small figure on 
the foredeck and seeing the figure returning my signal. 
I stood watching the craft until the tip of her maintop 
went down on the cloud horizon and then I awoke. It was 
anything but a disturbing dream; it should have been 
restful, pleasant to recall, but it left me with an indefinable 
sense of impending evil. " 

He bent over and sipped his demitasse. None of us 
spoke and he went on: 

"It was less than a week after my dream that the news 
of the Normals mysterious sinking oflF the Newfoundland 
banks was brought to me. Not a soid was saved — 
nothing left of the ship but a few pitiful scraps of wreckage 
and one of her upturned life-boats. The girl to whom I 
was engaged was a passenger on the Norma, * 

The Dearest Lady reached over and patted the great, 
strong paw of the Reverend Tom where it rested on the 
table. He smiled a brave acknowledgment of her silent 
sympathy. Hodgkins, like an actor taking his cue, 
stepped into the room and whispered the urgency of a 
telephone call. The tension thus providentially broken, 
I murmured my excuses and withdrew, leaving the wraith 
of the Reverend Tom's premonitory dream hovering over 
our little group like a mist of dejection. 

Halfway up the stairs I heard the rumble of Adrian's 
voice and joining it The Dearest Lady's soft contralto 
followed by the full echo of the Reverend Tom's response. 
I was glad I should not be called upon to touch, however 
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lighUy, the subject of prophecy or premonition in dreams, 
for I surely must have dispelled the illusion cherished by 
my ministerial friend, and illusions of any kind are too rare 
these days to be thrown into the discard. No one knows 
more truly than I that dreams aflFord no occult method of 
looking into the future; often they may seem to fore- 
shadow what lies ahead of us, but as fallible prophets they 
are as impotent as the crystal ball of the professional 
fortune-teller. ;s: And how I came to know and prove this 
verity down to its root is a part of my story's fabric yet 
to be revealed. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

A FATEFUL INTERBUPTION 

ASTARTLINGLY beautiful girl with sympathetic 
impulses, Titian hair, the virility of a wood-nymph, 
a flashing sense of humor, and a rich father are 
elements which in combination produce an attractive 
force that makes the loadstone seem a faltering attempt on 
the part of nature to imitate her own handiwork. The 
physical, mental and material favors lavished on Dorothy 
Martin by a nicely discriminating fate made her a super- 
magnet in her world. That her personality was thrown 
into brilliant relief against the solid background of Roger 
Martin's wealth did not, of course, dull the public's interest 
in her. Much less did it lessen the zeal of a regiment of 
suitors, among them the usual fortune-hunting abomina- 
tions both of foreign and domestic breed. 

No one was less perturbed over the wiles of the wife- 
seeking pack than Dorothy herself. The adroitness with 
which she sent about their business the doddering pro- 
fersional beaux and cocksure heart-breakers from abroad, 
gave her rank as a social diplomat. A healthy, normal 
girl, she naturally had her favorites among the opposite 
sex; her smiles and sallies were bestowed with adroit 
impartiality upon some half dozen clean-cut young men 
with college careers behind them and limitless ambition 
to guide them unafraid into the future. 

On Dorothy's own invitation I had continued caUing 
informally long after her father had been given his certif -» 
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icate of good health and his passport back to the whirligig 
of affairs. Taking a child's pleasure in my unconcealed 
irritation over her treatment of me, she elaborately 
deferred to me, whenever possible, as one of her elders, 
assuming an attitude she would have shown toward any 
venerable family friend or a familiar business associate of 
her father's. She used my few years' seniority as a safe 
barrier from behind which to thrust at me with her wit and 
impudence. She gave me no grounds for taking offense, 
but played with my feelings in a way that more than once 
dr9ve me from her presence in a fume of repressed indigna- 
tion. 

One late November afternoon, when most of my patients 
seemed to have entered into conspiracy to become suddenly 
well and my professional calling list was reduced to a few 
"chronics" with ailments no more alarming than real, I 
dropped in for a chat with Dorothy. The gray dejection 
of the day, the bite of the frosty air made me feel the need 
of her warming presence, her cheer. I wanted to forget 
unhealthy humanity. I wanted to take a fresh hold on 
life; that is, I wanted to take a fresh hold of Dorothy's 
entrancing Uttle hand and talk sense or nonsense, as she 
felt inclined. 

Pitts, the butler, welcomed me with one of his genuine 
smiles — so different from the kind he dons for politeness' 
sake — and led me into the discreet second drawing-room 
(the Uttle one on the other side of the Ubrary) and went 
to make my presence known. I knew every object in that 
room, from the rare Kanghsi vase on its miraculously 
carved teakwood pedestal to the Peale canvas of Dorothy's 
great-grandfather over the majestic mantel. A merry 
fire crackled its lure. The premature twilight was 
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absorbed in the soft radiance flowing from the most gener- 
ous of lamps on the book-strewn Jacobean center-table. 
I picked up a copy of the now-forgotten novel which every- 
body was then discussing, and sank into a wing-chair by 
the fireplace. I had ahnost become interested in my book 
when Dorothy appeared. Her hair was done in a new 
manner. She was reminiscent of Madame Recamier. 

"Forgive me for keeping you waiting," she smiled, 
whirling in upon me. "I was having a seance with my 
dressmaker. " 

She did very well, " said I, eying her gown. 
Oh, this thing is six months old," she disparaged, 
smoothing down the front of her frock, "and the dress- 
maker's a he; calls himself a couturier. " 

"Lucky dog ! Does he come often? " 

"As often as I send for him, " she laughed. "Naturally 
he hasn't the privileges accorded to an old friend. " 

" What are the privileges of your old friends? " I quizzed, 
pretending not to see the point. 

Asking silly questions is one of them, " she shot back. 
I wonder if you'd be offended if I took advantage of my 
prerogative as an old friend, and offered a bit of counsel? " 
I ventured. 

"Have you given up your medical practice?" she 
inquired with simulated concern. 

"What do you mean — given up my medical practice?" 
I was shocked by the mere suggestion. 

"I mean have you turned counsellor — exchanged medi- 
cine for law? " She sat down clasping her hands demurely. 

"You know well enough what I mean by counsel," I 
sulked. "I simply wanted to give you a friendly hint — 
advices •' 
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"But your advice is so terribly expensive. Doctor. 
Besides, I'm disgustingly well, " and she threw me a mis- 
chievous glance. 

T don't mean that kind of advice, " I said. 
'Oh, I see. You don't like the way I am wearing my 
hair." She gave it a pat of recognition. "I had hoped 
you would approve of it. " 

"Then you are wearing it that way for me? " I tried to 
conceal my agitation. 

"You conceited thing!" she flung back, smiling. "It 
is only an experiment. " 

"It makes you look too old, " I criticized. 

"I feel in an elderiy mood today. " 

"Not too old to be advised by a young man» I 
hope," said I, returning to what was uppermost in my 
mind. 

"I suppose I must let you unburden yourself," she 
sighed with affected resignation. "Shall we fortify our- 
selves for the ordeal with tea? " She did not wait for my 
assent but pressed a button in the wall at her side. "Per- 
haps, though, you'd like something stronger," she sug- 
gested. 

" I'll take my tea strong, " I grinned. 

She laughed as though my bromidic attempt at wit had 
been a brilliant sally. I loved her for it. "Well, what 
about your old advice? " she prompted. 

"I'm afraid you'll refuse me my tea, if I give it now," I 
teased. 

Trust me, " she miu-mured. 

It's not you but myself I can't trust," I said to my 
heart — and aloud: "I've heard your name coupled a 
good deal of late with that of Howland. " 
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I could see her displeasure gather with the swiftness of- a 
summer storm. She said on a note of irritation : 

"What is everybody's business is nobody's business, I 
suppose. Why does any one associate me with Bobbie 
Howland or any other man? " 

"I heard that you gave him most of your dances at the 
Warringhams' ball; I ^aii? you with him in the Van Brunts' 
box at the opera night before last. You pretended to be 
absorbed in the stage and Caruso, but any one could see 
you were flirting outrageously with Howland when the 
curtain was up. " 

I might have said more but read a danger signal in her 
eyes. I reaUzed then I had gone too far, even for "an old 
friend. '* I waited defiantly for her rebuke. She turned 
her gaze toward the fireplace. There was a pause, then 
with a bubble of enthusiasm : 

"Isn't he divine?" 

"Howland? "I asked. 

" Don't be absurd. You know I mean Caruso. " 

"They tell me he can sing when the mood strikes him. " 

"He's too big, too well established, to be patronized," 
she scolded. "Besides, you've already told me what you 
really think of his voice. " 

"His voice didn't seem to be big enough to hold yoiur 
attention the other night, " said I, peevishly. 

She ignored the remark. "Bobbie says the tenor's a 
fine fellow, full of fun and a good raconteur. It's wonderful 
the number of people Bobbie has met. He seems to know 
everybody worth knowing." 

"And a great many who are not," I could not resist 
saying. 

' In which dass do I belong? " she queried. 
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**1 refuse to think of you in any connection with 
Howland." 

"I believe you dislike the poor boy. " 

"There's reason enough for it — too many reasons," I 
returned angrily. 

Dorothy was perfectly aware that my intolerance of 
Howland was of long standing. I am not given to nourish- 
ing personal animosities, but this man I cordially detested. 
Nor was I alone in my opinion of him. He was a pro- 
fessional squire of dames, a bit too successful with women, 
and openly boastful of his conquests. He had a super- 
ficial charm of manner and was admired by everyone for 
his good looks, not even excepting himself. 

"I can't imagine," mused Dorothy, "why so broad- 
minded a man as you are should be so bitter against such 
a perfectly harmless, amiable person as Bobbie Howland. " 

"You don't know him for what he is," said I. "He 
shows only his best side to you. " 

Don't be ridiculous. He's as transparent as glass. " 
'His character is just as brittle, " I accused. 
He is always very nice to me, " she returned. 



«' 

"Is he the only man that's nice to you? " 

"Some are nicer than others." She flung me an arch 



look. 

"Heaven forbid that I should try to pose as an adjuster 

of other people's afifairs," I began, but Dorothy broke in 

with: 

"But you'd like to have me drop Bobbie Howland?" 
"I merely suggest it," said I. "If I were your 

brother—" 

"Which you are not -^ besides, one doesn't drop one's 
aCQU&intances like that," she protested. "What excuse 
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could I offer for suddenly slamming the door in his face?" 

"You might tell him you've heard something that — 
that makes it impossible for you to continue his friend- 
ship," I tendered. 

"Isn't that very East Lynne, very provincial — very — 
Hudson Street? " she laughed. 

I probably showed my offense too plainly at this sally. 
She leaned toward me, the firelight flecking her features. 
"Please forgive me," she said softly. "I didn't mean 
that. " 

Her jibe at the street where we both had been bom hurt 
me — hurt dreadfully. I realized more than ever how 
great a gap separated us, colored our point of view. 
Dorothy was a girl with a woman's poise, an evident knowl- 
edge of the world and how to deal with it. I felt old- 
fashioned, stuffy, out of it, in the presence of her sophisti- 
cation. And I was trying to give her advice about taking 
care of herself ! I smiled at my presumption. 

"You might let me share the joke with you, " she pouted. 

"I was only thinking what an idiot I must appear to 
you, " I confessed. 

"And it amused you to believe that I thought you an 
idiot?" 

"I wish I knew what you really thought of me," said I 
and felt she would take me up on it at once. 

She did. "Aren't you fishing for compliments in dan- 
gerous waters? " she demanded with a soft laugh. 

"Perhaps I can wade out of danger by framing my wish 
this way: I'd like to be able to make you understand what 
I think of you — " 

She swung quickly toward the fire, the wonder of her 
hair, the perfect oval of her face, the lips healthily ruby. 
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all taking on the gold-red glory that danced from the 
flaring logs. I don't know what piece of unmitigated folly 
I should have committed, had not Pitts at that moment 
knocked and glided into the room pushing before him a 
gUttering tea-wagon. I sank back into my chair with 
some inarticulate word on my lips, a fierce pounding in my 
brain, and when presently we were joined by prim ]VIiss 
Wilson, our talk was on inconsequential matters. Other 
callers were ushered in. 

As soon as I decently could, I made my adieux and got 
out into the evening dusk, away from the spell of Dorothy, 
her beauty and her radiant youth. I crossed Fifth Avenue 
like a blind man, narrowly escaping the wheels of a crazy, 
hornless taxicab, and finally reached home, I know not 
by what aimless route. 



CHAPTER NINE 

I PBESCBIBE A VISION 

I COULD not recall without humiliation the sudden 
desertion of my self-possession imder Dorothy's 
enchantment. I thought I was a stoic but found 
myself, confronted with the great test, a weakling, a 
simpleton. And with every wave of recollection came a 
tightening of my heartstrings. I knew well enough that 
Dorothy was mistress of woman's most ancient art, 
coquetry; that despite her disarming frankness with men, 
she was too much a daughter of Eve not to find occasional 
delight in the exercise of its subtleties. But just as surely 
did I feel that on the afternoon of my last call there had 
been a look of serious challenge in her eyes, an invitation 
in her manner. I could now steer no other course than 
in an opposite direction to that along which Dorothy's 
young life moved. That she might care for me in an 
emotional way was the most compelling of reasons why 
I must never again trust myself alone in her presence. 
You may think meanly of me for taking this stand; you 
may call me sap-head and coward if you will, but it was a 
precept of honor with me, that no man's wife should pos- 
sess a fortune in excess of his own. I have always held 
that such a disparity degrades the husband and defrauds 
the wife. The sweet mutuality of love's partnership 
cannot continue normally where the greater store of gold 
lies at the bottom of a woman's reticule. Life has imposed 

74 
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the r61e of main provider on the male of our species; it 
is one of the primal laws. 

In wanting Dorothy for my own (and God knows how 
madly I did want her) I felt that I must go to her only 
when I had wealth enough to assure her every need. 
This conviction kept me stubbornly apart from her. I 
wrote a dozen letters to her, and destroyed them all, be- 
cause they said too much or too little. Meanwhile a 
merciful multitude of patients helped me to ease the gnaw 
at my heart. More and more I brought my dream the- 
ories into action in everyday practice. Though often 
baffled and discouraged by results, there came now and 
then such clear and convincing proofs of dream power as 
to compensate for every previous failure. Perhaps the 
most notable of my experiments at this time was made 
in connection with the strange personality of Amos Mor- 
dick. 

He was a gaimt man of forty-five, sallow of skin, owl- 
like of countenance; and he had an irritating habit of 
quotation. He spoke jerkily as if it pained him to talk; 
he dumped his second-hand wisdom upon one without 
introduction or warning. Also, he was an acquaintance 
of the Reverend Tom. It was at the latter's instance 
that I went in search of Mordick and found him in the 
throes of influenza. He occupied a living-room littered 
with inhuman books of reference and bloodless statistical 
pamphlets. This room was at the top of one of the 
countless boarding-houses on West Fourteenth Street. 
Somewhere in the vicinity he conducted a small com- 
mission business. He was, apparently, without relatives 
or a close friend — one of the city's host of anchorites 
who live and die alone between the four walls of a hired 
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cell. His intelligence shone through his parsimony of 
words and> I saw at bnce, that he concealed a warm 
nature imder a mask of asperity. 

I have said he was without friends, but that is not the 
whole truth. He had a host of them» and they were the 
children of the streets in the neighborhood. He took no 
pains to conceal his fondness for them, had constituted 
himself their perpetual Santa Claus, seldom coming or 
going without some little gift for each of them. On fair 
summer nights he lounged on the stoop of his lodging- 
house encircled by ragged youngsters, their smut-faced 
absorption in his murmured tales an evidence of the 
eloquence he so successfully hid from their elders. This 
much of his life the Reverend Tom described to me, 
calling the man the Pied Piper of Fourteenth Street, which 
was no more picturesque than accurate, for as I afterward 
learned, Mordick added to his story-telling talent the 
knack of wringing melody from a five-cent flute of tin, to 
the unfeigned joy of urchin audiences. For all of this 
he was put down as a queer if harmless character by his 
matter-of-fact neighbors; some called him a "bug," a 
"nut" and let it go aJt that. 

I found him a docile patient, and though he gnunbled 
in a piecemeal way over his medicine and bemoaned the 
trick nature had played him by keeping him abed when 
he should have been at work, he gradually thawed to my 
encouragement and quiet raillery. It was after I had 
him sitting up, though still too weak to ventiu-e into the 
open, that I surprised his great secret. I had knocked 
at his door and receiving no response turned the knob and 
entered. He sprawled in his armchair quietly asleep and 
holding in his drooping hand a tintype portrait of a young 
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woman. I drew it from his grasp and glancing at it saw 
in the face gentleness and a certain comely charm, with 
trustfulness in the look of her and pride in the set of her 
mouth, the poise of her head. Laying the picture on a 
table I tugged at his sleeve. He awoke with a start, 
raising his arm as if to strike at me. With his recognition 
came confusion and a growled apology. 

"Didn't expect you so soon. Fell asleep — nothing 
better to do." He added irrelevantly: "Guess there's 
no use trying to go to Heaven in a sedan chair." 

"Did I interrupt you on your way to Heaven?" I 
twitted him. "I thought by the way you shook your fist 
at me you might have been dreaming of the other place." 

"Heaven's as near by land as by sea," he quoted, and 
with the crooked twist of his lips that served him for a 
smile: "I'm a poor traveler either route. Dreaming's a 
damned bad business." 

"Feeling better?" I asked. 

**Well enough to stop loafing. Business going to the 
dogs. * Sickness a poor partner for prosperity.' When 
do I get out o' this? " 

"That's up to you," said I. "Keep your mind free 
from worry, your passages open and you'll be at your 
business again in forty-eight hours. Did you take the 
medicine regularly?" 

" *It's a sorry goose that won't baste itself.' Taken 
every damned drop, same as if it hadn't been poison. 
'Medicine's not made to feed on.' " 

"You've covered a hard road, Mr. Mordick, for one 
who dislikes travelling," I told him. "Another day of 
self-neglect and you would have had no need for me or 
my prescriptions." 
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All's well that ends well,' '* he grunted. " *A miss 
is as good as a mile.' " 

" You dream a great deal, don't you? " I asked, knowing 
he must answer in the affirmative. He had all the ear- 
marks of the habitual dreamer. He was about to reply, 
some threadbare proverb forming itself on his tongue, 
when he suddenly straightened in his chair and began to 
fumble in the pockets of his shabby dressing-gown, his 
eyes searching the floor at his feet. 

"Lost something?" I inquired. 

11 he heard me he made no reply. 

"Perhaps this is what you're looking for?" I picked 
up the tintype. 

A look of reUef relaxed his features. He reached 
forth eager fingers and whipped the portrait out of my 
hand. 

"Pretty woman, that," I commented. "Relative of 
yours?" 

He stared fixedly at the poor, cheap bit of photography, 
seemingly oblivious of my presence. I gathered up my 
hat and bag. 

"I'll step in and see you tomorrow," I said curtly and 
made for the door. 

He came out of his abstraction with an effort. 

"Must you go? " he appealed. "Hoped you'd stay and 
talk awhile." 

His invitation was about as enticing as if he had asked 
me to sup with him on a plate of flints. 

"I don't want to interfere with your reveries," I SQ-id 
in a tone of sarcasm. 

"I'm a poor fool without manners," he replied by way 
of excuse. " * Manners stronger than laws' — 'specially 
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bad ones. Wanted to tell you something, Doctor — 
something that makes me miserable." 

I did not, at the moment, note the pathos in his voice. 
I consulted my watch. 

"I'll listen to what you've got to say, Air. Mordick, if 
you'll make it brief. I have a patient to see in half an 
hour," I told him. 

He tendered the tintype at arm's length. "Take a 
good look at her." 

"As I remarked before, she's quite pretty," said I after 
another scrutiny of the likeness. 

"She's more than that, Doctor," he replied with agita- 
tion. "She's one of Heaven's own angels." He ran his 
thin fingers through his hair. 

"Your daughter?" I ventured. 

"My wife," he husked. "Gone these five years." 

"She died young." 

"She is not dead! I know she is not dead!" He cried 
it fiercely, pounding the upholstered arm of his chair. 

"Tell me about her," I said, more to calm him than to 
hear what I felt would be an old story of quarrelings, 
followed by mutual indifference and the inevitable parting 
of the ways, two more lives soured by misimderstanding. 

"I drove her away from me. My damnable temper," 
Mordick was saying, biting oflf his words. "I took all 
she had to give — her unselfish woman's love — ^her 
amiliTig endiurance. Thought when I paid the rent of 
our little New England cottage, that was enough; thought 
chucking her the price of a hat carried out my part of the 
bargain to love and honor. Took her caresses like a cat 
takes 'em — as due me. She scrimped — pinched — to 
g^ve me little surprises — I paid her back with a pat on 
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the cheek. Often found fault with the little presents she 
gave me -:- some flaw in 'em — discovered something to 
grumble over. Fell into the habit of grumbling. * Com- 
plaint is the largest tribute Heaven receives.* Soon I 
got to criticizing everything — food, things about the 
house, the way she wore her clothes — her friends. Always 
pictured her to herself as being in the wrong. Sneered 
at her opinions ; made fun of her views of life. She endured 
it — listened patiently to all my growlings — oflfered no 
excuse except that she was sorry. She took my upbraid- 
ings as if they had been deserved!" 

He paused, clenching and raising his fists and closing 
his eyes as if to shut out the memory of his churlishness. 
'And she tired of it and left you.'^" I guessed. 
Yes, when she reached the limit of endurance — when 
I trampled on her soul — when I — struck her!'* 

He groaned at the recollection of it. I wondered how 
many times since his cowardly act Amos Mordick had 
writhed under its mental rebound. 

"She left me right enough," he went on mournfully. 
"She made no sound when I hit her — smacked her with 
the back of my hand — not a hard blow, though it left 
the imprint of my knuckles red against the whiteness of 
her face. She seemed stunned — but not with the blow. 
I expected her to cry out — to weep or turn on me with 
pent-up fury. Nothing of the sort. She put a shaky 
hand to the spot where I hit her — and quietly walked 
out of the room, her head down on her bosom." 

"And you let her go like that? You didn't attempt to 
stop her, to beg her forgiveness? Were you drunk?" 

"God! I wish I had that excuse," he groaned. 

"What did you do?" 
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"I guess I was more angry with myself than with her. 
I rushed out of the house — walked and walked — miles 

— through the dark — got back past midnight. I cried 
her name — had a dreadful fear. I went shouting from 
cellar to attic — no answer — she was gone." 

"And your search began that night — from then until 
now, unavailing? " 

"Unavailing, so far, yes. But not hopeless. Doctor, 
not yet; not while breath's in my body and I've a dollar 
left." He moaned his resolve from between huge palms, 
masking his face as he sat bent double, elbows on knees. 

I put a hand on his shoulder. "You are not by nature 
a brutal man. What turned you into a croaker, a fault- 
finder, and in heaven's name why did you strike your 
wife.'" 

He threw up his head and laughed in my face, a hollow, 
bitter laugh, with something of fear in it too; the laugh 
of a cruel boy caught pulling ofif the wings of an insect. 

"Egotism!" he shrilled. "Rotten, blind, consuming 
egotism. Know of any medicine that'll cure that disease? " 
You seem to have found the remedy," said I. 
'Yes, — too late,'* he groaned. "I know my worth- 
lessness now, but I locked the stable door after the horse 
was stolen." 

"Yom* overbearing nature got the upper hand of you, 
made you a brute. Some forms of egotism are like that 

— sheer self -drunkenness." 

"Well, I was that kind. I thought so much of myself, 
had had my own way so long, that I believed what I said 
must be true because / said it; believed my ideas, my 
belongings, my person God-approved, because they were 
miner* 
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"Most men are incorrigible egotists, but they don't 
beat their wives or even neglect them on that account." 
I ventured this to draw from him some deeper truth than 
he had yet confessed. 

"Are you a married man. Doctor?" he suddenly ques- 
tioned. 

"No," said I, and the query stabbed me to the 
quick. 

"I might have known it," he muttered. "You ask any 
woman who is chained to an egotistic husband if she's 
happy. Huh! Happy? Oh, she won't tell you the 
truth; feminine pride'U keep that hidden right up to the 
last. Probably no scars on her body — nothing so vulgar 
— no contusions, but her heart's torn, bleeding; her 
spirit's lacerated in a thousand places. An homr after I 
struck my dear one you probably couldn't have found a 
trace of the blow on her face, but my fist went straight into 
her soul, soiled it, crumpled it." 

"You have no clue, no inkling as to her whereabouts?" 
I asked. 

"Plenty of clues — all of 'em wrong," he jerked testily. 
"Been on her trail five years now. Spent all I've made 
on detectives — blood-suckers — on advertising. She 
went out of my life like that," he snapped his fingers, 
"same as if the earth had opened, swallowed her." 

"But you believe she's still alive?" 

"I know it! I'm sure of it! I feel it." He poimded 
his breast with passionate conviction. "God wouldn't 
let her die before I had asked her pardon." 

"You feel pretty certain of her forgiveness?" said I, 
questioningly. 

^*It's all I'll ask of her. I don't want her to change 
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her life for me. She probably wouldn't. I just want 
her to say *I forgive you,' that's all. Just that." 

A thought came to me. "Will you do something for 
me, for yourself, if I promise to help you find your wife? " 

The twisted simulation of a smile contorted his lips. 
"It's good of you to oflfer. Doctor. I appreciate it — 
fine. But I've done everything — Dan to Beersheba — 
everything, no stone unturned." 

"There's one thing you haven't done." 

"What?" He barked his curiosity. 

Before telling him, I said: "You say that you dream a 
great deal." 

"More than is good for me." 

"How do you mean — more than is good for you?" 

"Usually dream of one thing — of her. Wake up 
miserable." 

"How does she appear to you? How does she 
look?" 

"As she looked on the night I — the last night. " 

"As she looks in the photograph?" 

"Yes." 

"Then you make no allowance for the passing of time — 
the five years since you last saw her?" 

"I like to think of her as she was — don't want to think 
of her as being older." 

"That's all very well, Mr. Mordick," I returned, "but 
time spares none of us. I think you would be glad to see 
her at this moment even if she came into the room tot- 
tering and wrinkled." 

Involuntarily his eyes lifted to the shut door. 

"God, yes!" he grieved, "no matter how she looked, 
how old, how wrinkled — in rags." 
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"I want to prescribe a strange dose for you," I told 
him. "Wm you take it?" 

Maybe," he responded noncommittally. 

I want you to think of your wife in a new way and just 
before you fall asleep tonight," I suggested. "Take the 
photograph and study it, feature by feature. Study it 
with all your might. Then try to visualize her — a little 
more careworn — remember she has suffered — a bit 
older, with some of the girlish bloom rubbed ofiF, but still 
pretty, in a more mature way — a woman who has pene- 
trated farther into life. Can you do that?" 

I can try, but it will hurt." 

It will be the beginning of your real penitence." 

You want me to dream of her as she is — as I think 
she looks?" 

Exactly so." 

Besides making me unhappy when I wake up, what 
good'U it do?" 

" It will bring you nearer your wife in reality than you've 
been in five years," was my assurance. 

He gripped the arms of his chair and said with tense 
and unusual volubility: "Doctor, I tell you right now, if 
I saw her in a dream, saw her plainly, heard her voice, 
felt her touch and she forgave me, I think I'd die when I 
woke up and found it wasn't true. I couldn't stand 
thatr' 

Unconsciously he was complicating my exx)eriment, 
making it difficult for both of us, and I realized it was the 
Amos Mordick kind of material out of which so many 
unpremeditated self-murderers are fashioned; I saw that 
I should have to proceed with greater caution, more 
finesse* 
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** Perhaps we had better let the matter drop for the 
present," said I. "1*11 talk to you about it when you are 
up and about, stronger. Plenty of time then to discuss 
dreams and dreaming." 

"No, I want to see it through to a finish, tonight." 

"Better not," I urged. "We'll talk about it tomorrow 
if you like." 

"If you leave me up in the air like this, Doctor, I shan't 
sleep a wink, much less do any dreaming." 

He had drawn himself up in his chair, alert, aroused. 

Go ahead with your instructions," he commanded. 

First I try to dream of her as she is, then — what?" 
Nothing else — yet. Find her in your dream — your 
wife of today. Make sure of her, get used to her present 
appearance; after that something may come out of your 
dreaming that will start you on the right road toward 
her discovery." 

Could that actually happen, Doctor?" 
I am merely oflfering you my prescription." 
It sounds silly, hopeless," he protested, "so damnably 
hopeless." 

"Nothing is hopeless in science," I told him. "Will 
you try the experiment? It's mostly a matter of concen- 
tration — fixing all your thoughts on the portrait. You 
fill your eyes and your mind with it; your sleeping self 
will do the rest." 

He quoted his reply: " *He that does what he can, does 
what he ought.' I'll think of her with all my strength, 
will go to sleep with her image in mind, her image as I 
think she is. Queer idea of yours, Doctor, but I'm lonely 
and desperate enough to do anything, even a fool thing. 
Besides *the heart sees farther than the head.' " 
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"'Then dream with both heart and head tonight," I 
adjured, and left him with a new faith reflected in his 
sallow countenance, the pitiful little portrait clutched in 
his hand* 



CHAPTER TEN 

A FOOL AND HIB PUPIL 

MIDWINTER twilight was pleasantly blurring 
the rigid outlines of the town, completely 
neutralizing the hursh coloring of West Four- 
teenth Street, before I found time to drive to Amos 
Mordick's boarding-house next day. I was filled with 
curiosity as to the outcome of his dream determination. 
In his all-consuming desire to communicate by any means 
with his lost wife, he possessed a powerful motive for con- 
centrating his pre-sleeping thoughts, and as he was, for all 
of his insuavity of tongue and manner, peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to psychic suggestion, I looked for some interest- 
ing, if not wholly remarkable results. 

Mounting Mordick's staircase with the urge of expec- 
tancy, I w^s halted outside his door by a ripple of sound, 
tuneful, mellow, sad as the twilight itself. It visualized 
for me an ancient shepherd lad piping in the dusk of his 
classic hillside, or Pan himself crouching in some moonless 
glade of Erebus. The music rose and fell in disturbing 
cadences of melancholy; a cheap tin piccolo in the hands 
of Amos Mordick was advertising the hidden imrest of his 
soul. I waited for a lull in his playing, then shuffling my 
feet noisily, I rapped on his panel. His call to enter was 
not cheerful and in the evening gloom I discerned him as a 
dim figure groping for the gas-jet. 

"Thought you'd forgotten me " was his grumbled 
greeting. 

m 
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"Not quite," I answered. "What luck with your 
dreaming?" 

He fussed with the gas-fixture trying to get an even 
flame and, succeeding, dropped into his armchair before 
replying. " I saw her, " he said simply. 
As you think she looks today, now?" 
Yes. I would know her among a thousand 
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women. 



Splendid ! " I cried. " It makes you happy, doesn't it? 
Gives a sense of relief, reassurance? Encourages you to go 
on searching?" 

"I would have done that without the dream," he said 
ungraciously. It chilled my enthusiasm. 

"What the devil is the trouble now?" I asked. "Did 
anything else happen — anything to spoil the dream 
meeting?" 

"That's just it," he muttered, "we didn't meet." 

"Do you mean she did not speak to you?" 

"I saw her through a white mist — kind of veil over 
things — she on the other side of a ravine, a black space 
between us. She recognized me — no doubt about that — 
but her manner was neither glad nor sorry. She only stood 
and looked and looked. " He rumpled his thin hair with 
a nervous hand and wheezed a sigh. 

"There was nothing in that to make you unhappy," 
said I. "You've accomplished a great thing in seeing 
your wife as she probably looks at this minute. " 

"Yes. I appreciate what you say. Doctor. But what 
bothers me was the way she was dressed — in white — 
everything white — white from head to foot — white 
headgear like a woman of Holland or a French nun. " 

"That was your dreaming estimate of her purity," I 
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encouraged. '^It's a compAiment to your own fine feeling 
for her. " 

The idea pleased him tliough he refused to admit it. 
"Symbol stuflf," he sneered. "Fm afraid she's turned 
Romanist and taken the veil — locked herself away from 
life — *the world forgetting, by the world forgot.* " 

Remembered by one, at least," I reminded him. 

You'll keep on trying, I suppose? " 
As long as I live — but no more detectives — no more 
advertising." He spoke vehemently. "From now on I 
follow the trail alone. " 

"I meant seeking her in your dreams. " 

"Listen, Doctor. I'm afraid of my dreams, after what 
happened last night. " lie searched me from under black 
brows. " I'm afraid of you, too. " 

"Nonsense," I derided, but with little persuasion in the 
tone, knowing too well what fear meant to the dreamer. 

His mouth twisted in pain. "Suppose," he whispered, 

suppose the white clothes meant a shroud — death? " 
See here, Mordick, '* I cried, irritated by his persistent 
melancholy, "why in Christ's name, do you everlastingly 
look on the dark side of things? Except among the 
Orientals, white is the symbol of life and joy, not death. 
Brace up, man! You come face to face with your wife 
for the first time in a five-year search, you recognize her, 
she recognizes you; she is not the dream of a picture, but 
the real woman, the woman you love, and because she is 
attired in white you plunge your rotten mind in a slough 
of despair. I'm beginning to think you are one of those 
fools who find solid comfort in fits of dejection. " 

My tirade had Uttle eflfect upon him. He waved it 
aside with a weak fiourish of his hand. 
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•'There's another thing worries me about that dream," 
he said, after an interval. ** She turned her back on me — 
walked away. She stared at me like a cow, then deliber- 
ately walked away, snubbed me. Call that a cheerful omen?** 

**You probably scowled at her,'* said I. "You should 
have smiled, greeted her with loving welcome." 

"I went down on my knees to her. That's what I did. 
I pleaded for mercy, held out my arms to her — and she 
turned away. Last I saw of her was a flutter of white — 
headpiece and dress. " 

"And after that?'* 

"Nothing. Oh, yes, I thrashed about some, crying to 
her to come back, clawing at the rocky ledge. Then I 
woke up choking, wretched, sick of life. " 

If you want to be successful in your dreaming, " said I, 
there are things to be remembered. One is, that it takes 
two mental forces (psychic streams or systems, we call 
them) to make any dream. The first force is the wish of 
the dreamer, the second is the censorship exerted on this 
wish which often produces the distortion, or forgetfulness 
of a dream. Your dream censor is no relative of yoiur 
critical self; it is something apart from your latent con- 
sciousness. Nothing from the first force or stream can 
reach one's consciousness without having passed through 
the second force; the latter allows no thought or fancy to 
get by it without exercising its prerogative of censorship. 
This dream censor permits to pass only what is agreeable 
to it. That's what happened to you. You dreamed what 
you ardently desired to dream, then the censor — your 
critical dream self — stepped in and turned your happiness 
to pain, ending your vision by blurring it with a foolish 
tragedy." 
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''Some part of my mind was opposed to some other part? 
You mean that?" he questioned. 

U I told him: "The active part of your brain willed you 
to see your wife, willed a dreaming realization of your wisli, 
willed happiness. The dream censor lay in wait at the 
point of returning consciousness and distorted the memory 
of your pleasure, made it a senseless episode, failing to 
obliterate it. " 

"You mean if I had fought hard enough for the happy 
part, the other part couldn't have interfered?" 

"Not quite that," I admitted. "It isn't a matter of 
fighting. I'm afraid, Mordick, some of your lusty old 
ego got in its fine work at a critical moment in your dream- 
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"It's the thing I've got to battle with for the rest of my 
life, I suppose, in and out of dreams. " 

He fell to musing and I rose to leave. 

"I'll try again tonight," he said coming out of his 
cloud. 

"No, not tonight, " I warned. " Give your mind a rest. 
Dreams are like spoiled children; you can't force them to 
be good. They must be wheedled; cajoled into being by 
some happy desire, conjiu^d by an earnest wish. " 

"And the thing you call the dream censor?" he sug- 
gested. 

" You must override that part of your dreaming brain by 
the authority of your faith in your wish, the fervency of 
your hope. " 

"I must do something. Doctor, anything, to see her 
again as I saw her last night — real, but so damnably mute 
and indififerent. If she'd only spoken to me!" He 
struggled to hide his rising emotion. 
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"You said, yesterday," I reminded him, "that you'd 
die if she came to you in a dream and forgave you. " 

"Oh, it's all diflFerent now!" he exclaimed. "You've 
shown me a new way to her. I suppose dreams are a 
foolish enough substitute for reality; they probably will 
make me miserable every hour I'm awake, from now on. 
But somehow I actually seem nearer to her today. " 

Irrelevantly I questioned: "You are going back to busi- 
ness tomorrow? " 

Yes, if there's any business left to go back to. " 

That will help you regain your normal self," I said. 

When you feel equal to it, try next time to dream of your 
wife by centering your thoughts not on the photograph 
but on your dream recollection of her. Don't tempt 
failure tonight. But, remember, cheerful's the word. Let 
me know what comes of your experiment, will you?" 

He writhed his lips in a solemn reply: " *God helps 
those who help themselves.' I'll do as you say. Doctor. 
"Nothing venture, nothing win.' Will write down what 
happens; *never fry a fish till it's caught.' It's a case of 
sink or swim, from now on ! " And with what doubtless he 
beUeved to be a jocund air, he flung at me as I picked my 
way out of his disordered room: " Taint heart never won 
fair lady.'" 

Marveling at the eccentric soul of him, I bade him good 

night. At the bottom of his staircase the pellucid notes 

of a piccolo came down to me and there was the faintest 

breath of merriment in the tune. 

« ♦ ♦ 

Absorption in my work enabled me to forget Dorothy 
during the daylight hours, but th^e followed no such heart- 
dulling endurance once my weary eyelids closed in slumber. 




She murmured impatiently 
feel.''" 
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Unlike Mordick I had no need to ^hip my fancy into being 
to visualize my loved one. Always in the purlieus of my 
consciousness she floated, a perfect and appealing entity. 
Try as I might to tlirust her out of my thoughts by con- 
centrating on things utterly alien to her, she came per- 
sistently into my dreams, now as a sweet shadow of herself 
and again vitally, radiantly real. Never did I rise in tlic 
morning without some qui(*keniug remembrance of her, 
some dream memory that set my awakening brain in a 
whirl and threatened to undermine my determination to 
remain away from her. Keenest of all these sleep incidents 
was one in which my habitual balloon adventure mingled 
itself with the vision of an ethereal Dorothy, her face 
enveloping the firmament, while I, hurtling earthward, 
implored her to stay out of my dreams and she murmured 
impatiently across the top of the world, "Fool, fool, fool!'* 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

GHOSTS AND THE SHADOW WOBLD 



CAN a dead man rever 
— in a dream?" It 
"Yes,'* I said with] 



revenge himself on a living enemy 
was Adrian's question, 
prompt assurance. "He can, 
but he never has. *' 

"Seems to me I've read something of the sort, some- 
where," he commented, musingly. 

"Only in fiction," I told him. "There isn't a 
single authentic instance in which the spirit of a dead 
person has returned to work its vengeance on a living 
dreamer. " 

Adrian pondered my statement, then, "How can you be 
sosiu-eof that?" 

"It's a subject I've studied very earnestly," was my 
assertion. "Even the rich archives of the Society for 
Psychical Research have no convincing examples. " 

"Of course the whole thing's bunk," he murmured half 
to himself. 

I considered him thoughtfully for a moment. His 
manner was uneasy. "Dri," I said at length, "why did 
you ask me that question?" 

His grin was labored. " Oh, I merely wanted to see how 
far your credulity had led you. " 

"There was more than that behind it," I charged. 
"Out with it!" 

He examiiied his cigar with a pursed-lip interest. When 
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he spoke, his eyes were quizzical, his voice ironic. " You're 
quite sure those who pass from the earth do not come back 
to plague the living? '* 

"In wakeful existence? No. In dreams? They cer- 
tainly do return, but not to annoy the dreamer. " 

He was silent, puflSng rapidly. 
What's on your mind? *' I coaxed. 
Oh, nothing important," he returned. "I was think- 
ing of an incident of my day's work and wondering if you 
would glorify it as a *dreara problem. * " 

"Then it is important." 

"The tragedy, yes, but not the dreaming part of it. " 

I was aroused. "Tragedy?" I echoed. 

"Homicide, suicide — general hell, " was his crisp expla- 
nation. 

I did not try to conceal my curiosity. "Tell me about 
it. " I sank into a chair. 

" It will take a bit of telling, " he hesitated. " Going out 
soon?" 

I looked at my watch. "I have only one call to make 
tonight — the French Hospital at eleven. It's now eight 
thirty. If—" 

"It isn't as interminable as all that," he chuckled. 

We had climbed to my study for an after-dinner smoke. 
Outside, the streets swam in cold fog. The cheerful grate 
fire was an altar of comfort. I nursed my cigar and 
restrained my impatience as Adrian stood inspecting the 
blaze. Presently he said: 

"Since I've been attached to the District Attorney's 
office, some queer things have come under my notice, and 
mostly they have occurred on the east side of town. It's 
not an over-nice place, as you know; I mean certain parts 
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of it. I ran into one of those unpleasant areas this mom- 
ing. 

"Chinatown raid?" I ventured. 

"Nothing so mildly picturesque," he returned and let 
himself down into the generous embrace of an over-stuflFed 
couch. 

"Well, why not be explicit?" I urged. 

"You've read about the murder of Rosalie Wenck and 
the suicide of the man Langler with whom she eloped?" 

I shook my head. "Never heard of either of them," I 
confessed. 

Adrian frowned his increduUty. **The papers have 
reeked with it. " 

"I'm sorry," I said humbly, "but I don't find time for 
more than a hasty scanning of headlines. " 

"Then you don't read the yellows," he grinned. 

I asked: "Who were RosaUe — what's-her-name, and 
Lang?" 

Rosalie Wenck and Herman Langler," he corrected. 

The man was a popular east side cigar-maker of Bohemian 
birth, thirty and well-to-do, according to the standards of 
his neighborhood. Rosalie was a child, fifteen, I think 
they said, and beautiful in her dark, ox-eyed way. Langler 
murdered her day before yesterday, then killed him- 
self." 

Adrian waited for me to realize the facts. I had no 
observations to oflFer and he proceeded: 

"The girl's mother appealed to our oflBce to find RosaUe 
when she disappeared a month ago. Langler's wife made 
a similar appeal to Police Headquarters. Langler had 
helped himself to a thousand dollars out of the funds of the 
labor organization of which he was the treasurer. Besides 
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being a cradle snatcher and a deserter of Wife and childien» 
he was an embezzler. " 

"Nice character," I commented. 

> 

Adrian went on: "I had him trailed to Chicago, but he 
became suspicious before we could nab him for extradition 
and he lit out for Detroit. We were hot on his path in that 
city when, for one of those reasons known only to the 
criminal mind, he bounced back to New York and a fur- 
nished room within a pebble's toss of his former home and 
family. He brought Rosalie back with him. " 

She must have known he was a married man, " said I. 

These trusting maidens are not always as blameless as 
they appear." 

Adiran spoke evenly. "She was a simple little thing, 
ignorant, blinded by the man's blandishments and free- 
handedness; a peasant girl with a peasant's mind, though 
bom in a New York tenement. " 
And the tragedy .f^" I prompted. 

When the police went to arrest Langler they found 
him dead on the floor, a bullet in his brain. The girl lay 
on a bed, two awful wounds in her young breast. She 
could just gasp out that Langler had shot her and then 
turned his pistol on himself. She died while they were 
telephoning for an ambulance. " 

"Horrible!" I frowned. "And yet something of the 
i kind happens almost every day in this overcrowded, cos- 
( mopolitan burg of ours. " 

Adrian sat up, flickiug away his cigar ash. "But not 
the sort of thing that followed. They told me there 
probably would be some kind of a row at Langler's funeral. 
And believe me, there was. I went over there this mom- 
iiig a5^ found myself in the midst of at least a thousand 
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people — wild-eyed men, shrieking women. They 
swarmed the street, hurling curses upon Langler's insensate 
clay as it was being borne to the grave. Twenty policemen 
fought the mob to force a passage for the funeral. The 
crowd tried to drag the body from its over-omate coflSn. 
They wanted to tear it to pieces. '* 

"Seems to me the fury of the people was rather credit- 
able to their outraged sense of morality," said I. 

Adrian shrugged his disagreement. "They didn't take 
a very normal method of showing their moral integrity. 
Their profanity was blood-curdling. When the dead 
man's wife and children came out of their tenement to 
enter the first carriage, the throng went stark mad and 
the frail, frightened little widow with her two youngsters 
sni£9ing at her skirts bolted back into the house believing 
the people were menacing her. ** 

"Why didn't the police club the mob into subjection?'* 
I advanced. 

" They tried hard enough, " Adrian chortled. " Donny- 
brook Fair was a Sunday-school picnic compared with the 
rumpus. But twenty policemen with the lustiest of 
homicidal intentions can't crack the skulls of a thousand 
clamoring lunatics, every one of *em with a ghoulish desire 
in his heart. " 

Where was the girl's body all this time? " I asked. 
'As a matter of fact the Wencks lived directly opposite 
Langler's home — I mean his real home. They could not 
help hearing all that went on, down there in the street, as 
they hung over little Rosalie's white coflBn — the mother, 
the father and two elder sisters. Can you fancy the 
mixture of their emotions?" 

" I'd rather not, " said I. " How did the thing end? " 
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"In a grand climax." Adrian threw up his hands in 
mute description of an explosion. "There was a brass 
band, wailing out strange gipsy airs; through all the 
rioting the musicians continued to play. Langler, mur- 
derer, thief and suicide had kept up his club insurance 
policies and these contracted for music, an elaborate casket, 
pall-bearers, flowers — they were all there ! " 

"I'm glad I was not, " I murmured, edging closer to the 
cheerful blaze. 

"Well, it was something to see," declared Adrian. "I 
never thought such a scene could occur in the streets of 
New York." 

"All things are possible in this polyglot town," I 
affirmed. " You spoke of a climax. " 

"It came with a bang when the driver of the hearse 
started up his horses while the human wolves were snarling 
in their lingo, 'Brute!' 'Murderer!' Thief !' A red-eyed 
woman thrust her head out of the Wenck apartment and 
screamed in her native tongue : * My God ! How can you 
give this man a decent burial? Drag him to the river! 
Let the dogs claw him apart and fight over his bones !' " 

"I guess that didn't pacify the mob to any extent," 
I threw in. 

Adrian passed his palm across his brow. "The roar 
they set up drew more hundreds to the scene. The crazy 
throng swayed around the hearse like a swollen torrent 
around a tree stump. The cops wielded their sticks as 
if they too had gone mad. The sudden influx of curious 
ones pressed those nearest the death carriage in upon its 
guardians and the renewed scrimmage made the vehicle 
rock like a boat in a storm. When some one threw a brick 
smashing one of the glass sides of the hearse and the driver 
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stood up on his box and lashed his horses straight into the 
human mass, a lot of people were thrown down and 
trampled on. Dave, nothing half as dramatic was ever 
staged on Broadway. " 

"I've always contended," said I, "that the streets of 
New York oflFer more stirring melodrama than its theatres. 
When do they bury the girl? " 

He struck a match savagely. "They put her away this 
afternoon. No one attended her funeral; no crowd, no 
music, no interest in the child — not a sprig of flowers. 
HeU!" 

"And where does the dream problem come in? " I jogged 
him. 

" I talked over the case with Rosalie's father, a dark little 
man, all nerves and superstition. He showed me a threat- 
ening letter that Langler had sent him just after the 
scoundrel ran oflF with the girl. Langler swore in violent 
Bohemian oaths that if Wenck made any attempt to have 
him followed, he would return and wipe out the whole 
tribe of Wencks, or failing that would take his own life, 
appear to Wenck in his dreams and hound that distracted 
simpleton into a state of insanity or his grave. " 

"Well?" 

Adrian stretched his length on the couch. "Do you 
beUeve that Langler — or the constant fear of him in 
Wenck's mind — will make the latter dream of his dead 
enemy until he begins to believe in Langler's threat to 
harm him? Do you think it possible for Langler dead to 
destroy Wenck's sanity through some process of dream- 
ing?" 

I guffawed at the legally precise way in which Adrian 
had framed his question. 
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"Don't laugh," he snapped, "answer me. " 

"My dear fellow," I responded, "Wenck will probably 
sleep tonight with no thought of Langler in his mind. I 
know the dull breed of him. " 

"You know nothing about this man," retorted Adrian. 
"He is afraid to go to bed, or even fall asleep; he sits up 
all night long, rousing himself with a shudder whenever 
he finds himself nodding. " 

"Then there's some hope for him," I returned. "He 
has imagination, and when sooner or later he falls asleep 
from sheer exliaustion, he wnll dream of Langler only to 
discover there is less cause to fear him in a dream than 
in his earthly form. " 

"You haven't discarded your dream theories, have 
you — controlling them and all that fiddle-faddle? " 

"Don't be alarmed on that score," I assured him. 
**Most of my 'theories' have been transferred to the depart- 
ment of exact science; my facts are all nicely tabulated 
and docketed. The reason Wenck won't be troubled by 
Langler, however formidable that criminal gentleman may 
array himself in Wenck's imagination, is that no ghost can 
terrify the living when met in a dream. If the spirit of 
Langler parades itself through Wenck's sleeping conscious- 
ness, Wenck will either ignore him or come to some friendly 
understanding. " 

"I don't think that's humanly possible in Wenck's 
case, " warmly asserted Adrian. 

"Dreams are not to be measured by human possibili- 
ties," I answered. "You'll admit that the figure of 
universal fear is an apparition from the grave. Conunoiily 
speaking, we all cherish the belief that the dead are hostile 
to the Uving. Few of us are brave enough to walk through 
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a graveyard at night without some uneasiness or a quick- 
ening pulse. The fact that no authenticated instance is 
on record in which any kind of a specter ever harmed a 
living creatiure has not lessened this dread. But in dreams 
we may encounter a whole army of wraiths and be no moi^ 
disquieted by them than if they were so many tin soldiers. 
During sleep we meet the dead on an equal footing; they 
have escaped their shrouds and we have eflFected a tem- 
porary release from our bodies through the back door of 
the mind. The fear of supernatiu'al phenomena, of 
vengeful spooks or evil spirits is no longer with us; for we, 
too, have become for a time denizens of the Eternal Land 
of Mystery." 

Adrian feigned a yawn and said: "Accepting as you do 
the vagaries of the mind during sleep as things of reality, 
seems to me to discount your statement that ghosts are 
non-existent. " 

"Non-existent except in the dream mind," I 
amended. 

"Of course the dead don't return to us in any form, " he 
affirmed. "Like the yokel's camel, *there ain't no sich 
animile' as a ghost, and in the same accounting there can 
be no such thing as a dream entity. " 

"Are thoughts real things?" I asked. 

"We are talking only of dreaming," he countered. 
"You can't by any stretch of common sense call the sleep- 
ing mind a thinking one, any more than you can call a seed 
in the ground a flower. " 

"You've hit upon an unfortunate simile," I scorned. 
"The seed is the flower, the soul of it, the beginning and 
the end of it, just as our untrammeled ideas and fancies 
are the seeds of our dreams; they lie fallow in the mind 
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until sleep, like a bu£fy gardener, nourishes them into full 
fruition." 

The light of conquest gleamed in Adrian's eye. "That 
being the case, " said he, " won't Langler rise up as a de- 
stroying spirit in the dreaming mind of Wenck, the seed of 
his own thought-fear blossoming into some hideous sleep 
apparition that will pursue him in and out of his waking 
hours, eventually driving him mad, or into a suicide's 
grave?" 

"I think not," said I, "because, so far as scientific 
observation goes, the dream folk who inhabit the territory 
beyond the threshold of our waking consciousness are a 
cheerful company. They harbor no animosities, have no 
prejudices. There is perfect altruism and a free-masonry 
of spirit among the dead, if we may judge of their condition 
from what is seen in our dreams. It is only when we 
encounter the things of this world that our dreaming selves 
have any cause to become frightened. Dream ghosts are 
almost invariably merry; sometimes they are hilarious. 
They leave their excess baggage of hatred behind them 
when they foregather with the living sleeper in the great 
republic of Somnolia. " 

"Why Somnolia?" queried Adrian. 

"Why not?" I parried. 

"Where did you get the word?" 

"It's what everybody calls it who has traveled there." 

"I'll bet you invented the name. " 

"What does it matter — to you? " said I. 

"The trouble is, Dave, you've so hopelessly mixed up 
your imagination with your science that you don't know 
where the one begins and the other leaves oflf. " 

"I'm so sure of every step of the way, Dri, that with all 
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your legal dexterity you can't contrive a single pitfall into 
which I may tumble for your amusement. " 

"Rot ! Sheer rot ! " ejaculted Adrian for want of a more 
telling rejoinder, and just then Hodgkins came in to say 
someone wanted to speak to me on the telephone. 

"Who is it?" lacked. 

"A man of the name of Mordick, sir. A most incoherent 
person, if I may say so, sir. Says he has found someone 
and that you will understand. " 

I sprang up, making toward the door. 

"Don't go, Dri, till I come back," I cried. "I'll have 
something to tell you that will make every curl on your 
skeptical black head stand on end. " And I dashed from 
the room leaving Adrian and Hodgkins gazing after me 
in transfixed bewilderment. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

A WEIRD QUEST AND A PARROT 

AMOS MORDICK'S voice, high-pitched and tremu- 
lous, as if he were talking through his toy tin flute 
rather than the telephone, came to me in strident 
gusts. He was, as Hodgldns had warned, incoherent. 
What with his excitement and his abominable habit of 
deleting his words at random, I had some diflSculty in 
getting at the heart of his message. But out of his vocable 
chaos, I gathered that having gone early to bed that night, 
after following my prescribed ritual of portrait gazing 
and concentration, he had experienced an unusually 
impressive dream. In it his wife had appeared with life- 
like reality, clad in the dress of an hospital nurse. He had 
envisioned her, white-robed, standing at a window through 
which the sunlight streamed. That his wife was serving 
as a nurse in some public institution for the sick, Mordick 
was convinced. Already he had incurred an immodest 
telephone bill by calling up most of the hospitals in the city 
and its suburbs, demanding to know if a nurse of the name 
of Mordick was attached to its staflF. I refrained from 
suggesting that doubtless she had dropped her married 
name the night she walked out of his life. Mordick's 
failure to locate her at once chilled his first headlong ardor 
but not his faith in his dream and the outcome of it. His 
belief that I had helped him arrive upon a tangible clue 
was rooted in a new and unyielding optimism. 
I wondered, as I listened to his halting talk, if I had acted 
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wisely in leading him on, by means of a frankly imposed 
dream, to seek an actual, physical reunion with the one he 
loved; his wife might be on the other side of the globe 
or at rest under the turf for aught either Mordick or I knew 
to the contrary. I had set out to perform a stubborn if 
not an altogether Quixotic job. Remembering that my 
patient was not what the world would call a perfectly 
normal man, that his mental fibre, though in no sense 
weak, was not of the conunon toughness and pattern of the 
average man, a surge of remorse for what I had done swept 
over me. Failure now to find his lost mate might kill 
Mordick out of hand, and I would be his slayer as surely 
as if I had driven my scalpel through his heart. I thrust 
the mean fear aside. I would stand or fall by my skill and 
knowledge; I would link my faith in dreams with his own 
high hope. From henceforth I would throw the full weight 
of my science on the side of Mordick's quest. 

After his rush of news I asked: "How did she look?" 
"Just as you said she would, " he replied. "She's older 

— a little bit — pretty though, nurse's cap very becoming 

— all smiles. Dark place separating us gone — just 
hospital room — window, sunshine, framed thing on side 
of window. " He gave the details of his vision with the 
warm brevity of a picture salesman telegraphing to a 
prospective buyer the salient points of a rare painting. 

I pressed him harder. "You jumped to the conclusion 
it was a hospital room because of your wife's attire — her 
nurse's dress. " 

His answer was acid. "No need of discussing that, 
doctor. It was a hospital — that point's settled. " 

"What besides your wife's costume makes you so certain 
8he is nursing in a hospital?" I challenged. 
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^* Medical chart on window — writing on it» temperature 
record, name scrawled at bottom, picture of building at 
top, though I couldn't place it. " 

I persisted: "What else suggested a hospital?" 
He growled his reply: "Didn't need anything else — 
hospital all right. What I didn't see I felt — hear me? I 

Seur 

I assured Mordick that he might rely upon my most 
strenuous and constant efforts to help him in the hunt for 
his missing consort. Some final questions I put to him: 
"Did you dream anything before or after seeing your 
wife?" 

He responded with subsiding interest: "Dreamed all 
kinds of things — nothing to do with her: didn't try to 
remember them — mixed, nothing clear — no sense. " 

"Wasn't there some one particular thing you can remem- 
ber?" I was feeling about for I scarcely knew what. 

He made no answer and I thought we had been cut oflF. 
To my repeated "Helios" he finally replied: "Yes, there 
was another thing — remember it now. Saw myself a 
tramp, dirty, tired, fast asleep leaning against front of 
ancient temple — ruins — Greek, I guess. " 

Something hke the Parthenon at Athens? " I suggested. 
Smaller — toy-like, old — crumbling. " 
You were a homeless tramp, and you leaned against 
the side of the ancient temple and slept — a sleep within 
your sleep?" 

"Against front pillars — Doric — row of 'em. " 

That's important, " said I. He wanted to know why. 
Doa*t bother about that detail now. I'll get in touch 
with you later, tomorrow, perhaps." He grumbled 
vaguely. "Don't lose heart," I cheered him, and added 
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with extravagant assurance. "We'll find your wife, 
Mordick, if we have to scour the earth for her." He 
muttered something about lavish promises lessening credit. 
I bade him "good night'* and hung up the tortured 
receiver. 

Adrian was poking at the fire as I returned to the study. 
He whisked about from the glowing coals, pivoting on a 
knee, and looked up at me curiously. "Well, have you 
had a pleasant little chat with your spook?" 

I dropped into my chair. "Nothing very spooky 
about the fellow I've been talking with," I informed 
him, "though he has a remarkable power of pene- 
trating the web of material fact with a pair of fast-shut 
eyes. " 

Adrian's tone was bantering though his interest was 
plainly genuine. "Who," te asked, "is this prodigious 
seer?" 

Then I told him all I knew of Amos Mordick and how I 
came to meet him through the sympathetic reconmienda- 
tion of the Reverend Tom. I roughly sketched the man 
in his book-littered room, his aflFection for the ragamuiSns 
of his neighborhood, his manner of abbreviated speech, 
his gift for fluting, his runaway spouse and his great dream 
determination. When I had finished, Adrian could not 
restrain a gasp. "And you are leading this man on 
to believe that he will one day encounter his wife, just 
by continuing his dreams of her? " 

"It is an unusual undertaking," I admitted, "but you 
state my position too baldly." I ignored his gesture of 
contempt. "I am positive that Mordick's mind in its 
dreaming state will show him the way to his wife. I 
believe that somewhere, somehow these two people MriU 
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be reunited. The dominating thought and wish of the 
man's life is to iSnd the woman he mistreated and make 
some amends. I believe this will come about by the 
intense urge of his desire, forcing to the surface of his 
dreaming facts and suggestions which would never occur 
to him when awake. " 

Adrian frowned, distressed. "It's none of my business, 
Dave, old man," he protested, "but I can't help feeling 
uneasy on your account in this unnatural case. It seems 
so wild, so chimerical — as if you were trying to build a 
habitable house with a boxful of nursery blocks. Besides, 
you never can tell what a man like this Mordick may take 
it into his head to do. " 

"He will do what I say," I declared with confidence. 
"And I know that he, or I, will find his wife before long. 
Mordick is no crank, Adrian: he is psychic, and has a 
clairvoyant intelligence developed by his reach toward the 
dream content. " 

"You are talking a language I don't understand," 
reproached my friend. 

"I mean that Mordick can see things in dreams — see 
farther into the back of his brain — if you Uke that better 
— than you or I and most other people. " 

"But merely seeing things in dreams doesn't give them 
reality, " said my merciless interlocutor. "All things may 
be possible in dreams, as you've so often afllrmed, but you 
must have found out by now that you can't hitch your 
wagon of facts to the most low-hung and accessible of 
stars. " 

" I have managed to harness some very substantial data 
to a great variety of unusual and complex dream material, " 
I told him. " What you call the impossible may be a mere 
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commonplace to a practiced dreamer, a man like Mordick 
or — myself. " 

He refused to be impressed by this declaration of 
superiority. "A dream whether it is beautiful or ugly 
should remain nothing but a dream. To dream of impos- 
sible things is to wake up knowing them impossible, " he 
declared. 

"Careful!" I warned him. "You came within an ace 
of committing an epigram that time. Even if you had, 
though, it would not have been true. The only kind of 
dreams that count are those in which we see the impossible 
occurring feasibly; the possible is what happens every day 
to everyone and dulls existence. " 

He shook his head. "You never can convince me, 
Dave, that the inflexible laws of the physical world have 
anything to do with what passes through our helpless 
minds while we lie sleeping. " 

His cocksureness angered me. I flared at him: "You 
talk with the assurance of ignorance. As a lawyer and a 
criminologist you should have a better grasp of psychology. 
Let me tell you, once for all, that the laws which govern 
the mental world are precisely as definite and inexorable 
as those of the material world. The thoughts and wishes 
out of which our dreams are bom do not come at random; 
back of every dream is an imconscious motive power which, 
though often imrecognizable, hides some deep desire. No 
dream, however confused, is an isolated, chance phenom- 
enon. Everything we dream is woven out of our waking 
experience and our desire to interpret some physical effort. " 

"I'm from mid-Missouri," grinned Adrian. "You will 
have to *show me,' and show me without your damned 
doctor's dialect." 
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"I will, " said I, and was formulating some non-technical 
way of presenting my contention when a woman's scream 
rang through the house. It was followed by a crash, the 
clatter of something metallic, a noisy scampering about 
and a babble of excited voices. Adrian and I, staring at 
each other, stood for a moment listening. The hubbub 
came from the basement and was varied by an occasional 
harsh squawking, then a subdued but unmistakable 
wailing. 

"I think we had better investigate, " I said and bounded 
down the stairs, my companion at my heels. Following 
the mingled sounds I pushed into the servants' quarter. 
Margaret, the housemaid, stood in the middle of the 
kitchen floor blubbering Celtic incoherencies and hugging 
to her breast a highly eflScient right hand swathed in the 
folds of her apron. Hodgkins, comically foreshortened, 
was on his hands and knees under a table and giving 
cautious battle to a vociferous and agile splotch of green, 
which in an instant of repose resolved itself into Amazon, 
the tutelary deity of our domestic lower regions and a 
parrot of exemplary speech and disposition. For all her 
profane ancestry and a career aboard ship, she had never 
been known to voice a phrase more improper than "Please 
go to Hell. " That was the apparent range of her impious 
vocabulary. But now the bird was raucously and volum- 
inously swearing like a rum-maddened pirate as she fought 
back Hodgkins' advances with beak and claw and eluded 
the flank assault of a toasting fork in the grasp of Mary, 
the cook. It was the latter's sailor brother who had 
presented Amazon as a birthday token of affection. The 
battered cage which nightly housed the bird, lay side- 
yfiae and unshapely beneath a chair. Stray wisps of 
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green and scarlet strewed the floor as feathery evidences 
of conflict. 

I called oflf Hodgkins and Mary, the former backing from 
under the table and rising with a flushed face and stam- 
mering apologies. To be caught oflf his pedestal of dignity 
was a crushing humiliation from which he was a long time 
recovering. Left to herself Amazon ceased clamoring and 
stalked from her vantage point. 

When quiet was restored Margaret explained how, as 
was her wont, she had tried to lift Amazon from her perch, 
putting her to bed in the big cage. This night the bird was 
asleep as the maid took hold of her but came suddenly 
out of her stupor with a wild screech, biting into the 
astonished maid's forefinger with a swift vigor that made 
her loosen her hold without ceremony. I dressed the torn 
digit and put its owner's fears to rest. Hodgkins with 
sheepish mien, much caution and a broom handle returned 
the parrot to its cage. Laugliingly I described the incident 
to The Dearest Lady as we met her on the stair. Adrian 
and I returned to my study. 

"I have heard many foul-tongued birds," observed my 
friend, "but never one with such a sumptuous and varied 
flow of Billingsgate. Your decorous Amazon is a treasiuy 
of sacrilege. " 

"And yet, as you heard for yourself, the servants all 
agree she has never before uttered an oath. " 

"But you don't believe that? " 

"There is no reason why they should lie about it. '* 

Adrian asked : " Well, if that is true, how do you account 
for the parrot's Christian muteness until ruffled, and its 
sudden eruption of blasphemy when a great occasion 
seemed to demand it?'* 
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"Amazon," I explained, "probably was in the middle 
of an absorbing dream when Margaret took hold of her 
and brought her back to consciouness too suddenly. No 
doubt the bird was dreaming herself among the former 
companions of the fo'castl' and following their coarse talk, 
when the maid laid hands on her, producing some instant 
image of danger, impelling the parrot out of sheer self- 
defense to bite at the thing nearest its beak which hap- 
pened to be Margaret's finger. " 

"You're not serious?" Adrian drove the question home 
with irritated gravity. 

"I am, indeed," I assured him. 

He looked aghast. "Good Lord, man, you don't go so 
far as to believe that birds and beasts have dreams in their 
sleep?" 

"Even the little fishes in the sea," I solenmly avowed. 
" I know it to be a fact. " 

Adrian suppressed a groan. Quickly he changed the 
subject of our conversation and a few minutes later left 
the house. His parting words were cheerfully casual but 
I read in his worried brow a concern for what I suspected 
he believed was my declining reason. Poor Adrian ! Had 
he foreseen to what forceful and picturesque ends his own 
uncultivated and discouraged dreams would one day lead 
him, he might have doubted his own personal and perfect 
sanity. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

mr MYSTERIOUS PATIENT 

QUITE unprofessionally, I called on Mordick at 
his oflSce the day after our telephone confab. 
His place of business was, if anything, more 
jumbled and disorderly than his living quarters. It 
sprawled in the top loft of a dingy, drab-colored structure 
tucked away in an uncommercial side street filled with 
vicious tenements and small, ill-kempt shops. It was a 
down-at-the-heels shell, harboring a dozen little manu- 
facturers and merchants. The dead soul of failure rode 
up and down in its shaky elevator and tottered through 
its unswept corridors. On the besmudged glass door of 
Mordick's official cubicle a black legend annoimced that 
within abided 

The Bountiful Faiby Distbibuting Company 
Amos Mordick, Manager 
This, I thought, as I opened the door and a bell jangled 
rustily, is the spot whence emanates the largess so freely 
spread among the poor children of his neighborhood by 
my quaint patient. I know, without being told, it was 
Mordick, with his strange admixture of poet's ideality 
and prosy shrewdness, that had bestowed upon his busi- 
ness its hyperboUc title. 

He greeted me with a clipped but genial "momin"* as 
he led me into an inner room and lifted an overflowing 
box of metallic "novelties" from a chair beside his clut- 
tered desk. He was keen for knowing why I had desig- 
ns 
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nated as impoitaiit his dream of himself as a tramp dozing 
at the portals of a Greek temple. Unwisely, I told him it 
might be the key to the location of the particular hospital 
In which his wife enacted her r61e of nurse. I saw his eyes 
light up at that and at once I regretted my indiscreet 
suggestion. I hurried on to obliterate the idea by assuring 
him that although the symbol of the Greek temple might 
be of consequence as a clue, it just as readily might be 
misleading, for jails, churches, hotels, to say nothing of 
innumerable stately dwellings are equipped with Doric 
columnar entrances. "* Hope's a waking man's dream,'" 
he quoted, looking past me. Presently I left him at his 
desk, his unseeing gaze upon its Utter. 

Hi Hi Hi 

My reception-room was crowded with patients when 
I returned home that afternoon. Many of them had been 
waiting since shortly after midday, though my oflSce 
hours were known to be from one to three. The earUest 
caller was a fashionably attired woman of middle age and 
a stranger. As I entered the house I had noticed In front 
of the door a smart brougham drawn by a pair of splendid 
bays, and attended by a liveried, stiflf-necked coachman 
and an equally rigid footman. I did not associate them at 
once with the lady whom Hodgkins annoimced as the first 
to be attended to in the order of arrival. She introduced 
herself with a name which, somehow, I felt did not fit her, 
Ididnotaskherwhy she had sought me; Indeed I had no 
curiosity on that point. People from all over New York 
had been coming to me of late and I seldom asked for 
references. I saw at a glance that my new patient was 
neurotic, the victim of a feverish existence and her own 
repressed feelings. Beneath her refinement of speech I 
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could read a nature that was an emotional volcano. Her 
lips twitched, her eyes roved away from mine when I tried 
to hold them. Her shapely fingers were in constant agi- 
tation. She was on the verge of nervous breakdown and 
though she struggled to appear composed, I could see she 
was torn within by the gnaw of something which she could 
neither check nor comprehend. 

"I don't suppose you can help me," she began with a 
wearied air, "none of the great specialists have." 

I asked a few questions which she answered vaguely. 
Then suddenly and without warning she sprang from her 
chair and stood with contracted brows and lowered eye- 
lids, plucking unknowingly at the chain of her lorgnon. 
She inhaled a series of quick, pain-laden breaths, then 
opened her eyes upon me. "I can't stand it any longer. 
Doctor. You must do something for me — something at 
once. " She bit her under lip in restraint of her torturing 
nerves and exclaimed with a suppressed sob: "I phall kill 
myself if I have another dream such as I had last night. 
You must stop my dreaming. Doctor. They tell me you 
can do it. I'll do anything — anything you advise, I'll 
make any sacrifice, if only I can have one night's rest 
without dreaming. " 

I remained silent, motioning her back to her chair. 
She turned to obey my gesture but upon some new and 
uncontrollable impulse of her sensory fibres, she whirled 
upon me, a wild fury of herself. 

"Why do you sit there staring at me? " She groimd out 
the words between set teeth. "Why don't you do some- 
thing, suggest something, prescribe for me?" Her excita- 
bility increased as she went on: "Is it the money you're 
thinking about? You needn't worry about that; I'll pay 
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you whatever you ask, and in advance. How much do 
you want?'* She reached for her purse. 

I stood up, gently but firmly pinioning her arms to her 
side and forcing her back into her chair. ** I can do nothing 
at all for you," I said, "unless you control yourself. Be 
reasonable, madam. I think I can rid you of your nervous- 
ness and your painful dreaming as well. " 

"You can? You will?" she cried out, and grasped my 
coat, tugging at it, as if in this way to hurry me on to her 
rescue. "Oh, Doctor, Doctor," she moaned, and could 
say no more for her sobbing. 

As best I could, I calmed her, leading her thoughts away 
from herself, for, as most physicians know, hysteria in 
nearly all its forms is egotism gone to seed. Here was a 
woman of education, wealth, refinement, who had become 
a drunkard of the emotions; her present state was no more 
than a fit of delirium tremens centering upon that tre- 
mendous and absorbing first person, singular, symbolized 
in the simplest of alphabetical characters, I. New York 
is crowded with her kind. They are the human whirligigs 
of the city's social life, turning endlessly on the pivot of 
their own private interests. She was quite charming when 
her mind was free for a moment of its nervous obsession. 
Cautiously I brought about the subject of her dreams. 
She fell back upon her hysteria at first mention of them. 
I spoke to her with brutal sharpness and offered her the 
choice of the door or a statement of plain facts. 

"The dream that troubles me most," she recited with 
hesitant effort, "is the one in which a young negro pur- 
sues me down the side of Madison Square Garden. He is 
on a bicycle and he tries to ride over me as I race in mad 
fear from the very top of the tower to the street. There 
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"Please think back, " I pressed. "Was there no childish 
whim or fancy upon which your heart was set, but which 
was forbidden, unreasonably refused you?" 

She sat with puckered forehead and rummaged among 
the forgotten ruins of remembrance. A little startled, she 
looked up after a while, her lips parted and incredulity 
in her eyes. She spoke with hurried interest. 

"When I was about twelve I wanted a bicycle more than 
anything else in the world. Father thought it would be 
undignified for me to be seen riding through the streets 
on a wheel, but said he would buy me one if mother agreed. 
She, however, would not hear of such a thing; said it was 
both vulgar and dangerous. I had seen many girls of my 
own age joyously pedaling through the Park." 

"And you never had a bicycle of your own?" 

"Never. I tried every way I knew to get one; I sulked 
and had tantrums and more than once cried myself to 
sleep in a passionate longing for the one thing I could not 
have. Father bought me a cart and pony, but I always 
thought them a poor substitute for a bicycle. " 

"Later on you took up cycling I suppose; when it was 
a new fad?" 

"No, I have never ridden a bicycle." 

"Are you quite certain of that?" 

She gave me a look of resentment. "I think. Doctor, 
I should remember if I had." 

I noted signs of her returning self -consciousness which 
meant the renewal of hysterics. I said with feigned 
truculence: 

"You are hiding something I should know! You must 
tell me everything about this bicycle incident if you want 
me to help you." 
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As I hoped, my accusation aroused her ire, but spurred 
her mind at the same time. "You must tell me every- 
thing," I commanded, "everything!" 

She struggled to unearth some recollection of the trivial 
youthful episode. The eflFort touched some dormant 
spring in her memory, for she admitted that she now 
recalled distinctly how once, as a school-girl, she had 
allowed herself to be wheeled along a city block past 
Madison Square Garden perched upon the saddle of a 
new bicycle, which was on its way to its purchaser, in the 
hands of a negro delivery boy. 

It was a perfect case of psychoanalysis and proved the 
Freudian theory of dream elements, the "association of 
ideas" and the causes underlying certain functional 
nervous disturbances. The long-concealed wish of my 
bewildered patient had worked its way from her very 
childhood up to the present stage, where her still ungrati- 
fied desire took shape in her dreams as a pursuing darky 
on a wheel, making her nights a terror and, in spite of all 
other distractions in her life, undermining her whole 
nervous organization. 

Simply, I explained these things to her. She smiled her 
disdain. "I came for advice and medicine," she declared, 
and with the shadow of a sneer. 

I will give you the advice, but no medicine, " I told her. 
What is your advice?" she asked, fearful, I could see, 
of some absurdity. 

Buy yourself a bicycle and ride it." 
'Doctor, I am too distressed to joke about my con- 
dition. " 

"My dear lady, I am not joking," said I. "There are 
other patients waiting. You have my prescription for 
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dispelling your obnoxious dream. I must bid you good 
day. '* I rose as I spoke, as evidence that our interview 
was concluded. 

'You are exceedingly discourteous," she accused. 
I am exceedingly busy," I answered. 
But it is ridiculous! No one rides a bicycle today. 
I would make myself the laughing stock of all my friends 
if I so much as mentioned the word bicycle. Besides, I 
drive in the Park in my own carriage every day, and have 
my touring car and a limousine — " 

** There is no substitute for the bicycle, in your case," 
I assured her. "All your life you have wanted a bicycle. 
That is a wish you must gratify if you would escape the 
phantom of your dreams. Go out into the coimtry where 
you are not known, learn to ride a wheel, take long spins 
in the simshine, and when you return to town let me know 
the result. " 

"It is not an alluring prospect,'' she murmured, 
attempting a smile. 

"It should prove more alluring than being hounded 
down the tower of Madison Square Garden by a smirking 
negro boy on a bicycle," I reminded her. 

She rose, sighing. Intently she scrutinized my face. 
I read in her look the struggle between the truth of my 
diagnosis and her imbelief that out of her vanished child- 
hood such potent suffering as hers could span the years to 
undermine her middle-aged puissance. She made as if 
to speak. Instead she gave me a cold bow and swept out 
to her waiting carriage. 

"And that is the last of her," I thought. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

A SOCIAL LEADEB 

THAT evening, across the snowy cloth and silver 
of the dining-table, I caught the play of some 
unusual interest in the face of The Dearest Lady. 
I waited for her to divulge her thought, and when Hodg- 
kinSy whose versatility included his services as a butler, 
had finally left us alone, she said through her pansy smile: 

"I didn't know you numbered the famous Mrs. Castle- 
ton-Hunter among your patients. When did she come into 
your fold?" 

"Mrs. Castleton-Hunter?" I repeated. "What do 
you mean? I've never set eyes upon the lady.** 

"David!" she exclaimed in hurt rebuke. 

"Mother, where did you get the idea I had been elected 
to attend so lofty a social personage?" I asked. 

A reproachful tightening of the lips had replaced the 
pansy smile. "I hope you are not trying to be cryptic. 
Major Minor." 

All matters were serious when The Dearest Lady 
reverted to the old-time nickname. I hastened to say: 

" I give you my word, mother, I haven't the least inkling 
of what you mean by referring to Mrs. Castleton-Hunter 
as a patient of mine. I assure you she is not. " 

I was puzzled to know how this notion had come to 
lodge itself in The Dearest Lady's fancy. The idea was 
absurd because, as every doctor in town was aware, the 
great Mrs. Castleton-Hunter with her wealth and her 
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social sovereignty, practically retained her own physadan, 
a noted nerve specialist. 

"Well, my eyesight may be failing me, David, but if 
Mrs. Castleton-Himter didn't call on you this afternoon 
then it was her twin-sister. Besides, every one knows the 
Castleton-Hunter bays and livery. I saw the carriage 
from my window, saw the lady enter and saw her leave. " 

I put down my knife and fork and lay back in my chair 
giving vent to the mirth that would not be denied. So 
it was the arbiter of New York's social fortunes, famous 
on two continents, mistress of one of America's largest 
money hoards, the feared and fawned upon, the bedeviled 
of parvenus and climbers, the patron saint of all that was 
socially sublimated, who had brought her overwrought 
nerves to my humble consultation room and been recom- 
mended to ride a bicycle for the cure of her night terrors! 
In a word I explained to The Dearest Lady how my fash- 
ionable caller, noting my innocence of her identity, had 
chosen a commonplace incognito and bluntly been made 
aware of the unlovely cause at the bottom of her dream 
obsession. 

"She will never follow your advice," declared The 
Dearest Lady. "You might as well ask her to walk down 
Fifth Avenue pushing a wheelbarrow." 

"I am not so sure of that,'* saidl. "Another dream 
visitation of the scorching negro lad and she will be ready 
to ride down the Avenue on a broomstick. " 

The Dearest Lady shook her head. "I think she would 
rather die than make herself ridiculous. " 

"She will have to choose between ridicule and madness 
before long," said I. "She threatened to kill herself, if I 
failed to rid her of her incubus; but her type doesn't take 
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kindly to self-destruction; the love of material things has 
too strong a hold on them. '* ) 

"Judging from what I have heard of her, " observed The 
Dearest Lady» "Mrs. Castleton-Hunter is neither a moral 
nor a physical coward. She is undoubtedly high-strung, 
sensitive to pain and a victim of insomnia, according to 
gossip. '* 

I smiled. "The fact that she has a recurring dream 
proves that she is not a total stranger to sleep. " 

"No doubt she is wearied by her ceaseless round of 
social duties," continued The Dearest Lady. "But 
neither her position, nor even her pride, would prevent 
her from flinging herself out of a window in a fit of despond- 
ency engendered by the fear of insanity. " 

"Well, there's an easy way out of her difficulty and it 
Ues along a good country road with a determined and 
probably heavily veiled lady on a bike." 

The picture I suggested of Mrs. Castleton-Hunter 
astride a plebeian bicycle, her head swathed against 
recognition was too much, even for The Dearest Lady's 
ready sympathy and she broke into bubbling laughter. 

" What a merry little party we're having ! " The Rever- 
end Tom stood in the doorway. Like Adrian he was a 
privileged member of our family and his presence was 
never previously announced. 

"Just in time for coflfee, Tom," invited The Dearest 
Lady. 

"No thanks, Mrs. Warren. I've had mine. I slipped 
in to ask you and David to help me gloat over my latest 
*find."' 

He began to loosen the string of a small square parcel. 
"It's a beauty," he went on, "the finest specimen of the 
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Orthoptera group I've seen in years. " He brought forth 
a white pasteboard box and removing the cover took 
out a stout ourd on which was impaled a large brown 
insect. 

"Now, then, look at that, will you?" he cried. "Isn't 
he a wonder?" 

"Why, it's only a grasshopper," was The Dearest 
Lady's disappointed comment. 

"Madame, I am shocked at your lack of appreciation," 
returned the Reverend Tom, solemnly and in mock rebuke. 
He held the mounted insect at arm's length. "You see 
before you the perfect Gryllidee, the most wonderfully 
constructed of Nature's invertebrate darlings, the last 
word in the evolution of insect locomotion." 

It's a common locust, isn't it?" I queried. 

If you insist on a vulgar name it is a locust, but not a 
common one." He leaned the card with its mud-colored 
figure against the edge of the celery dish. "You might go 
so far as to call it a cioade, which in a way it is; you mi^t 
even lower yourself to the extent of referring to it as a 
grasshopper, and I don't deny that it has some claims to 
that himible designation; but science insists it is first of 
all a saltatorial orthopterus of the Locusta type and I 
insist it's a peach of a treasure for my collection. " The 
Eternal Boy was forever bursting the bonds of the grave 
and rever^id Signior in Tom Kestrel's person. 

Where did you get it?" I asked. 

You'll never guess," he plagued. 

You're right, I never will." He saw that I did not 
share his enthusiasm for crucified locusts. 

"I picked it up in a Second Avenue junkshop. Honor 
bright I Think of that fragile masterpiece remaining 
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intact* among great chunks of rusty old iron and a forest 
of ropes and pulleys!'* 

"If you'll wait a few months I'll agree to furnish you 
with a bushel of such creatures right out of Central 
Park," I promised. 

"Oh, no you won't," he smiled. "This is one of the 
rare birds, the identical locust whose ancestors ate up 
Egypt and got themselves mentioned in the Bible." He 
swung his open hand in the direction of the insect. 
"Just study him! He has race and history behind him. 
His line goes back to the dawn of life. He's a regular 
blue-blooded, hard-fighting, far-traveling opthoptera. I'm 
going to call him Terry for short. " 

"Why don't scientists call things by their Christian 
names?" puzzled The Dearest Lady. "Why call a locust 
an orthop — whatever you said it was?" 

"Probably for the same reason yoiur dressmaker calls 
herself a 'modiste' and the gown she cribs from a Parisian 
fashion magazine a * creation,'" I volimteered. 

"Or on the same principle that the medical fraternity 
prefers Latin to plain English," and the Reverend Tom 
thrust a stubby thumb into my side. 

"Call him what you please," I said. "He has the face 
of a fool. I have no use for grasshoppers with their bulging 
eyes, no forehead, no brain and no room for one. Bees 
and birds have tJie business instinct, the ant is an engineer, 
but the grasshopper lives his life hopping into space and 
not knowing where he is going or what he may land upon. " 

The Reverend Tom looked personally affronted. He 
was too dumfoimded by my tirade to respond at once. 

Hodgkins came in to announce several patients waiting 
in the reception room. I hurried away leaving the preacher. 
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with his hobby for collecting insects, endeavoring to 
justify his passion to The Dearest Lady's vast amuse- 
ment. I could never understand why it was that my 
friend, who had chosen for his life's work the arduous 
enterprise of redeeming immortal souls, could find so much 
pleasure in surrounding himself with the dried remains of 
bugs. I was forced, however, to accept his own explana- 
tion, that the most insignificant of the Almighty's crea- 
tions brought him a better appreciation of human kind, 
since both were the most minutely constructed of nature's 
mechanisms and both were given to strange and inexphc- 
able metamorphoses. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

WHERE SHADOW MEETS SHADOW 

I HAVE sometimes spoken slightingly of Greenwich 
Village, yet the big round world, of which I have seen 
a considerable slice, holds no spot that so sets my 
heart to pumping, that so warms and rejoices me, as does 
this regional ghost of our vanished island city — the New 
York that was. Years before the "Village'* was "dis- 
covered" by its present alien and self-conscious invaders 
who paint and write and pose and talk, and talk again; 
before it became the capital of Bohemia and the Valhalla 
of dead art fads, it was for me, as it must always remain, 
the " loveUest village of my soul. '* It is my proudest boast 
that I was bom within its precincts. 

In one of the pleasantest comers of this Greenwich, 
behind an unassuming, vine-clad dwelling, there stands 
another and smaller house of dark red brick and cream- 
white woodwork with an upper structure of broad glass 
panes — the familiar "north light" of a studio. Between 
the sentinel residence on the street and its retiring rear 
neighbor, there is a well-kept garden of color-drenched 
blooms and here the birds meet in summer to gossip of 
theirtravels and splash about in the bowl of a tiny Carrara 
fountain, which gurgles softly to itself of forgotten romance 
and of Arcady. The place lies under the spell of an en- 
chanted sleep, with a tall old maple on guard, and, I think, 
it waits for the return of one in hooped and flowered skirts, 
who was wont to gather posiea here for her lavender- 
US 
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scented parlor, when the town was smaller and cahner and 
Mr. Madison was President. Back of the high studio win- 
dow with its curtains of pale yellow silk, there lived and 
toiled until quite recently a wonderful woman, and her 
name was Martha Gilchrist. She was really Mrs. "Billy" 
Gilchrist, but she had been so long a widow and had 
established herself so securely in the public mind as 
Martha Gilchrist, that any other name would not have 
identified her or her work. 

She was a decorator of fine porcelains, Limoges, Sevres. 
There was inherent art and individuality in her designs 
and noble coloring; quaUties which set her work apart, 
made it desirable among those who knew what was rare 
and choice, without a price tag to guide them. Specimens 
of Martha Gilchrist's craftsmanship fetch auction prices 
today that would widen her clear blue eyes with amazement. 
But it is not as an artist I like best to recall her. Her 
character far transcended her genius in subUmating a 
china bowl, or endowing teacups with personaUty. She 
was a rare being enthroned among her books and pictures 
and a wealth of fascinating bibelots; these and her music 
made her luminous in the quiet studio beyond the garden, 
estabUshed her within a self -created atmosphere of charm. 
She was still a girl at fifty. Though she had gone down to 
the pool of grief and drunk deep of its acrid waters, she 
had returned to life imembittered, with the flavor of 
existence sweet upon her tongue, her eye alert to the big- 
ness and beauty of life. 

Martha Gilchrist had one ideal as she had one great 
sorrow — her boyish husband, who had tragically term- 
inated their twelve months' married happiness by contract- 
ing pneumoQis^ 9Jid speedily dying of it. The pair had 
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lived with Babes in the Wood improvidence and when the 
deserted partner, dazed and helpless, found herself facing 
the problem of existence, she was penniless and possessed 
ct but a single proficiency. What had been an engaging 
pastime became perforce and after some struggling, her 
means of livelihood. To dull the pain in her heart she 
plunged at once into her china painting and with such 
concentrated fury that renown and money flowed in upon 
her, unexpected, almost unwelcome. Nor did her increas- 
ing success abate her industry. She flogged herself into 
new fevers of toil and her days were periods of passionate 
application. One morning she fell over among her 
brushes and paint-tubes and I was summoned to attend 
her. Our friendship did not cease after her slow recovery. 
I felt strangely drawn to her and had an intuition that 
in some inexplicable way she was to prove herself an 
important factor in my life, a guardian spirit perhaps, a 
good angel at least. I did not permit myself to dwell 
much upon this feeling. It was enough for me to know 
that her studio was a restful and inspiring place when my 
work permitted me an idle half-hour. 

I was not long in discovering the extended range of 
Martha Gilchrist's knowledge of dreams. She never 
scoffed at any of my theories and advanced some of her 
own which, if they were bizarre, were always worthy of 
discussion and based on a sure foundation of physics or 
psychics or both. She was a dreamer who dealt in realities. 
Through her sensitive woman's interpretation many dark 
comers of my own investigations became illumined with a 
clearer light. When I have made known in these pages her 
chief dream experience and given her explanation of it, a 
brand new chapter in psychoanalysis will have been thrown 
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open to science, a fresh revelation of dream power presented 
to a world that dreams and knows not why; it is a unique 
study in abnormal psychology as revolutionary in its way 
as the discovery of the origin of species or the application 
of anesthetics. It was during one of our afternoon talks 
that she revealed to me her most wonderful of all sleeping 
perceptions and gave me a glimpst into her unsiurveyed 
paradise of dreams. 

We had been speaking of the dream heritage of mankind, 
of the part dreams have played in hmnan history, of the 
blind faith which priests and people alike have placed in 
the dreams of the ancient prophets. 

"What," said I, "is your understanding of a prophetic 
dream — assuming there is such a thing? '* 

" Prophetic dreams? " she repeated and gave a low laugh. 
"I used to believe in them — intensely, unquestioningly. " 

"And now you don't, " I finished for her. 

"I no longer have need for dreams of a future. I have 
compressed all of the future, my future, into a satisfying 
present. " 

She busied herself with brush and palette, her long, 
white fingers poising a camel's hair pencil over the placque 
on her table-easel. Swiftly she brought her brush down 
on the spread wing of an outlined butterfly and it fluttered 
into colorful life. 

"It is a great thing to have found contentment in one's 
dreams," I commented. "What upset your belief in the 
power of dreams to foretell the future? " 

She squeezed out an inch of rose madder on her palette. 

"I caught my mind tricking me with a false dream and 
later on I demanded something better of my visioning 
inteUigence and got it. " 
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"I am curious on this point," said I. "Most people 
believe they have at some time received warnings, felt 
premonitions in their dreams. Of course they are wrong, 
but here you are, denying it all, but oiSering no explanation 
for your disbelief. " 

She bristled at that. "But I have an excellent explana- 
tion — the best in the world. " She swirled a brush in a 
tiny pan of gamboge. In a tense voice she resumed : " I've 
never told any one before. Doctor, but I dreamed of my 
husband, saw him as plainly as I see you, knew that he 
was the man I should one day marry and it was more than 
a year before I actually met him. There was no possibility 
of my having seen his face before — outside my dreams. 
He had never been in New York until the day I was intro- 
duced to him, and I had never been in San Francisco where 
he was born and had always lived. Billy came to me 
across the continent, first in my dreams and then in the 
flesh." 

"Down in your heart you were very proud of your gift 
of peering ahead? " I chaffed her. 

"I was too excited to realize the wonder of it when my 
dream man walked right into my life. " She smiled deeply 
at the recollection. 

"Then you found it was all an illusion? " 

"Not until long afterward — after I had promised to 
marry Billy. I didn't want my dream miracle to be an 
illusion; it was too beautiful a thing to destroy, but my 
demon of self-analysis kept pointing out the utter impos- 
sibiUty of my ever having seen Billy before he came to 
New York. " 

"What did Billy think about it? You told him, of 
course. '* 
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She bent lower over her work, a sad little droop at the 
comers of her mouth. "I don't think he realized at that 
time how much the dream meant to me, what a wonderful 
thing it was to have grown to know him in my dreams 
and then suddenly in a sun-flooded room with a dozen 
chattering people aroimd us to look up and see him stand- 
ing before me. " 

"But how did you come to lose faith in your pretty 
delusion?" I asked this wondering if she knew the real 
answer to the riddle. 

"After I got over the thrill of it, I began to think back, 
trying to discover what objects or circumstances could 
have shaped themselves into the image of a person of whom 
I had no previous knowledge. Slowly there came to me 
the recollection of a much-admired head of St. John, an 
engraving from one of the Uffizi canvases which hung in 
our living-room at home and before which, as a child, I 
often stood entranced, my little hands clasped, my lips 
parted, my whole being absorbed in admiration of the 
manly countenance. Anywhere and at any time I could 
shut my eyes and see the sharply modeled features and 
intense expression of the portrait. Billy's features were 
clean-cut, his expression alert if not intense, but aside from 
that there was no further resemblance. I was compelled 
to admit to myself that I had dreamed the St. John portrait 
so often, clapping it onto the shoulders of a host of men who 
came and went through my sleep-veneered consciousness, 
that it became at last a standard, an ideal. And so when 
I looked into the face of the man who more nearly 
resembled my dream portrait than any one else, he was 
no longer St. John but Billy; the preacher of Patmos was 
swallowed up in the boy from San Francisco. " 
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** I know how it was, " I assured her. " The illusion was 
really based on your unformed wish to marry a man as 
noble-looking as the painted St. John, your girlhood's 
hero." 

She had let her hand with the brush fall into her lap 
and sat looking at the cqlor-checkered placque with eyes 
that saw only the face of the man she loved. I turned to 
the table at my right and thumbed the leaves of a thin 
vellum-bound book of poems. My movement brought 
her out of her reverie. 

"I sometimes wonder," she mused, wielding her brush 
again, "whether we should not all be happier if we could 
determine just what we most desire, could make up our 
minds definitely what it is we expect to get out of life and, 
having formed our decision, go to sleep and dream of it 
without disturbance, dream on forever. " 

"Perhaps," I ventured, "something like that is what 
happens to us in the end?" 

She spoke earnestly. "Nirvana, nothingness, complete 
dissolution is preferable to a state of conscious idleness with 
all eternity on one's spiritual hands and nothing to do. " 

"But there is the very human longing for reunion with 
those who have gone on ahead of us, " I suggested. " Surely 
you look forward to meeting yoiur husband somehow, some- 
where in the Great Beyond? " 

She glanced up with something of shyness in her face 
though there was a note of defiance in her voice. "I do 
not have to wait imtil I die to enjoy commimion with my 
dead — with Billy." 

"Oh, you've been attending a spiritistic seance, have 
you?" I challenged. 

Her brow puckered fleetingly at the accusative query. 
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"I mean that I seldom close my eyes in sleep without 
meeting him. Few nights pass without our coming 
together. Since the day he died he has seldom failed me, 
seldom been out of my dreams ! " 

"He is always the same?'* I asked. "He is never con- 
fused with your other dreams? " 

"He is the same lovable, laughing, carefree Billy who 
made our Uttle life together a splendid memory. He is 
the Billy of robust health, the Billy of generous impulses. 
He is no vague, elusive figure, not a spirit, not a shadow, 
not really a dream entity, but just — Billy. " 

Her expression as she spoke was that of calm happiness. 
She did not pause in her work as she made her remarkable 
statement. She may have emphasized some of her words 
with a more vigorous stroke of her brush, but there was 
nothing in her voice or manner to indicate imdue excite- 
ment or hysteria and it would have been criminal to think 
of Martha Gilchrist as even mildly insane. Still I decided 
to test her soundness of thought as far as I could without 
arousing her suspicion of my intent. To this end I 
asked: 

"Are you quite sure the Billy of your present dreams is 
not another illusion built out of the same kind of material 
as that of your dream portrait of him when he was a 
stranger to you?" 

She leveled her gaze at me with the sweetest and saddest 
of smiles. " I knew you would ask that. " She laid down 
her palette and brushes and swung around in her chair, 
facing me. 

"It is only natural you should believe me self-deceived, " 
she went on. "At first I asked myself the question over 
and pypr iagain^ *Am X being misled by my love for Billy 
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into thinking I see him and talk with him in my dreams?' 
I told myself it was sheer madness to imagine that Billy 
dead could be other than a fond figment of my mind^ an 
image drawn by a too willing and active imagination rft 
the moment when consciousness ebbed from my brain and 
I lay as inert and imreal as Billy himself. I constantly 
fought down all thoughts of him before retiring, loaded my 
mind with everything conceivable that was foreign to his 
memory and extraneous to his likeness. When I felt sure 
that nothing short of Billy's own reincarnation in the flesh 
could make me visualize him, I would go quietly to sleep, 
to be confronted at some hour of the night with his appear- 
ance by my side, as undeniably real as my hand. After 
a while I gave up struggling against his appearance. Now 
I watch and wait for him. We talk together and often it 
is about things we never discussed when he was alive. He 
does not spring up suddenly from the darkness, but taps 
at my door and when I call to him to enter, he strides over 
to my bedside, kneeling there, sometimes holding my hands 
clasped in his, sometimes passing his fingers caressingly 
through my hair in the old way. " 

She rose quietly and began to wipe the color from a 
handful of brushes. Her action patently was to conceal 
her emotion. She caught my absorbed gaze and turned 
toward the window to hide the crimson tide in her face. 

"I don't know why I am teUing you all this, " she said, 
half over her shoulder. " But I am hoping you will under- 
stand. You don't think me a cackling old fool. Doctor? 
You don't think me crazy?" 

She probably saw by my expression how deep a faith I 
had in her rational statement of a little-imderstood dream 
state, for she brightened and threw off her embarrassment 
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even as she loosened her painting smock and cast it on a 
chair. 

"I should like to hear more about Billy's visits," I 
gently urged, adding quickly, "that is, if you don't mind 
dwelling on them, if it doesn't distress you to speak of them 
frankly to one who comprehends, sympathizes with your 
experiences. " 

She gave me a look of gratitude. "You know how it is 
with lovers — even old and married ones." Her smile 
was whimsical. "Sometimes Billy tells me a story, but 
mostly we just hold hands, in the dark, I returning the 
occasional pressing of his fingers, the mute signal of our 
affection. Once, when my fever was high, just after you 
first came to see me, Billy picked me up bodily and paced 
with me up and down the room, holding me in his arms 
as a mother holds her fretful child. '* 

What happens when he leaves you? '* I put in. 
Usually he stoops and kisses me, goes straight to the 
door, standing there a moment, waving his hand. He 
never goes through the door but opens and closes it on 
entering or leaving the room. When he has gone I hear 
him tripping lightly down the stairs. Sometimes he is 
whistling, always he is gay-hearted, boyish. " 

"With all their vividness, you know these nightly events 
are only dreams, don't you? Billy of course is nothing 
more than a figure of your imagination. " I half expected 
to see the structure of her obsession fall about her in 
fragments. 

"Do you think it matters at all what you call the phe- 
nomenon which recreates Billy for me, brings him boimd- 
ing lifelike and joyous out of the void of sleep? Do you 
think I care whether you label it dreaming or madness?" 
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She shot her words at me, her eyes defiant. ^'Give the 
experience any name you please, the fact remains that 
when I am asleep Billy is as substantial, as absolute, as 
tangible as the day we were married. If he is a dream 
Billy, I am a dream Martha; and if our dream life is spent 
happily together what does it matter that one of us walks 
the earth in the daytime while the other sleeps in a grave; 
both of us are waiting for the night to give us freedom and 
our love." 

"But your true Billy, your dream lover," I said, "does 
not rest in the grave by day. Where do you think he lives 
when the sim is up and the world astir and you are awake 
with your mind busied in your work? " 

She replied, breathing her words in a kind of subdued 
ecstasy. " I like to fancy him wandering through nebulous 
areas where the full moon swings down to the sea and 
waits for night to come, while Love plays upon the silvery 
planet like a celestial harp, or rides its rim as he tosses the 
stars about for Billy's amusement." 

"You unconquerable visionary!" I admonished. 

I was neither shocked nor thrilled by her explanations. 
The self- justification of Martha Gilchrist merely confirmed 
what I have long held to be an indisputable truth — the 
reality of the dream life to the sleeping mind that has 
learned how to understand its activities After all, noth- 
ing exists except what is registered on the brain and that 
chiefly through the eye. The importance of our wakeful 
consciousness has, I think, been vastly overrated. Who 
dares say that the dream state is not what nature really 
intended us to cultivate, to develop, so that life might 
become more marvelous than it is, less boimded by physical 
restrictions, or that our bustling period of wakefulness was 
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not primarily intended as a mere interiude during which to 
gather and store impressions for the larger life of dreams? 

A low ripple of laughter broke in upon my musings. 
Martha Gilchrist was saying: "Are you thinking out a 
nice way to have me committed to a sanitarium?" 

"I am thinking what a fine, brave woman you are to 
have voiced even to my discreet ear what so few people 
on this earth can grasp, much less discuss. " 

**Thank you, Doctor." She came close to me and put 
a hand on my shoulder, as a friendly man might have done. 
**I have allowed you to share my secret with me, first, 
because dreams are your specialty and then because you 
may be able to turn my experience to some good accoimt 
when I am gone. I have kept a diary of my dream life 
with Billy. I am very jealous of that little book; no one 
shall see it but you, and you may dip mto it only after I 
pass on. You will imderstand what is written there. It 
will be yours to use as you will — print it or bum it. " 

"I hope it will be many a long year before I have the 
privilege of reading that book," I replied as I rose to go. 

Came a cheerful rat-a-tat of the brass knocker on the 
outer door of the studio. A spruce little maid brought 
forward a card on a tray. I picked up my stick and hat. 

"Oh," exclaimed the artist, with a catch of pleasure in 
her voice as she glanced at the wisp of pasteboard. To the 
maid she said with eageraess: "Show her in at once." 

"I will run along, " said I, and wondered why the usually 
prompt and friendly hand of Martha Gilchrist was denied 
me. I heard the soft rustling of a woman's gown behind 
me, and turned to confront a radiant being in whose eyes 
there were mingled surprise and merriment.^ As you have 
guessed, it was Dorothy<y 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

THE OFFSPBING OF A HARASSED MIND 

THROUGH the tall window a broad shaft of after- 
noon sun slanted into the studio enveloping 
Dorothy in its tremulous amber. She stood for 
an inappreciable moment in lovely confusion, then, 
silently, our hands met and the wondering voice of Martha 
Gilchrist chirruped: "What? You know each other? 
How perfectly splendid!" 

Suddenly aware of the slight upon her hostess in having 
first greeted me, Dorothy, amending her error, swept 
toward the artist in aflFectionate salutation. It was evident 
here was a friendship of long standing. 

"Doctor Warren and I have known each other all our 
lives," Dorothy explained. Then as if to modify the 
warmth of her words, she added: "We're both products of 
Greenwich Village, you know. " 

"I have remained rooted in the original soil while Miss 
Martin has been transplanted to a fairer, more favored 
field," I smiled. 

"Fifth Avenue has never given me what Hudson Street 
gave me," said Dorothy enigmatically but with an 
inflection that sounded like regret. 

"I know — unconventionality and shabby picturesque- 
ness?" I suggested. 

"No," she exclaimed, "light-hearted honesty, genuine- 
ness, disinterested friendships!" She thrust the words 
from between firm lips, her eyes darkling. 

140 
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I watched her mood with interest. It was new to me. 
It indicated hidden and smouldering fires in her nature. 
I attempted a cynical response to disrupt her seriousness. 

"I never suspected Hudson Street of harboring altru- 
istic qualities," said I. "If it has any reputation it must 
be for sordidness. " 

"At least it doesn't pretend to be something it is not," 
she sturdily contended. 

Martha Gilchrist came to the rescue. "We live in a 
quiet backwater down here. Life is more placid; we per- 
mit ourselves time to cultivate unselfish relations with 
our neighbors and most of us are too poor to indulge in 
pretence of any sort. Fifth Avenue is a roaring cataract, 
a foaming, seething torrent of social and business ambi- 
tions and the outward display of wealth." 

"You mustn't forget," I reminded her, "that a part of 
the Avenue neither roars nor foams nor seethes — our part 
of it from South Washington Square to Twelfth Street.'* 

"Fifth Avenue is a polyglot thing that grows more 
snobbish as you reach farther into the heart of it, " snapped 
Dorothy. 

"What in the world has the Avenue done to you?'* 
I brazened. **You speak of it as if it were a vicious dog 
that had bitten you." 

"It has," she answered quietly, and there was the bare 
hint of tears in her voice. I saw that I had blundered upon 
some hidden wound; in trying to be jocular I had hurt her, 
bungling clod that I was. 

Tactful Martha Gilchrist pointed to the great placque 
upon which she had been at work. Addressing Dorothy 
she asked: "How do you like it, my dear, as far as it has 
gone?" 
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The girl bent toward the platter. "It is beautiful, '* 
she cried, "beautiful. " She studied the lines and coloring 
intently. "I almost wish you'd leave it as it stands, aa 
a sketch. It is like a dream of some ancient Japanese 
garden. " 

The artist's eyes danced with pleasure. "I am glad you 
see it like that, '* she murmured. " I have put a good deal 
of my day-dreaming into it. " She turned to me with an 
explanation. "The placque is a commission from Miss 
Martin. '* 

The big, translucent disc of porcelain assumed an 
immediate and vital interest for me. I found myself 
repeating Dorothy's praise. "It is very beautiful," I 
echoed. 

And the more I looked, the more I became aware of its 
exquisite traceries and harmoniously blended hues. 

"You have caught the spirit of the old Japanese mas- 
ters," I said. "It is worthy of Korin or Satatsu at their 
best." 

"With something in it that is purely Occidental and 
wholly Martha Gilchrist," praised Dorothy. 

"I believe you two children are conspiring to turn my 
poor old head," she laughed, and blushed like a girl when 
an admirer first tells her of her charms. '^ 

A cuckoo clock on the wall piped five and I said some- 
thing about an appointment uptown, stressing ndy regret 
for having to leave. The words were sincere enough, you 
may well beUeve. 

"My car is outside," said Dorothy." "If Mrs. Gilchrist 
will forgive me for running away so soon, I will drop you 
at your patient's house. Doctor." 

Martha Gilchrist's lips wreathed an inscrutable smile. 
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She said, "By all means give the Doctor a lift, my dear." 

Out ia the slumbering garden Dorothy paused to watch 
a bumble-bee nozzling his way into the yellow cup of a 
jonquil. ** Fanpy this, right here in the heart of New York," 
she marveled. "How do you suppose that bee found his 
way over here?" [ 

" I think he's a native of the quarter, like you and me, " 
was my surmise. She looked up with an expression of 
tender approval and moved toward the bowered exit to 
the street. I stood aside to allow her to precede me. She 
acknowledged the movement with a quaint dip of the 
head that was the essence of eighteenth century courtesy, 
but the gleam of mischief she shot at me from under arched 
brows belonged entirely to the present and her own 
ebulUent youth. 

On the sidewalk she asked: "How far uptown are you 
going?" 

As far as you'll take me," I evaded. 
But your appointment — your patient? Where shaU 
I set you down?" 

"I have no appointment, no patient — none that can- 
not wait, " I declared. " I want to be with you for a while, 
talk with you, if you'll let me. " 

She gave me a furtive look, her lips parted, her eyes 
alight. "Suppose I dismiss the car; suppose we walk 
about in the Square?" 

"Great!" I exclaimed, and wondered what had become 
of my determination to hold aloof from her. She spoke a 
word to her chaufiFeur, who touched his cap and dashed 
away in the big limousine like a startled bird and with as 
little whirring. We walked eastward. 

Nothing was said for the space of half a block. It was 
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enough for me to be pacing beside the girl I adored, my 
heart thumping, while my brain joyously rioted 'with a 
thousand lightning speculations. I trod the air while 
doubt tugged at my coat-tails and apprehension hanmiered 
my reason. But the song in my heart drowned the clamor 
of my thoughts. The spendthrift sun flung its treasure 
along oiu* pathway and life was good under the limitless 
dome of crystalline aziu*e. Finally Dorothy spoke. 

"Why have you kept away from me?" 

I had no ready answer to her uncomfortably direct 
question, and mumbled something about the eternal 
demands upon the time of a physician. "Truly I have no 
leisure these days, " I assured her. 

"And yet here you are walking about with me, making 
your own leisure, proving that you can drop the reins 
when you choose." 

"As a matter of fact I am shamelessly neglecting some 
very worthy sick people at this very moment." I said 
it almost pridefully. 

"Isn't that horribly wicked of you?" A shadow of pain 
crossed her face. "You make me feel like an accomplice 
to your crime. " 

"You are," I laughed, "an accomplice before and after 
the fact. " I saw she was taking the matter too seriously. 
"Please don't worry about my patients; I will make 
up for all lost time by giving them extra good treat- 
ment." 

We came out into Washington Square and foimd an 
empty bench shaded by a clump of bushes. The white 
arch shone softly against its mellow red background of 
old-time dwellings on the north side, and children scamp- 
ered about while the lumbering 'busses passed and repassed 
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in the roadway under the delicate curve of New York's 
most impressive commemorative structure. 

I sensed rather than saw that something profoundly 
troubled Dorothy. Her gay chatter seemed to end, 
despite her, on a subdued, even melancholy note. She 
fought to keep up her spirits and I, pretending ignorance 
of her recurring dejection, talked with as much merriment 
as I could master. How long we sat there I could not tell, 
but the hours sped unheeded. It was only when the glow 
of the westering sun flamed in the windows of the taller 
buildings across the treetops and the shadows were turn- 
ing from purple to gray that Dorothy suddenly put aside 
pretense and said : 

^*I wonder if you would be interested in a secret?" 

**I am the custodian of a great many secrets; all doctors 
are." I had not yet realized her seriousness. "Have you 
found a family skeleton?" I bantered. 

Her pretty brows contracted and there was suflFering 
in her voice as she replied: "My family skeleton didn't 
wait for me to find him — he walked in upon me, took 
possession of me. He has come to stay, to destroy my 
happiness, to spoil my life, I'm afraid. " 

I leaned toward her, quickened to her need for sym- 
pathy. "What is it? I knew something was bothering 
you. Please let me help you. You know I would do any- 
thing in the world for you, don't you?" 

She related a small gloved hand on my arm and raised 
moist eyes to mine. "I don't think you can do anything 
in this matter, but I wanted to tell some one. I want 
your help, your advice, if you can, if you will give it. " 

"You can count upon me in every way, in everything," 
I told her soberly. 
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She was silent a moment, apparently struggling how 
best to begin, then with fused pain and anger she flung 
out: "Father is thinking of marrying again!" 

I expected something far more tragic than that 
announcement. I could have laughed with relief had not 
Dorothy's dolorous countenance forbidden it. 

"You don't want him to marry? You think he is too 
old?" I questioned. 

"Oh, you don't understand, " she complained. "I don't 
know whether I can make you see it as I do. It isn't that 
I am jealous of a future stepmother, or that I will have to 
fall back into second place in our home. It's the realiza- 
tion that my father, upon whom I have always looked 
as the most honorable and truest, the most loyal of men, 
could forget my mother's memory and wish to put another 
woman in her place. That is what hurts, what humiliates 



me. 



«- 



I saw how deeply Roger Martin's defection from his 
remembrance of Dorothy's mother stirred her, upset her 
faith, trampled her sensibilities. 

Of course you have talked it over together?" 
We have talked of little else. He has not formally 
proposed. He assures me he will not marry if I am opposed 
to it; he has virtually put the decision in my hands." 
She plucked absently at a fold in her skirt. 

"How can he assume that you could make such a 
decision?" I asked. 

"He says he had no idea I would be aggrieved if he 
married again, that I will be leaving him some day for a 
home of my own, that — oh, everything he can think of 
to reconcile me to the situation and justify himself." 
She forced back a rising sob, "He has always been such a 
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splendid father. We have been such good chums and now 
— " She turned her head away and I knew her eyes were 
hot with tears that could not be withheld. 

I tried to think of something comforting to say, but I 
was too full of the thought that once again Dorothy had 
leaned upon me when her heart was in anguish, though 
this time my r61e was an accidental if more keenly per- 
sonal one. 

"You don't think I'm an utterly selfish, resentful girl — 
a spoiled child, do you?" She faced about after quickly 
dabbing her eyes with a bit of filmy linen. 

" I think your loyalty to your mother must have shamed 
your father. " I hated Roger Martin for inflicting upon 
Dorothy an unnecessary heartache. 

"Of course he has a perfect right to seek happiness 
wherever he can find it, " she went on. " I can see now that 
he has had many lonely hours while I have been oflF enjoy- 
ing myself. I am partly to blame for what has happened. '* 

"Nonsense!" I exclaimed. "He is the selfish one. It is 
incredible that he should thrust this unhappincss on you." 

"He will never know how I really feel about it." She 
made an eflFort to be cheerful. " I wouldn't have him know 
I was grieving over his proposed marriage. It would bring 
his romance to a tragic conclusion. He has enough iron 
in his soul to sacrifice himself rather than make me 
unhappy." 

"Of course he loves you more than he could possibly 
love anyone else. His desire to marry is only an old man's 
longing for the companionship of someone nearer his own 
age; the presence of a practical matrimonial partner, 
someone to take up the burden of household management 
which you are unjustly bearing. " 
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I could see that Dorotliy found a crumb of consolation 
in my matter of fact presentation of the case. • Secretly I 
suspected the truth to be that Roger Martin's infatuation 
was fixed on some fortune-hunting woman whose mature 
charms were equal to her skill in pulling the wool over the 
great merchant's eyes. 

The twilight had deepened and the arc-lights suddenly 
punctured the violet haze with a myriad diamond points. 
Dorothy gave a forced sigh. 

**I don't know why I have bored you with my difficul- 
ties,'* she said, rising. 

"That isn't kind or like you — Dorothy, " I replied and 
hailed a taxi. I gave the Martin address to the driver and 
took my place beside the glorious girl who had so frankly 
made me her confidant. I felt the foundations of my grim 
resolution to remain out of her life crumble under me, 
blow away into nothingness. It would be infamy to shun 
her, even had I not loved her, now that a shadow hung 
over her life and she had asked my aid. 

As we slowed down in front of Dorothy's home, I put a 
question to her which, though I feared she might resent 
it as rude and presumptuous, I nevertheless felt entitled 
to have answered. 

"What is the name of the lady your father wants to 
marry?" I asked bluntly. 

"I didn't intend telling you," Dorothy returned with 
some embarrassment. "She is one of the nurses you 
appointed when father was so ill — Henrietta Johnson. " 

"Good Lord! That little brown mouse of a woman!" 
I forgot in the sweep of my surprise that the little 
brown mouse might one day be Dorothy's stepmother. 
"She is a gentlewoman, though," I amended hastily. 
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'^and one of the tendercst nurses that ever graced a sick 
room." 

Dorothy laughed softly, amused at my explosive aston- 
ishment and hurried atonement. 

"But Henrietta Johnson is only her professional name," 
she said. "Henriettta has beer, married before. Her real 
name is Mrs. Amos Mordick. Her husband died years 
ago. 

Of what I said to Dorothy in bidding her goodbye or how 
I got back into the waiting taxicab I have no memory. I 
found myself mumbling a name when the cab drew up in 
front of my home. "Mrs. Amos Mordick," I repeated 
again and again. "Amos Mordick's missmg wife — 
Mordick's wife about to be married to Roger Martin with 
his millions — Mordick's wife on the verge of becoming 
Dorothy's stepmother." It was too great an absurdity, 
I was dreaming out of control again. WTiy, here were 
tragedy and comedy hand in hand, yes and bigamy, by 
heaven! A jumbled mess and along with it the upsetting 
of human reason, the common conventions turned inside 
out. " Life doesn't admit of such anomalies, " I told myself. 
Yet there was the cold, rock-hard fact of missing Mrs. 
Mordick's pending relationship to Roger Martin; that 
was something not to be dodged nor explained away. 
Why hadn't the nurse told me long ago that she was Mrs. 
Mordick? But after all, that was none of my business. 
I could not blame her for calling herself Henrietta John- 
son. And she believed Mordick dead! 

I was glad the night demanded my professional energies. 
As I drove my car through the traffic, stopping here and 
there to visit a patient or make a hospital call, I tried to 
figure out the probable end of this Mordick-Martin mix-up. 
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I went through my tasks like one who watches the move- 
ments of a stranger, but the necessity for remaining calm 
and marshalling my wits, cooled my brain, brought me 
back to realities. I made a more or less successful effort 
to forget the entanglements of the day and arriving home, 
lay down upon the couch in my study with a copy of 
Bain's "'Relation of Mind and Body " and a soothing pipe. 
But the types ran together and my pipe brewed bitterness. 
I could think of nothing but the bombshell which Dorothy 
had so innocently thrown into my complacency, blowing 
my belief in the orderliness of the social scheme into 
smithereens. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

THE "fog figure" AND ITS MENACE 

FOOD, the prime essential to one's physical well- 
being, contains no strengthening calories for a 
perturbed spirit. As I pecked with listless abstrac- 
tion at my bacon and eggs that morning following 
Dorothy's revelation of her father's drift toward matri- 
monial misadventure, I still inwardly flamed with resent- 
ment at a perverse system wherein a situation at once so 
ridiculous and appalling could arise. Roger Martin, 
looking with aflFection upon Amos Mordick's recalcitrant 
consort, who went her way innocent of the millionaire's 
admiration and the fact that her erstwhile hymeneal 
partner sought her up and down the land; Dorothy's hurt 
over her father's fading memory of her mother; my own 
relation to all four of the actors in this too real farce — 
made a medley which must have furnished hell itself a 
moment of ironic hilarity. I was frankly vexed at myself 
for being an unwilling factor in the egregious tangle. Yet 
clearly it remained for me alone to imravel the snarl in 
which my friends were enmeshed. How and where to 
begin the unraveling was the problem buzzing in my brain 
as I dawdled at the breakfast table. Looking up from 
my plate I encountered the solicitous gaze of The Dearest 
Lady. 

"Didn't you rest well last night?" she asked. 

"Oh, yes. Well enough," I replied absently. 

"You weren't called out?" 
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•* No, mother." 

She sipped her coflFee, still eying me over her cup. Soon 
she spoke again: "What's wrong, David?" 

" Wrong, mother? " I aflFeeted cheerfulness. " Nothing's 
wrong. " 

"You are worrying about something, " she charged. 

"No, not worrying," I explained. "I am just a trifle 
perplexed over an unusual case. It has some odd complica- 
tions, that's all." 

She was gravely interested. " Is it an operation? " 

"One of the most delicate I've ever been called upon to 
perform, " I affirmed. I did not tell her the case demanded 
something far subtler than a surgeon's knife. 

She said softly: "It isn't like you, David, to fret about 
work ahead of you. You mustn't fall into that habit. 
You must never, never doubt your ability, the certainty 
of success — Major Minor. " Her lips framed the familiar 
pansy smile in silent apology for the foolish old diminutive. 
"I doubt, " she piu'sued, "if there is another doctor of your 
own age in all New York who can equal your record." 
Her blind mother pride was speaking now. "Adrian tells 
me they call you *Siu^ Fire Warren' at the Clynic Club; 
a doctor friend told him so. " 

"Adrian is an ass to repeat such frightful nonsense," I 
retiu'ned. "Nothing is 'sure fire' in any profession. 
Medicine and surgery are not only the most inexact of 
sciences, but they are practised upon a basis of guesswork, 
gumption and good luck. " 

The Dearest Lady frowned in shocked disapproval. 
She said resolutely: "I think I know a few other things 
which go to the making of a successful practitioner." 
' I oflFered no comment. 
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** You will admit there are other qualifications? ** 

"Yes, indeed," I agreed. "Bluff, sangfroid^ an infinite 
capacity for taking the credit of other men's discoveries 
and a *good front.' " 

"Don't be silly, David," she scolded. Then in a ten- 
derer key: "I will be glad, dear, when you can give up 
your general practice and devote all your time to psycho- 
analytical work. " 

"That means making a lot more money than I've made 
in the past. " I thought of Dorothy, and my inadequate 
bank balance. With a touch of bitterness I went on: 
"When you measure a doctor's success by his income the 
result is a pretty fair imitation of failure. " 

"No doctor can be called a failure," was The Dearest 
Lady's warm reply. 

"Even if I had Rockefeller's fortune," I observed, "I 
still have to master many mysteries of the perverse human 
machine before I can feel qualified to deal authoritatively 
with the equally perverse human brain. " 

"It will come, all in due season — when you are ripe for 
it, " she consoled. " You were born for success, boy dear. " 

"No, you are wrong, " I cried. " I was bom for the sole 
and glorious purpose of making you happy. Dearest Lady. " 

**Then you will have to be successful for my sake," she 
beamed. 

She had drawn me out of my drab ruminations and when 
Hodgkins reported a crowded reception-room I hiuried 
to my work with a lightened heart. 

The morning's routine at an end I determined to see 
Mordick for a few minutes and prepare his mind for the 
meeting which I hoped soon to bring about between himself 
and his long-flown mate. The man's recent silence was a 
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tacit assurance that he had faOed to find his wife in his 
ktest dream efforts. To teQ him blmitly that I had 
located the woman for whom he had so eagerly sou^t 
would send him madly galloping into her presence, de- 
stroying whatever fond impressions she may have cherished 
during the five years of their separation. I should have 
to know the present attitude of "Henrietta Johnson'* 
before I could hope to rekindle her interest in the Amos 
Mordick of her outraged young womanhood. It did not 
seem credible that she had heard no echo of the feverish 
cries raised by the man who now asked only her forgive- 
ness. Still New York is an ideal place in which to lose 
oneself — or another. 

I found Mordick at work in his depressing little office. 
He stood over an open packing case checking off a con- 
signment of "Kobaldies, " those toy statuettes symbolizing 
hairless and happy youth. The overflowing presence of 
these grinning godlets failed to infect with any of their 
patented joy the merchant who stopped to read and jot 
down their factory nimierak. 

His greeting was not cordial. I had the sensation of 
being an intruder as I clasped his skinny fingers. 

"I expected to hear from you, '* I said. 

He motioned me toward the partitioned comer of the 
office and the door labeled "Private." We entered. 
Closing the door with one hand, he combed his hair with 
the other, then dusted a rickety chair, shoving it in my 
direction. He slimiped into his own swivel seat. " Always 
glad to see you. Doctor." His tone was impersonal but 
genuine. 

" You have stopped dreaming, " I charged. " Why? " 

His thick brows furrowed. I could see him groping for 
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some pat truism. Presently it came. " * Dream delivers 
us to dream, and there is no end to illusion. ' ** 

^^ That's what a dead man wrote long ago/' I said 
roughly. "I want yoiu* answer in your own words. " 

He frowned again and replied wearily: "It's no use. 
Doctor. I've tried and tried. It's no use. " 

"Are you sure you put your heart into yoiu* eflForts?" 
Huh!" he snarled. "My heart, eh?" 
You were successful once before," I reminded him. 

He darted a reproachful glance at me. " ^Striving to 
better mars what's well,' " he quoted. 

"In heaven's name," I cried, "stop echoing and tell me 
plainly what has happened in your sleep since I last saw 
you. " 

'Nothing's happened, " he said with brusque impatience. 
I think that is because you feared it would be so," I 
told him with kindly intention. 

Absently he murmured, " * There coils a fear beneath the 
loveliest dream.' " He ignored my contemptuous "Tck, 
tck, tck." "Fear and illusions, Doctor. That's my 
report; that's all my dreaming has come to. " 

He had dropped a hint. " What kind of illusions? " 

"Foolish fancies, absurdities. " 

"For instance?" 

His lean fingers raked his locks. "Oh, I can't recall 
them now." 

"Not a single one of them? " I pressed. 

He pondered awhile, then a sheepish look overspread his 
face. "Well," he began measuredly, "some time ago I 
dreamed I was a knight in full armor. Stood on a ledge 
of rock; rocks hanging over me; a valley miles below, no 
signs of life. On another rock coming up out of nothing 
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an ugly lizard, mongrel thing, spotted and striped. He 
fluted vapor at me. Damned mipleasant. " He paused, 
his lip curling. "You are welcome to anything you can 
make out of that flubdub. " 

"I'm glad you described that dream," I answered 
soberly and jotted a memo in my note-book. 

He grew serious and demanded, "Well, what has such 
bosh got tado with herf* 

"Nothing — directly," I replied, but volunteered no 
more. "You're sure you have had no dreams in which 
your wife appeared?" 

"None." 

**You studied the photograph, concentrated on her 
features?" 

"The whole mummery. " 

"And then you gave up trying. " 

His voice wavered : " Listen, Doctor. I've been troubled 
with all sorts of doubt since those first two vivid dreams. 
I've doubted you, doubted myself, doubted her. I've 
asked myself whether either of those dreams had anything 
to do with your suggestions, or my concentration, or the 
photograph. Concluded it was all without purpose. " 

"You don't deny the reality of the dreams in which you 
recognized your wife?" I questioned. 

"No," he returned with emphasis. "They were real 
enough, God knows. Whatever your method is — 
hypnotism, mesmerism, what not, things happened as you 
willed them to happen, yet — " 

"Not as I willed them" I interrupted, "but as you 
willed them. " 

" Either way, " he agreed, and went on : "I saw my wife, 
knew that she looked to my dreaming eyes as she must 
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look in reality — ^ but when I tried, night after ^ght, to 
bring her back, I failed — failed miserably. "- 

An idea came to me as I listened to his complaining voice.' 
"Did you see anything, any object standing in the way, 
have any impression of being thwarted? " 

He looked up quickly. "You mean the fog figure?" 

"The fog figure? " I repeated. 

"Some kind of a shapeless, hazy mass rose up now and 
then, blocking my path," he explained innocently. 
You didn't recognize it as a human form?" 
It might have been anything, human or animal. " 
But misty and imcertain? " 

Yes, and always bobbing up in front of me every way 
I turned to seek her. " He was watching me keenly, a new 
light in his eyes. "Do you — do you think it meant any- 
thing?" 

I was too much engrossed in the marvel of his disclosure 
to answer him at once. Could it be possible that this 
man's dreams were opposed, obstructed by the dream- 
wandering, immaterial soul of Roger Martin? Did the 
visioning mind of Mordick perceive without recognition 
the threatened rivalry and menace of Dorothy's father? 

I became aware of Mordick's questioning stare. "Does 
the fog figure mean anything? " he reiterated. 

"I am asking myself that question," I replied. "You 
have given up your dream quest too soon, too readily. 
Dreams are like every other worth-while thing in our 
experience; they have to be gone after, sometimes courted, 
like a woman. " 

"That's all very well," he growled, "but it seems an 
infernal shame that just when I had reached the point 
where my dreams seemed to be of some value, to offer some 
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due for locatmg my wife, the whole works blew up, leaving 
me up against a blank wall. " 

For a while neither of us spoke. At length, I offered: 
"Will you try again — make another effort?" 

He shook his head dolefully. 

"I can promise you better luck from now on," I 
tempted. 

"Luck?" he grinned grimly. "Well?" reluctantly, in a 
tone of doubt. 

"Dream yoiu-self back as a knight in armor. Never 
mind the lizard; he is a mere symbol of your fear. Visualize 
yourself as a steel-clad warrior seeking to rescue your lady 
fair from behind the fog-figure. I am sure she is there if 
you can reach her. " 

His lean hands gripped the arms of his chair. " You are 
not playing with me. Doctor? " 

"Far from it," I replied vigorously. "Even if I were, 
don't you see the experiment will give your dreams a new 
objective?" 

His face brightened. "I guess that's right. 'No mill, 
no meal.' " 

"You will do it?" I urged. 

He was suddenly melancholy again. Pathetically he 
said: "It's pleasant to see my wife in dreams. Doctor, but 
it doesn't get me anywhere. I can't go on simply dream- 
ing of her. I want the real woman, not her shadow. " 

"You will reach her soonest through your dreams," I 
assured him. "This new experiment I am recommending 
will give your dreaming intelligence a fresh spur. I am 
here to help you find Mrs. Mordick. I ask you only to 
trust in my judgment; I ask your co-operation. " 

For answer he held out his hand. ''I suppose we are 
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both a little mad, but I guess what you ask me to do won't 
make either of us any crazier. " 

" Don't worry about the sanity of it, " I smiled. " Every 
new or radical idea is branded as lunacy until it becomes 
popular. " 

We walked together to the elevator. 

''Telephone me if anythmg unusual happens in your 
dreams," I requested. 

"And if I faU?" he whined. 

I ached to punch his obtuse head. "If you fail," I 
ground out, "why be damned to you and your dreaming. '* 

He smiled his sour, twisted smile. "You're bent on 
making me a dream fiend even if you drive me to it with 



an axe." 
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It's all for your future happiness, " I reminded him. 

He was touched at that. A bright color stained his 
cheeks. "I'll go to it with all my heart. Doctor," he 
promised. 

I stepped into the uncertain elevator. "Success to 
you," I cheered him through the latticed door. 

He waved goodbye and shuffled back to his office, mut- 
tering, " 'Success — child of audacity — sweeter the longer 
delayed.' " 

My hope of effecting a swift reconciliation between the 
Mordicks was blasted when I learned later over the tele- 
phone that "Henrietta Johnson" had been called out of 
town on a nursing case, that her patient could be no more 
definitely located than "somewhere in Westchester" and 
that the date of her return was wholly problematical. 
Never before had the efficient Henrietta gone off on a case 
without leaving an address. 

It was fortunate for Mordick's peace of mind I had given 
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him no enlightennent concerning my knowledge of his wife. 
While I was planning the meeting of the estranged couple 
he would, I felt sure, endeavor to dream of her, and in a 
manner that might cast a new light on sleep ideation, that 
might develop, perhaps, some hitherto unknown, unsus- 
pected element in dream motiving. Mordick was one in a 
million as a subject for dream investigation, an odd mixture 
of shrewdness and simplicity; his mind, a thoroughly 
practical one, was expansive to fancy. He had primitive 
traits, a good ear for music and a memory that would have 
been all the better had it failed him in storing up a mass 
of second-hand wisdom and threadbare proverbs. 

I make no concealment of the fact that I utilized his 
paradoxical nature in advancing my knowledge of the 
psychic. That I meant him to be not only the instrument 
through which he would eventually attain his heart's desire 
but would also vindicate my employment of his peculiar 
gifts for furthering the cause of dream interpretation and 
establish a big, new theory, I cannot deny. To Amos 
Mordick science today is under an incalculable obligation. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT BE CUBED 

AMONG the letters brought in by Hodgkms one 
morning, several days after my last interview 
with Mordick, was a square, mauve envelope 
addressed in an upright, angular hand, full of verve. The 
missive exhaled a fugitive odor. I opened it and my 
heart bounded as I saw the intertwined initials, 
"D. M." and turned to the end to verify their identity. 
It was the first time I had scanned Dorothy's penmanship. 
It ran: 

"Dear Doctor Warren: 

"I have been wondering, ever since that deliciously 
sunny afternoon in Washington Square, what you thought 
of the girl who poured her family woe into your patient ear. 
What must any man think of a woman who deliberately 
makes him the receptacle of her personal troubles? When 
I recall yoiu* kindly interest and the endurance with which 
you listened to my unfilial tale of father's contemplated 
marriage, I grow crimson with shame. Why I should have 
aflSicted you with the story of something which, after all, 
may never come true, I have since asked myself in vain. 
Of course you will say, in your generous way, that as an 
old friend it was your privilege to act the part of adviser, 
though down in your heart I know you must despise me 
for a silly, impulsive creature and a disloyal daughter. 
But I want you to know that I have repented my indis- 
cretion. I am praying that you will forget my rashness and 
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forgive my faithlessness to the most tender and Indulgent 
of daddies. 

" We are closing the town house and will leave tonight 
for the Newport cottage — Aunt Louisa Martin, Miss 
Wilson and I. Father refuses to be torn from his business 
in spite of the torrid weather, but will join us every week- 
end, living at his club the remainder of the time. Perhaps 
you can manage a Friday to Monday visit with us during 
the siunmer, or is it impossible for a popular and indefati- 
gable doctor to give his patients into the keeping of a sub- 
stitute, even for so brief a period? In any event I am sure 
father will be glad to see you at his club any evening. He 
will need cheering up during his homelessness, poor dear. 

" Sincerely, 

**DoKOTHY Martin." 

I reached for the telephone and rang up the Martin 
home. A servant answered to say the family had already 
left for Newport to be gone until September. I wanted to 
assure Dorothy how groundless was her belief that I had 
thought her confidence an indiscretion, how thoroughly I 
understood her devotion to her father. Just when I wanted 
most to hear her voice, to be with her for a moment, she 
had taken flight. The summer would be long, and I would 
be marooned upon our dull and crowded island with 
nothing for distraction but my emotions and the never- 
ending demands of my vocation. Dorothy, the center of 
interest in the gay Rhode Island resort, would be besieged 
by suitors, would doubtless succumb to the most admirable 
of them. It could not be expected that a girl of her charm 
could escape another Newport season unengaged. 

At this thought a tide of pain submerged me. The bogy 
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of discontent clawed and tore at my spirit. I grew bitter 
over the realization that though she was but a few hours 
away, circumstances beyond my control made the girl 
I loved as inaccessible as if she were a dweller on Mars. 
Nothing in the world seemed so important as Dorothy's 
welcoming smile. Then the spectre of my shallow purse 
stalked before me and that tightened my Ups, sent me back 
to my daily task as swiftly as his duty sends the captain 
of a laden ship to the bridge. Work, the great sorcerer, 
soon wove its easement in my heart and self-f orgetfulness 
in my brain. 

Few there are who possess the golden key which unlocks 
the gates of that unfamiliar dream terrain wherein the 
pantheon gods hold revel, where amid the dim groves of 
Apollyon one may sup with satyrs, or flirt with Circe; 
where the pearly summits of the delectable mountains 
are scaled on pinions of chimera. One must have the soul 
of youth and a curbless zest for vagaries to reach these 
shining acres of ideality; one must be equipped with the 
tools of fancy, clad in the garments of faith and wield the 
sword of Tristan to attain these loftier sleep plateaux. In 
all my experience among those who can recall their dreams 
I have found only one so completely accoutred, one who 
had soared high in the dream empyrean and burrowed 
deep beneath the grottoes of sleep. This was a lad of 
twelve, who came suddenly within my ken. 

I had finished a reply to Dorothy's letter at the end of 
a full, long day, and sat moodily at my desk in the stillness 
of the night when Hodgkins, making known his presence 
with a discreet clearing of his throat, explained that a boy 
was in the hall below and refused to go away until he had 
talked with me. 
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^ You told him it was after office hours?** 
""I did indeed, sir, but the little chap begg<ed so hard, 
that I said at last I would ask if you'd be at home to him. 



su*. 



"Istheboyill?** 

**He is quite pale, sir/* Hodgkins paused, then: "He 
says he is suffering from dreams, sir. '* 

A boy who dreamed and suffered from it should be worth 
looking at. " Let him come in, '* I ordered. 

"In the consultation room, sir?'* 

"No, show him up here.'* 

On the heels of Hodgkins a pallid youth in knickers and 
gray tweed jacket, cap in hand, came into the room. He 
stood timidly outside the yellow circle of my desk-lamp. 
In the half-dusk his wan face looked spectral and framed 
a pair of large, black eyes — pools of intelligence and 
fathomless. 

"Come here, my boy, " I said and motioned him closer. 
He stepped forward lightly fingering his cap, forcing a 
smile of politeness but obviously ill at ease under my 
scrutiny. Hodgkins withdrew. I pointed to a chair beside 
my desk. 

"Sit down," I invited. He bowed like a courtier and 
perched on the edge of the chair, his feet twining about its 
forelegs with prehensile instinct. I assumed an air of 
camaraderie: "Well, young fellow, what brings you here 
this time of night? What's it all about?'* 

His shyness prevailed for a moment, then his eyes met 
mine. Though his look was unabashed, his voice struggled 
up in a whisper from the midst of his doubt. 

"Are you the Dream Doctor?'* 

I was well aware that I was continually referred to as 
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**The Dream Doctor, " but never before had any one men- 
tioned the title in my presence. Certainly I had not 
espected this waif from nowhere to demand my acknowl- 
edgment of the picturesque distinction. Now that I had 
heard it spoken, it sounded queer, but good to my ear. 

Why do you ask that?" I questioned. 

They told me you were." 

'•Who are they?" 

He hesitated, then hurriedly: "Everybody; the people 
where I live, old Signer Rosetti the violin maker, Mr. 
Haynes the newsdealer, Madame Kamelir — other friends 
of mine. " 

"So Madame Kamelir is a friend of yours?" 

"Oh, yes," he smiled. " She has been very kind to me, 
has let me have many of her books to read. " He paused 
and shrugged. "But I do not like her music; it is all forte: 
boom, boom, boom!" He imitated with widespread 
fingers an assault upon the bass keys of a piano. 
Did Madame Kamelir send you here?" I asked. 
Oh, no. Nobody sent me here. I just came. " Falter- 
ingly he repeated his first query: "You are the Signor 
Dream Doctor?" 

Yes," I assured him and watched his eyes light up. 
I suppose you live with your parents?" 

His head drooped. "I have no parents. I live with my 
aunt and uncle. " 

"Did you tell them you were coming here?" 

" I was afraid they would not like it. They do not under- 
stand. " 

"Do not understand what?" 

"Why I am always dreaming; why I want to talk about 
my dreams; why I believe in them. " 
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Here was prescience in knickerbockers, philosophy in 
urchin garb. I studied him with growing intentness. His 
appearance was distinctly foreign. His olive pallor, the 
dean mould of his features, the smooth ebony of his hair, 
the quick uplift of his shoulders to express his doubts, his 
alert response to an interrogation — all these bespoke his 
alien origin. He told me he had been boixi in Rome, that 
his artist father and his mother had been killed in an 
earthquake in Sorrento, that he traveled to America alone, 
and had been adopted here by an uncle, a well-to-do fruit 
merchant, and an aunt famous among her friends for her 
spaghetti and vegetable soup. I gathered, too, that they 
loved the boy but had long since ceased trying to compre- 
hend him. I asked his name. He drew himself up with a 
deep intake of breath. 

"Edgardo Fortunio Gabriele Carducci Fiama Sebastian 
Luigi d'Amico Pescara," he chanted. 
Is that all?" Hauled. 

'The boys on our block call me Garlic, " he smiled, with 
an aristocrat's tolerance for plebeian vulgarity. 

"You came to see me because you were told I was a 
doctor of dreams," I reminded him. "Now what have 
you been dreaming about? " 

He rolled his cap into a tight wad and his gaze became 
steadfast. " I have so many queer dreams they bother me. 
Sometimes When I am studying my geography lesson I 
fall asleep and dream of countries that are not on any of 
the maps. Often when I am doing my arithmetic lessons 
I doze right off and the figures turn into strange little men 
or funny animals with long tails and round eyes. Always 
I am being punished at school for being a sleepy-head. 
Teacher says — " he stopped to swallow the lump in his 
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throaty blinking back his threatening tears, — ^^she says 
I'm a mutt, the stupidest boy in the class. " 

" Your teacher is a strangely dull and insensible person," 
I criticized. "You are not stupid, my boy. " 

"Thank you very much, Signor Doctor," he replied 
soberly, and bobbed his head quaintly. 

"Did you say one of your names was Edgardo?" I 
asked. 

"That is my very first name. It is Edgar in English, 
you know. " 

"Yes, and it means giver of happiness. I shall call you 
Edgar. " 

"But, " he hesitated, "don't you think Edgardo is nicer, 
more bravare?'^ 

He proffered the suggestion with a deUcate insinuation 
of voice and facial play. 

"Oh, very well, it's Edgardo, then," I agreed. "And 
now, Edgardo, lay aside your cap, take off your jacket and 
stand over there." I indicated a spot under an electric 
side-wall bracket. I switched on the light and examined 
him with care, giving him a thorough "once over." My 
examination and his replies to my questions showed him 
to be undernourished, anemic and overstimulated men- 
tally. I found myself talking with him as I might have 
talked with Adrian or any other grown-up of lively intelli- 
gence. I could not conceive him as a child, for all his 
diminutive stature and schoolboy attire. 

"You do not eat enough," I charged. "Do you have 
regular meal hours at home?" 

"Dio!" he exclaimed, "we have too many meals, too 
much to eat. Always our house is full of noisy people 
eating, eating. My Aunt Marietta is forever cooking. I 
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do not care for food, I am happier with a book." Hegavea 
quick Latin shrug. 

'"I think you are happiest when asleep, dreaming," I 
threw at him. 

The oUve of his cheeks turned carmine. He stared 
fixedly at the tips of his shoes, wiggling his right foot to 
justify his interest in it. As his embarrassment wore away 
he smilingly confessed: "Yes, that is so, Signor Doctor. 
I am always happy when I dream, for then I can see things 
and do things which I can only think about at other times. 
I like to dream of beautiful people and places. I like some- 
times to dream dreadful, pauroso things. I do not mind 
how terrible they are, because I always know they are 
only dreams. " 

"Then, Edgardo, you don't want me to drive away your 
dreams?" 

He was eagerly persuasive: "You won't do that, Signor 
Doctor? I would miss my dreams like sixty. I would be 
scontento. " 

His jumble of American-boy lingo and Italian was 
amusing. I wondered how he had acquired so much of our 
language. 

Where did you learn to speak EngUsh?" I asked. 
First from my mother." He crossed himself rever- 
ently. "She taught me from books and spoke to me in 
EngUsh most of the time. She Uved in London many 
years before meeting my father. " 

"How long have you been in New York?" I inquired. 
Four years," he replied promptly, adding with a 
serious face, "The English spoken here is so different from 
the books. It is so full of pep. " 

When I reminded him that he had called to be cured of 
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his proneness to sleep and that I could banish this 
unhealthy desire of his nature only at the expense of many 
dreams, he was deeply perplexed. He stood wrinkling 
his forehead, his eyes seeing only what brewed behind 
them. 

"It is funny," he said presently. "If I do not sleep I 
cannot dream. I want to dream because it gives me pleas- 
ure, divertimento. Yet I do not want to sleep because 
others will think I am no good, a gqffoy a boob. How then 
can I dream if I do not sleep? I guess I must be pazzo, 
oflf my nut, to come here bothering you about something 
that is impossible." He made a self -scornful, hissing 
noise between his teeth. 

"Edgardo, " I remarked, " one of the great poets of your 
native land has written that Nature cannot be driven 
out with a pitchfork, that she will every time come rush- 
ing back. " 

"Yes, I have read it in Horace," he replied simply. 

So this suckling babe was familiar with his Horace, 
probably had devoured him in the original. 

"And another poet," I pursued, "one no less great than 
Horace though bom in America and many centuries later, 
has said ^Nature suffers nothing to remain in her kingdom 
which cannot help itself. '" 

"That too I have read in Mr. Emerson's Essays," was 
the staggering rejoinder. 

"The devil you have!" I cried. "Is there anything you 
have not read and remembered, or do not know?" 

"Oh," he sighed with a deprecatory lift of his shoulder, 
"there are many, many things, Signor Doctor, of which 
I have a great ignorance. " 

"Thank Heaven for that," I breathed. "I began to 
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think you were one of those precocious humbugs — a boy 
genius." 

^^I guess I am just a regular feller, " he grinned. 

**That being the case," said I, "you will believe me 
when I tell you that what you need is a good tonic, three 
square meals a day, plenty of outdoor exercise and less 
dreaming except at the scheduled time." 

"The — the scheduled time?" he puzzled. 

"The night time, Edgardo, when you lie down in bed 
after a full day's work and play. " 

"Play!" he shrilled scornfully. "Play is for fools and 
bambinos. " 

"The older you grow the more value you will attach to 
play, " I preached. 

He shook his head in denial of my wisdom. "I am soon 
to be a worker. Signer Doctor. I shall be affaccendato, a 
man of affairs. " He threw out his little chest. 
You have a job?" 

'No, Signer Doctor, I have only hopes." 
^ A happy thought came to me. "How would you like 
to work for me here in this house; be my office boy?" 

His eyes became planets, his face like the sky at sun- 
rise. His response was trembling, ecstatic: "It would be 
great, splendidoy bully ! " 

"Then come back to me in four days," I told him, and 
scribbled a prescription. "Take this and get well. If you 
won't condescend to play with other boys, then go for long 
walks, lay your books aside, go to bed early, get up early, 
don't fall asleep in the daytime, and — "I wagged my 
finger in front of his nose, — "do your dreaming in dream- 
ing hours. " 

[is smile was both polite and comprehensive, some of it 
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remaining for Hodgkins when that discerning worthy in 
answer to njy electric button stood ready to escort Edgardo 
to the outer door. Suddenly the boy dived his hand into 
his coat pocket and brought forth a crumpled dollar bill. 
He tendered it with an apologetic gesture. 

**It is part of what I have to pay, " he said. 

"Never mind about payment, " I laughed. "Take your 
dollar, Edgardo, and acquire a human vice — buy yourself 
an ice-cream soda. " 

Boylike, he paused in doubt as to the proper way of 
making his exit, finally taking refuge in talk. "Well, I 
guess I'd better be going now. " 

I shook hands with him solemnly. "I'm gonna make 
good all right, " he promised in the stridor of the New York 
streets; but it was in the mellow cadence of ancient Italy, 
and out of the mouths of gentle and long, dead progenitors- 
that he bade me, "Addio, Signer Doctor," and swept me 
the obeisance of a magnifico. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

THE COVINGTON MUBDEB 

AUGUST and an incinerating sun contrived to make 
a sizzling oven of New York. Partly because I 
possess an innate perversity of spirit, partly 
because I thrive best in a torrid atmosphere and can coolly 
enjoy the antics of wilting humanity as the mercury climbs, 
I decided to return home afoot from the business monolith 
at the northeast comer of Madison Square where I had 
stopped to see a man on the twentieth floor. Dismissing 
my car I crossed the blazing quadrangle and turned on the 
Broadway curb to note the big clock in the tower looming 
grandly above the parched verdure. An enthralling 
spectacle bound me to the pavement. The great stone 
pile glared blindingly white against a mountainous mass 
of thunder clouds curtaining the eastern sky. The 
heavens were embroiled in tumultuous gray forms that 
rolled themselves into foamy domes and shifting pinnacles 
of froth. Across the ominous background cyclonic cloud 
chariots swept and were overturned, destroyed, as a mile- 
long scimitar ripped the scene apart, while hidden howit- 
zers loosed a deafening broadside. The campanile blushed 
from its many-windowed facets as the sim stared hot and 
passionate from the still unmarred West. The air became 
glutinous and a burden to the lungs. The lightning was 
unendurable to the eye. Perspiring forms scurried for 
shelter from the wrath to come. The cloud tide racing 
westward suddenly quenched the sun; daylight turned to 
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inky dusk. The storm rushed forward. The giant mina- 
ret became a ghost» its apex cowled in slaty haze. A 
momentary hush dulled even the clangor of Broadway 
traffic, then the onslaught of the wind, a blast that lashed 
the trees into green spume, threatening the upheaval of all 
things anchored to earth and bringing in its wake a swirl 
of suffocating dust. Hats and bits of paper rose and rode 
aloft like miniature airplanes. The crazy debris sucked 
up from the streets fancied itself a drab kaleidoscope. 
A copperish glow transmuted familiar objects into queer 
caprices of amber. A fat drop of rain splashed on the 
heated pavement; then another and another. I stepped 
into a shop as the deluge, a marching wall of water, 
advanced across the Square blurring the pallid tower. 
The aerial artillery rose to crescendo, volleyed for a while, 
then ramped off, mumbling afar in its senile bosom. The 
rain slowed down, stopped. The amorous sun threw 
aside its mantle and leaned across wet roof-tops to kiss the 
chaste fabric of masonry. The clouds stampeded north- 
ward, herding after the thimder. A patch of pure 
sapphire framed the gilded cone of the tall column as 
it stood forth again in snowy serenity, triumphant over a 
purified city. 

I came out into the street inhaling the sweetened air and 
ran full tilt into Adrian who stood ruefully gazing at the 
wreck of his umbrella. 

"Ship ahoy!" I hailed. **Want a tow, old ironsides?" 

He grinned recognition and flung his shattered gamp 
into a nearby rubuish can. "Ah, my fellow merman!" he 
greeted. " Whence swimmest thou? " 

I took him by the arm. " I have an idea you are coming 
home with me for dinner. ** 
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"Sorry, but I'm dining at the club." But he did not 
declare the fact with too much assurance. 

I gently swung him about, facing down Fifth Avenue. 
" Clubs are the last resort of the friendless, *' I said. " You 
will dine with me. " 

"Your mother must loathe me for a meal-grubbing 
parasite, " he argued. 

"She loves you for the beautiful Ues you tell about her 
only son and his accomplishments, " I returned. 

He gave a guilty laugh. "Well, someone has to adver- 
tise your goings-on — and it might as well be me. " 

I urged him fiuiJier to accompany me and he yielded, 
still protesting. Some silent minutes passed as we picked 
our way around the pools left by the rain. At length I 
asked: "What's new in the annals of crime?" 

Unaccountably he growled out, "Stop it! I don't want 
to talk shop. " 

"But crime isn't my shop," I laughed. "I like to talk 
it." 

His serious expression did not change; he made no 
response to my sally. 

"I believe you're already tired of District Attomeying, " 
I playfully accused. 

A smile flickered on his lips and vanished. "No, Dave, 
I like my job. But crookedness, moral disease, human 
obliquity, black depravity — these are the things I have 
to feed upon ten hours out of the twenty-four. I'm sick 
of the viciousness of the bipedal creature. I sometimes 
think all men and women are evil at heart, that only fear 
of the law keeps most people clean. *' 

"You know better than that," I upbraided. 

"Do I?" 
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''And you know such a point of view is lopsided, inde- 
cent. " 

" Perhaps it is the world and not my point of view that's 
lopsided and indecent. " 

'"It couldn't go on doing business at the same old stand 
if what you say were true. " 

''And yet a great deal of its business seems to consist 
of cheating, robbery, embezzlement, homicide, infidelity 
— all the machinations of the devil. " 

"Thank God that is a slander on common manhood and 
the inborn rectitude of the average woman. " 

"You wouldn't argue that way if you had to digest the 
flood of incriminating documents filed every day in the 
District Attorney's office." He glared with baleful eyes 
at a modest house on the opposite side of the street where a 
once famous judge was nodding away the empty hours of 
his retirement. "Damn the law, " he exploded. 

It was a strange, unusual mood for my friend. I was 
always prepared for his outbursts of cynicism, but not for 
this exhibition of petulant misanthropy. I decided it was 
time to change his trend of thought. 

"If you think your work depressing you should try 
mine for a while, " I chuckled. "Racing about town at all 
hours of the day and night; at the beck and call of every- 
one with a real or fancied pain; yanked out of bed at three 
in the morning to save the life of little Willie whose doting 
^arents have diagnosed his illness as congestive fever when 
it is nothing more than the riot in his tum-tum caused by 
pickles and milk snitched from the larder; puncturing a 
tire to reach the old codger who, his hysterical wife tele- 
phones, has toppled over with heart failure, though he 
never had a heart and would live another ten years if his 
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gluttony could be stopped; husky women with imaginary 
ills, imaginative gentlemen with chronic egomania; and 
real suffering, real death — oh, it's a merry life we doctors 
lead." 

"Huh," sniffed Adrian. **And I've heard you say you 
wouldn't trade your profession for any other that mortal 
man has invented." 

"And that's right too," I acquiesced, "but of course 
there's one branch of it which appeals to me more than all 
the rest. " 

"You mean your dissecting of dreams?" 

I nodded. " Yes, what we medicos call psychoanalysis. " 

He was reflective for a few steps, then: "Do you think 
any knowledge of dreaming can ever be brought into play 
in my game — the detection of crime, punishment of 
criminals?" 

I eyed him askance. Something definite was wrapped 
up in his query. I desired greatly to demonstrate to 
Adrian, once for all, the indubitable power of dreams as 
applied to the most sordid of material things. 

"I know of a few cases," said I, "where mysteries that 
have baffled the most ingenious detectives, to say nothing 
of the police, have been cleared up by more or less direct 
suggestions offered in sleep." 

"You mean actual cases, authenticated ones?" 

"Yes, actual, authenticated and recorded." 

We walked another half block in silence, Adrian with his 
head down, thinking. "David," he said abruptly, "do 
you honestly believe a murder mystery might be solved 
through a dream?" 

" I'm sure of it, " said I and amended : " That is, if those 
involved were managed in the right way, if their dreams 
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were correctly interpreted. Have you such a case in 
hand?" 

"Yes," he answered briefly, "the most damnable thing 
of its kind on the records. " 

"You have my permission to thrill me with the horrific 
details. " I spoke gaily and without suspicion of what 
was to follow. 

Adrian made no comment but plimged at once into the 
story of old Homer Covington's murder. The latter a 
wealthy, retired banker lived alone in a fine country place 
on the north shore of Long Island. His nephew, Wallace, 
barely twenty, had been arrested charged with the crime. 
The youth was then languishing in the Tombs Prison 
awaiting his legal transfer to Nassau County where the 
murder had been committed and where in time he must 
stand trial and hear his fate at the hands of a bucoUc jury. 
"And the boy is no more guilty than I am," finished 
Adrian. 

** Then in heaven's name why is he accused of the crime?" 
I asked. " What had he to gain by his uncle's death? " 

"He is the old man's sole heir, for one thing. A good 
enough motive for the ancients who are to sit in judgment 
on him. '* 

Tell me more about the case, " I urged. 
I'll tell you first about Homer Covington. He 
impressed me as a peculiarly taciturn man, one given to 
introspection and not over-fond of the world in which he 
^ound himself." 

"You know him personally?" 

" I met him — once. There was something queer about 
him." 

"The plot thickens," I murmured* 
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"The Covington place is called Seven Oaks,** narrated 
my companion. "It's a rambling, low-roofed house of 
rough stone, set in a park-like acreage. It stands back 
from the main road and is three miles from the railroad 
station. The miUionaire's wife had not lived long enough 
to enjoy the spacious comforts of the place, and when she 
died Homer Covington, in a burst of grief and a fine rage 
against fate, tinned the key in the big park gates, consigned 
Seven Oaks to the elements and went forth to strange 
lands. In India he fell under the languor of the East and 
remained for many seasons. Two years ago he returned 
to this country, threw open the windows of the Long 
Island house to the air and sunshine and invited his nephew 
to share the home with him. " 

And were they a congenial pair?" I queried. 
Very, though life must have gone at a snail's pace for 
young Wallace. His uncle had few intimates, no ambi- 
tions and had brought home with him enough Eastern 
junk to make the interior of Seven Oaks resemble a rajah's 
palace. Also he had imported, to vivify the picture, two 
Hindu men servants, one a cook, the other a butler." 
Adrian paused to smile reminiscently. Then: "It was a 
queer household with its East Indian furniture, heavy 
hangings and those two exotic Asiatics with their colored 
headgear and soft-footed eflBciency. " 

"It doesn't sound as if it were just the atmosphere a 
healthy American youth would select for a home," I 
commented. 

"It was not and it wasn't remarkable either that one 
day Wallace had a friendly confab with his uncle with the 
result that the boy returned to New York and bachelor 
quarters. There was no hint of an estrangement; I 
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happen to know there was none. The youngster just 
couldn't endure the isolation of Seven Oaks with its alien 
flavor and general stodginess. He wanted to get out and 
kick up his heels. " 

"And the murder?" 

"Wallace often ran down to see his imcle and play a 
little golf. On the day of the tragedy the young man had 
driven his own car to Seven Oaks early in the morning, 
only to find that Homer Covington had gone to the city 
on a business errand. Wallace remained and went off to 
the nearby links. It was nightfall when the elder man 
returned. Dinner followed and about ten that evening 
Wallace drove back to town. Half an hour after he had 
passed the lodge gates» with a cheerful greeting for the 
keeper, the Hindu butler found his employer face down on 
the library floor, his skull crushed in. The servant 
aroused the household. The telephone wires had been 
cut. The chauffem- motored on the wings of fear to the 
nearest doctor and later went to fetch a village con- 
stable." 

"And they arrested the nephew with no real evidence 
against him? " I asked astonished. 

Adrian's brow was gloomy. "A broken niblick, 
Wallace's property, was found next morning under a chair 
in the hallway and a gold cuff-link was picked up from the 
rug near the dead man's chair. " 

'Who found them? " I was eager to know. 
'The poUce, of course, " Adrian returned grimly. "By 
three in the afternoon Wallace was in the custody of the 
law." . , 

"But they can't hold him on such flimsfy evidence," I 
cried. 
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"They are holding him, just the same," was Adrian's 
retort. 

"And you mean to say they will try him for miurder on 
no more substantial proof of guilt than a twisted golf club 
and a cuff link?" 

"Oh, they backed up those exhibits with the usual 
finger prints — on the niblick, on the back of the old man's 
chair, on the table, all over the place. " 

"That's bad, " I commented. 

Adrian laughed mirthlessly. "It didn't require the 
deductive powers of a LeCoq to put that kind of stuff 
across on the boy after he had been pawing the f iu*niture 
all the evening. " 

"Still it will make an unpressive showing in court," I 
submitted. 

"It's the niblick to which the police are pinning their 
faith for a conviction," he stated. "Yet Wallace swears 
the club is one which he discarded weeks before, and that 
he had flung it in a comer of the bam with a lot of other 
rubbish. " 

"And someone found it, brought it back in the house, 
probably used it to kill the old man," I guessed. "Can 
Wallace prove he did not handle it since the day he threw 
it away?" 

"We have only his word for it, " conceded Adrian. 

"And the cuff link?" 

" It was one of a pair he left behind in his room, together 
with many other belongings. " 

"You can be sure the police will make the most of their 
material. That's their business. " 

Adrian said bitterly: "I wish I had my way with those 
bungling country cops. 
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There was an' interim of sUence which I finally broke 
with : " Why are you yourself so sure of young Covington's 
innocence?" 

Adrian's answer was swift. " I've had a number of talks 
with him, privately of course. He is a clean-cut, honest 
fellow with an unimpeachable record. He is high-strung, 
nervous, a bit bookish; not pedantic nor affected, but a 
decent, well-bred chap who holds up his head and looks you 
in the eye. " 

"Aren't you pretematurally interested in this Covington 
case for an affair that isn^t in your jurisdiction?" I 
quizzed. 

He replied uneasily: "The boy is too nice a lad to be 
handled unfairly. All life's before him. No one can look 
at him and call him a murderer. " 

"For one whose sworn duty it is to prosecute, it strikes 
me you are uncommonly sentimental in this instance." 
I watched the effect of my words upon Adrian, who merely 
scowled. I wondered at his undisguised solicitude for the 
youth whose misfortune he had been at such pains to 
outline for me. Amost involuntarily I asked: 

"Are you the only one interested in Wallace Coving- 
ton?" 

"He has counsel, good lawyers — the best. " 

I could see that Adrian was making an effort to be 
casual. 

"He has a dear old mother, distracted of course, and," 
he halted, his color mounting — "and a sister." 

"Oh!" I breathed significantly. 

With a gesture of resignation he exploded : " To be frank 
with you, my interest in the boy is not wholly unselfish. 
He is ^ girl's brother. Miss Qovington is wonderful; 
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heartbroken over the affair, but hopeful, a thoroughbred; 
I don't mind telling you, Dave, we are engaged to be 
married. Ask yourself how you'd feel if a near relative of 
someone you — you loved very dearly, was accused of 
the most heinous of crimes. " 

He stared fixedly ahead. My heart went out to him^ 
this new Adrian, an Adrian in love. I could think of no 
adequate thing to say, so I gave his arm a rough squeeze. 
He turned keen, grateful eyes upon me. 

"Dave," he said soberly, "if there is anything in this 
dreaming business of yours that can be appUed in the 
remotest way for the benefit of Wallace Covington, I want 
you to point it out. Some of your suggestions may at 
least ease his mind, distract his thoughts from his own over- 
whelming disgrace and fear. " 

"I may do more than that, if the way is opened to me, " 
I observed. 

"Personally I could find small comfort in so shallow a 
solace as dreaming," renewed Adrian. "You know how 
little I think of all this twaddle about psychoanalysis. 
I don't beUeve in dreams, and I don't believe in the occult. 
I've no use for spiritism or the thousand and one other 
*isms' of pseudo-science or religio-psychics. Vishnu 
means no more to me than Voodoo; Mumbo Jumbo and 
Mephistopheles may be brothers of Buddha for all I care. 
I can see no connection at all between dreaming and a big, 
ugly fact like murder. Still, drowning men have not 
ceased clutching at straws. " 

"Your beUttling of dreams does not in the least affect 
their practical application to what we call realities," I 
insisted. " I am certain that I can help you in this matter, 
perhaps actually pull young Covington out of the mess 
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into which he has fallen. But success in analyzing a 
dream» getting at its real purport depends on the dreamer 
and his willingness to reveal his innermost thoughts, his 
wildest fancies. Everything in a dream being significant* 
the least of its elements must be related to something in 
the wakeful existence. " 

"You will like Wallace Covington," proclaimed Adrian 
with warmth, "and if you can penetrate his shyness, break 
down his reserve, you may find him amenable to your 
theories." 

"I don't doubt it," I assented, smiling. "Not only 
Covington but some others are likely to become 'amenable 
to my theories. ' " 

"What others? " demanded Adrian. 

"The servants at Seven Oaks — those two Hindu 
fellows, for example, " I specified, " and — " 

"All of Homer Covington's servants have been held as 
material witnesses by the police, " he interposed. 

"And you," I finished. 

We had arrived on my doorstep and stood waiting for 
entrance in answer to my ring. An expression of mingled 
incertitude and amusement played upon Adrian's features. 

"How do you expect to implicate me in the murder?" 
he threw out. 

"I don't, you trousered mule," I returned, "but some 
of yoiu" dreams may help to uncover the real assassin in 
the Covington case. " 

"As I've told you many times before, I don't dream," 
he objected impatiently. 

"And as I've convicted you many times of wilful pre- 
varication on that score, the point is not open for dis- 
cussion," I retorted. 
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"Well, if I do have dreams I certainly don't bother to 
remember them,*' he defended lamely. 

"So much the worse for you — and your fiancee's 
brother," I grimly rejoined. "Some day you will be glad 
enough to remember your dreams, in fact struggle to 
remember them." 

"Just when do you think that portentous day will 
dawn?" he asked. 

Before I could reply Hodgkins stood at the open door 
nodding us in. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

THBOUGH THE FOBEST OF FEAR 

NO honest talk between man and man can fail to 
uncover some misuspected and often amazing 
truths. During all the years of oiu: Damon and 
Pythias intimacy, I had never known Adrian to speak so 
unreservedly of himself as he did on this occasion. We 
had gone, as usual, to my den, after a good dinner and some 
lively battledore and shuttlecock conversation, in which 
The Dearest Lady scored heavily with her Uvely wit and 
understanding. No word had been breathed of the Coving- 
ton murder. The night was warm. Adrian and I sat at 
an open window which gave out upon my trim little back- 
yard garden, screened at the end by taU, uncityfied flower- 
ing shrubs. We smoked for a while without speaking, gaz- 
ing out into the starUt quiet. ^ At length my companion 
said reflectively: 

"I suppose when the world stamps its approval on a 
man and calls him a success, no one need question his 
right to the title. Yoiur are successful, David; you have a 
large and I dare say profitable practice. People who count 
are beginning to talk about you. Now, what I would Uke 
to know is this: to what extent do you actually make use 
of psychology in healing the sick; how far do you go — 
can you go, in compelling a patient's thoughts to assist in 
restoring his health?" 

Thoughtfully, trying to state the exact truth, I replied: 
"I beUeve, Dri, that I have made more practical use of 
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available knowledge concerning the effect of thought on 
the disorders of the body than most physicians. Every- 
where doctors of varying degrees of skill are utilizing 
their understanding of psychology, applying it in con- 
junction with their material ministrations. None of them, 
however, has recognized the importance of the dream state 
of his patients, the vital part it plays in the lives and 
health of all men and women. ** 

Adrian stirred uneasily. "Then you still maintain that 
a physical derangement can be cured by inducing certain 
kinds of dreaming?" 

"I not only maintain it but practice it, " I assured him. 

"And always with success?" 

"Nothing is always successful." 

He busied himself with his pipe, and asked: "You no 
longer hide from your patients the fact that you are 
treating them mentally, prescribing dreams as other 
doctors prescribe medicines?" 

"It all depends on the character of the patient, whether 
or not I am frank with him. The faith of the average man 
or woman who falls ill has to be bolstered up with the 
tangible evidence of bottles, pills, lotions — and the usual 
paraphernalia of the sick room. It doesn't matter very 
much what is in the bottles, or what the ingredients of the 
pills or lotions. It's the belief of the patient in his doctor's 
unfailing abiUty to heal him that works the miracle of 
restoration. Health holds its executive sessions in the 
mind. The brain is the power-house of the body. " 

"And when the mind is dethroned by sickness, when 
the power-house is put out of commission by the failure 
of the physical apparatus which supports it — ?" 

"In such instances the doctor is a mere plumber, clean- 
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ing out the pipes so that the clear stream of life, thouglfti, 
may flow miinterruptedly, start afresh the directing engine 
of intelligence. " 

I could sense Adrian's intellectual scalpel at work. 

"How do your brother physicians accept your theories 
and practice?" he questioned. 

"They don't," I laughed. "A few of them have come 
around to an agreement with me on my general employ- 
ment of dream analysis, but they all balk at my insistence 
on the direct physical benefits derived from dreams. " 

"I should think they would," he muttered. "If I were 
a doctor I'd hammer you tooth and nail. " 

"None of them has been any more successful in under- 
mining my practice than you have been in upsetting my 
logic," I affirmed. "I am not vulnerable, because I pro- 
duce results. I am strictly ethical, I am advertised by my 
grateful patients. I have thrown over all of the old, long- 
accepted ideas of dream interpretation, and built upon 
their ruins a standard of my own. I have demonstrated 
my ability to heal the sick, and raise the spiritually dead, 
through the employment of rightly directed dreams. " 

There was a moment of silence, then; "What about 
yoiur own recurrent dream, the one with the balloon in it? 
Do you still disport ^oui manly form in the ether?" 

It was a pleasant shock to find Adrian remembering 
my habitual sleeping phenomenon. I had mentioned it 
to no one since that far-away day when I had sketched 
its recurrence, and its cause, for the entertainment of 
my skeptical room-mate. I said: 

"Falling from a balloon has become a part of my som- 
nolent life. Most of my unwilled dreams take the form of 
sky-larking; they have to do with some form of adventure 
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in the clouds. I am forever mounting in the air or sliding 
down through it. I am a confirmed nocturnal aviator, 
Adrian.** 

Curtly he asked: "Is it because you can't help it?** 
Yes,** I confessed. 
It seems to me — " he began. 

Oh, yes, I know what you are thinking," I cut in. 
Physician, heal thyself, and all that. In my case the 
recurrent dream had its origin in a physical fact antedat- 
ing my birth; it is an inheritance, like the shape of my 
nose, the color of my eyes. '* 

His voice came sharply through the darkness — "You 
still believe <A(rf.?" 

"I have no reason to doubt it. I have recorded a large 
number of similar cases.'* 

"You really mean that you believe dreams can be 
inherited?" 

"They can." 

Adrian groaned. I glanced in his direction and saw the 
glow from his nervously illumined pipe bring out the 
furrows on his vexed brow. 

"Why don't you rid yourself of this — this obsession?'* 
he demanded. 

"I can't, " I replied. "My malady is incurable. Science 
has not yet found a remedy for prenatal influences." I 
felt through the dark his grin of satisfaction at finding a 
weak spot in my contention. "Besides," I went on, "I 
wouldn't rid my dreams of my aerial sport if I could; it is 
too thrilling, too delightful. It is about the only genuine 
relaxation I have in a humdrum professional existence. " 

"Humph!" he grunted. 

like attenuated wraiths our smoke drifted in pale leisure 
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out into the night. It was my turn now to play the 
catechist. " What have you dreamed about the Covington 
case?'* I asked without a prelude. 

He gave vent to a short, unnatural laugh. After a pause, 
he countered my inquiry with one of his own. 

"What gave you the impression I would dream of the 
Covington case?" 

**It has been uppermost in your thoughts of late, has 
worried, perplexed you. Your anxiety about Wallace 
Covington, about — the girl, must have taken shape in 
your sleeping consciousness. " 

**I thought I had convinced you that I do not dream," 
he evaded. 

"You might protest until Doomsday and I wouldn't 
believe you. No one who sleeps can escape the thrall of 
dreaming. " I was becoming irritated by Adrian's persist- 
ent denial of his dreams. 

When he spoke again there was no change in his voice, 
but some change in his manner was borne to me through 
the dusk of the room. I felt, somehow, that I had unloosed 
his reserve of years in the matter of his sleep visualization. 

"While I attach no importance at all to dreams," he 
said apologetically, "I don't mind admitting I have 
dreamed a good deal of late, and, thanks to your ever- 
lasting talk about it, I find myself in the morning harking 
back to my dreams of the night before. " 

He seemed inclined to let the matter drop with this 
confession, and as he showed no inclination to continue, 
I asked: 

"Why be ashamed of your dreams? Believe me, Dri, 
they are a valuable asset." 

"I won't grant that," he returned brusquely. "I fail 
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in your faculty of malring the vagaries of thenmicl 
asleep apply to the things of real existence." 

"'That's because you never put your dreaming to llie 
test," I taxed him. "'How do you know that your flloep- 
ing consciousness hasn't already provided some due 
which might somehow lead to Jhe ^release^of ^ y^rang 
Covington?" 

"Now you're gibbering, Dave," he said mournful^. 

*'I am trying to make you see the truth," I flashed, 
"Tell me just one thing, anything you've dreamt about 
since the murder, and I'll prove to you it has some rdatod 
meaning, perhaps a direct bearing on the crime itself.^ 

I do not know what mental struggle ensued between 
Adrian's prejudice, his curiosity and his desire to meet my 
challenge, but when, after an interval, he returned to our 
verbal combat his voice rose harshly. 

"Well then, here's something for you. Make what you 
can of it, but don't blame me if I talk like a braying 
jackass. " 

Go on, " I urged. 

I dreamed, night before last, that I stood hidden 
among a clump of bushes, looking out on a kind of dell full 
of fallen leaves, millions of them. The sun streamed 
through the arched branches overhead. The spot seemed 
to be the heart of a forest. As I looked down at the leaves 
I saw them move at one point as if stirred by something 
underneath. I thought -it might be a burrowing animal. 
But presently a soft, large, round object pushed its way to 
the surface. Directly under this object was the shining 
forehead and glittering eyes of a brown-skinned man. His 
head was swathed in a brightly colored cloth and he began 
to wade toward me, never getting any further out of the 
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leaves than the bridge of his nose. He came on with an 
evil look, nosing the leaves to the right and left as a boat 
noses its way through the water. V 

Adrian paused, pulling industriously at his pipe* 

"That was all?" I asked. 

"That ought to be enough, but there was more of the 
same sort," he continued. "Directly behind the dusky 
brute with the bad eyes, another head pushed its way 
through the leaves. " He hesitated, cleared his throat, and 
in a lowered voice said: "It was — Miss Covington; she 
seemed pale and frightened." 

"That was natural enough," I commented. **One b 
not to be blamed for dreaming of those one loves* What 
happened?" 

"Nothing happened. Nothing ever has happened in 
any dream of mine. The Ethiopian, or whatever he was, 
led the way through the leaves, the girl close behind, both 
of them pushing painfully forward, inch by inch. The girl 
also wore a turban and her hair was black, which Miss 
Covington's is not. The silliest part of it all was the fact 
that a long cord was attached to the necks of both figures, 
and the end of each cord was held by a villainous-looking 
Bedouin person in sandals and a ragged cloak. He seemed 
to be able to walk on top of the leaves without sinking, 
while the two he was driving before him were up to their 
eyes in the litter. I never saw the end of it all, if there was 
an end. I woke up cursing myself for an imaginative fool." 

As Adrian unfolded one dream detail after another, my 
mind began instinctively to seek some connecting link 
between his pictiuresque fantasy and the unhappy youth 
in the Tombs. Dreams are the fruit of forgotten thoughts, 
and I knew that Adrian's thoughts centered about the 
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brother of the ^1 he loved, when' they were not dweUing 
upon her alone» and that, however seemingly unrelated to 
the Long Island murder, this dream picture, which had 
thrust itself uninvited into the sleeping brain of my friend, 
must have some relation to the tragedy. - 

"Well, what can you concoct out of that tomfoolery?'* 

Even as Adrian flung out his challenge, I leaped from 
my chair and switched on the lights, i 

" Why, man alive ! " I exclaimed. " YouVe hit upon the 
very suggestion that may set Wallace Covington free!" 
'Are you mad?" he cried fiercely. \ 
'Yes, mad clear through," I hurled back at him, ''mad 
at your insensibility, mad at your lack of intuition, your 
utter, stupid blindness. If I hadn't drawn you out, you 
would have dismissed this opportune dream as meaning- 
less, and all the while it is the very key to the solution of 
the Covington mystery." 

Adrian quietly arose. He was unmistakably shaken and 
stood agape, his pipe forgotten, the warm ashes spilling 
on the carpet. 

"How," he demanded thickly, "how do you arrive at 
such a fool conclusion?" 

I confronted him. "listen," said I. "You say the face 
of one was evil, and that the other one wore a doak and 
stood above the first, driving him on? " 

"Yes, but what are you driving at?" 

"Don't you see, Dri, that your sleeping mind has fast- 
ened the guilt of old man Covington's murder on his two 
East Indian servants? That idea doubtless came to you 
during wakeful hours and though you dismissed it, or set 
it aside for future consideration, your subconscious self 
refused to be so easily satisfied. Your real you already 
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accused the two brown men of the crime for which Wallace 
Covington is being held. Your dream insists that one of 
the Hindus committed the deed at the instance of the 
other, probably the stronger-willed of the two. One is 
cloaked against discovery, the other is submerged in 
fear.'* 

"Oh, I've always suspected the Hindus," Adrian 
admitted. "StiU, there's not a scrap of evidence against 
them and no possible motive. They were devoted slaves 
to Homer Covington. But the girl — why was that sweet, 
grief-stricken soul parading through my sleep in the com- 
pany of a couple of coolies, men whom you declare are 
murderers? It's a damned unpleasant thought, Dave!" 

"My dear fellow," I said, "it isn't my thought — it's 
your own. If you knew more about dreams and their 
pi^chology you would understand that, even in the most 
grotesque of dream perceptions, the faces of those we love 
intrude and mingle. One must be prepared to encounter 
loved ones in the most unexpected comers of dreamland 
and in all kinds of companionship. " 

"Well, having translated my dream hash, what do you 
propose I should do with it?" he cynically inquired. 

"Calling yoiur dream a hash doesn't destroy its helpful 
symboUsm," I retiuned patiently. "The same influences 
that compelled the evil-eyed East Indian to worm his 
way through the engulfing leaves are also hurrying Miss 
Covington along; they are both traveling the sunken road 
of dread. The man dreads detection, the girl dreads her 
brother's fate." 

"Very poetic and — hopelessly irrelevant," Adrian 
scorned. "The only thing that interests me is your dope 
about my dream duskies' identity with the Covington 
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servants. I've accused every one but Wallace, mentally. 
When the police, whose busmess it is to find a culprit for 
every crime, succeed in weaving a web of circumstantial 
evidence around a man, and he happens, like Wallace, to 
be long on nervousness and short on alibis, nothing less 
than superhuman eflFort can free him. I don't think our 
blue-clad guardians of morality attach much importance 
to the vale of dreams as a solution of murder mysteries. " 

" I never suggested they did, " said I. " We are not con- 
sidering the deductive powers of a Central Office man, but 
the efficiency of yoiur own deductions through the medium 
of a dream — your dream. *' 

He paced the room for a while, his forehead knitted. 
Suddenly he stopped and ejaculated: 

"By thunder, Dave, there may be something in yoiur 
suggestion. It will be just as well to put those two coolies 
through the Third Degree. " From the shrewd dark depths 
of his leveled eyes he studied my face and remarked, half 
to himself, "What an extraordinary thing if you should 
be right in this matter!" 

"It's extraordinary to you, only because you cannot 
grasp the practical value of dreams," I said with assiur- 
ance. 

He shrugged away my accusation. "What else do you 
infer from my dream?" 

"Nothing that will help you now. The next step will 
be to find out what has passed through the sleeping mind 
of Wallace Covington since his arrest. " 

"I dare say all his dreams have been nightmares, poor 
devil!" sighed Adrian. 

"Some of the most important solutions of human 
problems have been solved through so-called nightmare^, " 
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I avowed. ''It is possible he has had some sleeping vision 
which, properly translated, will prove as effective as any 
aUbi." 

"Please God, it may be so," murmured my friend 
fervently. 

"How is he taking it? " I asked. 

"Not very bravely, Dave. He's in a terrible state of 
mind. The hideous injustice of the thing is eating into 
his soul. '* 

"You have braced him up, of course; assured him of 
acquittal?" 

"Oh, yes, to the best of my abiUty. He is not physically 
uncomfortable. I am not attached to the District 
Attorney's office for nothing. He has the best the Tombs 
can offer a prisoner — which isn't luxury. I dare not show 
too great a personal interest in him. I've already been 
accused by the yellow journals of using the resources and 
power of my office in his behalf. Who wouldn't, I'd like 
to know, under the same circimistances? " 

He pulled furiously at his pipe and turned toward the 
window to hide his feeUngs. 

"Don't worry," I consoled. "We'll have him free in a 
week, unless the dynamics of dreams have suddenly lost 
their force, and your brain is at fault." 

"God, I wish I had some of your fooUsh faith in 
dreams!" he ejaculated fervently. 

"I'll establish your faith, make a convert of you before 
we get through with this case, or I'll renounce my title 
of Dream Doctor, " I declared determinedly. 

From the open door Hodgkins announced the presence 
of a patient waiting below. I accompanied Adrian down 
the stairs. At the bottom, I laid my hand on his arm. 
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"Will you do something for me, Dri, for — Miss 
Covington's sake?" 

"More dream stuff?" he inquired cautiously. 

** Dream science/' I corrected. "You will dream again 
tonight." 

"I may not," he interrupted. 

"You will. You are bound to," I affirmed. "Try an 
experiment, make an effort to dream purposefully. " 

"How do you mean? In what way?" His tone was a 
mixture of curiosity and boredom. 

"Dream out the tragedy at Seven Oaks. Build up the 
scene in yoiur mind before you go to sleep — visuaUze the 
old man in his library, the stealthy entrance of the mur- 
derer, the struggle, the blow. " 

"Do you think by visualizing all that, I will dream out 
the details, arrive at a conclusion of any consequence?" 

"If your concentration is intense you will pass from 
consciousness into a dream-state full of impressions. Tell 
your subconscious mind it is imperative that you recognize 
the murderer; make yoiurself see the man and be sure to 
remember the color of his skin. " 

He examined my face curiously. " Why do you ask me to 
do what I have always insisted was utterly impossible?" 

"Because in spite of your belief to the contrary, you 
have a mind splendidly equipped for the logical, sequential 
registering of earnestly planned dreaming." 

He nmde no reply, but pulled a twisted smile and 
gripped my hand a bit more firmly than usual as he strode 
out imder the watchful stars. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

WHEN DREAM MEETS DREAM 
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HIS will interest you, David, " cried The Dearest 
Lady gleefully, after I had greeted her at the 
breakfast table. She held up a folded newspaper, 
her thumb on a paragraph among the "Society Notes." 
I took it and read: 

"The revival of cycling among the members of the ultra 
smart set at Quixedo, has created a flutter of excitement 
and much keen discussion in other quarters frequented by 
wealth and fashion. That the best people of Quixedo have 
suddenly become bicycling enthusiasts is an extraordinary 
but indisputable fact. Why the socially elect of this 
famous colony, with their blooded horses and their innum- 
erable motor-cars, should have turned for recreation to the 
long-discarded and wholly plebeian cycle, is one of those 
amazing phases of modem life no one may fathom. 
Among the most ardent advocates of the resuscitated 
wheel is Mrs. Castleton-Hunter, who, gossip says, is 
largely responsible for the new-old fad. As everyone is 
aware, an example set by that viceregent of good form and 
social propriety means its immediate adoption by all who 
count themselves among the haute monde, " 

" WeH? " inquired The Dearest Lady with dancing eyes, 
when I had finished reading. 

"Mrs. Castleton-Hunter is a marvel," I gasped. "She 
has put one over on her world of snobs, turned her 
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own necessity into a popular diversion, capitalized her 
qualms and converted ridicule into an accepted social 
rite." 

"She has done even more than that, " quietly responded 
The Dearest Lady. "She has regained her mental 
equipoise, her physical health, and proved the efficaqy of 
your treatment. " 

"I did not treat her, " I disclaimed. "Not in the sense 
of prescribing a regime. I merely gave her some good, 
if distasteful, advice and an alternative. " 

The Dearest Lady said: ^^I suspect Mrs. Castleton- 
Hunter has something quite agreeable in store for you as 
a token of her gratitude. They say she has an excellent 
memory. " 

"Do you think I shall be the object of one of her charit- 
able impulses? " I asked ironically. 

"She would never hurt your feelings in any such crude 
manner. But you know, David, she is famous for her 
personal enthusiasms and an indefatigable advance-agent 
of genius?" 

"Thank Heaven I'm no genius," I laughed, "and 
boosting a doctor's reputation in and out of season is a 
dangerous business — for the doctor.** 

"It is the only way a doctor can achieve reputation. " 
The Dearest Lady gave me an adoring mother's look. " It 
is the way your reputation has been built up, Major 
Minor, — my Dream Doctor. " 

"If my patients were half as loyal as you," I mur- 
mured, rising and pressing my lips to her snow-white 
crown, "I would be a medical Croesus. " I hurried to my 
office, whistling to disguise my fond teaup 

Hodgkins was speaking into my desb-telephone. "He 
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ia ooming now, sir, " he was saying. ** Mr. Soger Martin, 
sir,'' he explained, handing me the receiver. 
Good morning, Mr. Martin," I greeted. 



"I 



'Yes, Miss Martin told me you were living at your club. 
IVe intended dropping in some evening, but I've been too 
bu^ to go anywhere or do anything for my own pleasure. " 
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'Tonight? I hardly think so. Please hold the wire a 
moment." I consulted my engagement card. "Hello! 
I can run in between nine and ten tonight if that isn't too 
awkward an hour for you. " 
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'Want to talk about one of your dreams, eh? Sounds 
interesting. 



Yes, some people call me that. No, it's not a title 
conferred by any medical college. No, I haven't a fun- 
damental patent on it. 



u It. " 



'Oh, I've gone into the matter a little more seriously 
and perhaps with more enthusiasm than the other 
feUows." 



"That's very kir-'-'- — ^^- ^^--^- " 



That's very kind of you, Mr. Martin. 



Miss Johnson? Oh, yes, Henrietta Johnson. I've 
had her on my staff for over a year. Fine woman and a 
great nurse — best I've ever known. " 

"Yes, you've good reason to remember her," 
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"She is on a case somewhere up in Westchester. No, 
not one of mine. No, the people at her home don't know 
when to look for her return. " 



• • . • • 



Yes, I'll tell you all about her when I see you. 



"Yes, I'll tell yc" "" "^— * ^ ^— ^ »> 

« 99 
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'All right. The Bullion Club, tonight at nine. 
Goodbye.'* 

It was evident that whatever Roger Martin had told his 
daughter of his present attitude toward Henrietta Johnson; 
with whatever eloquent assurances he had quieted 
Dorothy's dread of his intention to lay his heart and 
fortune at the feet of the woman whose soft ministrations 
had helped him back to life and a new outlook upon it, 
he had in nowise abandoned his interest in the nurse. 
A note of solicitude was in his voice when he spoke her 
name over the telephone; his concern was undisguised 
when I informed him of my inability to state her immediate 
whereabouts. I foresaw it would go hard with him when 
faced with the brutal truth, that the object of his senti- 
mental interest was another man's wife. 

It was an astonishing fact, that for all his sapience and 
habit of canny calculation, Roger Martin had not 
bethought himself to inquire into the antecedents of the 
woman professionally known as Henrietta Johnson. 
Indeed, I think he had only to ask her, to have received a 
frank recital of her past; she was the least secretive of 
souls. But, retiuning from the edge of the Great Silence 
and finding this kindly, cheerful, intelligent figure flitting 
in and out of his room, the man had grown accustomed to 
her presence, had become used to looking upon her as a 
necessary part of his environment, had accepted her at her 
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face value» genuine enough, in all truth, though it bore no 
advertisement of her marital enshacklement. 

From Dorothy I had gathered that no words of endear- 
ment had passed between her father and his nurse. I 
knew this must be so. That unless Henrietta was con- 
vinced of Mordick's non-existence, no other man's regard, 
however delicately expressed, could swerve her loyalty. 
I was not sure that even as a widow she would encourage 
the attentions of a present-day suitor. Until Dorothy's 
revelation, she had been plain Nurse Johnson, one of a 
dozen I had been accustomed to summon for assistance 
in the sick room, but her sterling qualities had not escaped 
me. She was absorbed in her profession, and her ideals 
were not those commonly found in the gross atmosphere of 
physical distempers and their noxious attributes. 

My day had been a crowded one and I welcomed the 
capacious brown-leather embrace of the chair to which 
Roger Martin led me in a quiet corner of the Bullion Club's 
smoking-room. You know the kind of room it was — 
vast, somberly ornate, paneled to its high and mullioned 
ceiling in superb old English oak. Here and there the 
portrait of some noted New Yorker, with an equally noted 
signature on the canvas, broke the monotony of the walls. 
Good taste and comfort dominated the place. Men in 
dinner jackets loimged in groups of twos and threes. A 
red-jowled figure, famous in Wall Street, nodded over 
its bulging shirt front, against which an open magazine was 
perilously supported. Soft-footed attendants moved 
about. 

My host paraded an air of cheerfulness, belied by his 
coimtenance in intervals of abstraction. I knew it was 
something more weighty than mere curiosity which, after 
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we had disposed of the weather and the latest news 
prodded his tongue into saying: 

**I hear you are working miracles in restoring sick people 
to health and downhearted ones to gaiety through the 
medium of their dreams. " 

"The report is over-colored," I laughed. "I am no 
miracle worker. I tr^'^ to heal the mind along with the 
body — that's all. " 

"Gad, I think you have some of the secrets of sorcery, '* 
he charged. "Remember how you worked your spell over 
me — the sugar-bowl dream? " 

"And the mountain-top sky-scrapers," I threw in. 

"Oh, Lordy," he grinned. "I don't know how you 
did it, but I fell for the suggestion like a child to candy. " 

"Your mental state was ripe for the idea, " I explained. 
"Your subconsciousness was tickled with my imagery and 
hiuried to produce it pictorially when you fell asleep. " 

The light from a cluster of electric candles, set in a 
bronze sconce in the wall above his head cast two deep 
shadows under the brows of Roger Martin and from their 
depths his hazel eyes coruscated and dimmed to the rise 
and fall of his interest. Thoughtfully he ventured: "There 
must be a vast realm of mystery yet to be explored in this 
thing we call dreaming. I never thought much about it 
until I realized that you had practically forced me to dream 
something which was entirely foreign to my mind, before 
you furnished the motive. " 

"That's the way with most people," I said. "Every- 
one travels through the country of dreams, but few bother 
to learn its geography, interpret its inhabitants or photo- 
graph its landscapes. " 

**You have done that?" 
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"To some extent; yes." 

"And you mean to go on mitil you have mapped and 
plotted the whole intricate imiverse of dreams? '* 

"One lifetime will not suffice for such an undertaking, 
but I have consecrated my future to the task. " 

We smoked for a few minutes, then Roger Martin: 
"I promised to tell you about one of my recent dreams. 
Will it bore you?" 

"Nothing concerning dreams can bore me," I assured 
him. 

"Somehow the thing has stuck in my memory. It was 
as real as money, " he proceeded. "I seemed to be stand- 
ing on a kind of rocky plateau. Looking over an edge of 
it I saw a barren road. I wanted to go on, but I appeared 
to be obligated to remain where I was, to meet someone. 
I seemed to be enveloped in a cloud which moved when I 
moved, and stopped when I stood still. Then a knight in 
full armor came striding and clanking toward me. The 
upper part of his visor was lowered, showing a pair of 
shaggy eyebrows, a lean forehead axul a look of deadly 
hatred. He carried a lance, but I $tood my ground and 
waited for him to approach. I was entirely at his mercy 
and yet I had no fear of him. " 

In the pause during which Roger Martin relit his cigar, 
I asked with repressed excitement: "Was he tall? Did 
he have a way of putting his hand to his head? " 

"He didn't linger long enough for me to notice his 
personal peculiarities," Martin replied between puffs, and 
went on: "When he was quite close I asked him who he 
was, what he was looking for, why he wore armor? He 
shook his head and whined, more than spoke, ^ou are 
not real/ repeating it» "You are not real/ and before I 
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oould do or say anything, he swung his back on me, 
shouldered his great pole, and went creaking and clinking 
away over the rocks. " 

I struggled to hide my agitation. ** You've been reading 
*Ivanhoe,' or going to the movies," I conunented, with a 
forced eflFort at jocularity. 

"I have never read 'Ivanhoe* and I never go to motion 
picture shows; they hurt my eyes. " Roger Martin spoke 
in a slow matter-of-fact and, I fancied, rebuking tone. 

He sat waiting for my reply, and after a torturing 
minute I found my voice, but whether my words made 
sense or were balderdash, I could not tell. I was aware 
only that the man before me had unwittingly revealed a 
new and overwhelming phenomenon of dream life — the 
possibility of one person's imagery in the dream state 
imposing itself at a distance and with vivid reality on 
the sleeping consciousness of another. It was a passing 
hope of my own that Mordick's fog-figure might be his 
unrealized conception of Roger Martin's menace to his 
happiness. But here was the latter, a hard-headed> 
practical, cool-brained man, proving with every word he 
uttered that two individuals, unmindful of each other, 
though with a conunon interest and a conunon happiness 
at stake, had intruded their personaUties, one upon the 
other, both experiencing the same vision from their own 
point of view, both playing a logical part in an identical 
drama and setting. It was supernormal, soul-stirring, a 
basic discovery in psychics! 

From their shadowy reticence the old merchant's eyes 
were searching mine. " You have given me no satisfactory 
explanation of the dream, " he was saying. 

I pulled myself together. "There are some dreams — 
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this one for example — which have to be laboriously 
studied to get at the root of their meaning, " I responded 
weakly. 

"I dare say," he commented good-naturedly, "it's too 
childish to bother about. " 

"On the contrary it has some highly important ele- 
ments," I hastened to tell him. "You'd better let me 
study it out. I'll send you my written analysis of it." 

"Thanks," he said without enthusiasm. 

An attendant brought us drinks.* 

Over the crest of his mint julep Roger Martin said: "I 
understood you to say this morning that you have known 
Miss Johnson for some little time. " 

With dread for what was to come I answered: "About 
eighteen months; I have engaged her off and on during 
that period." 

"Next to yourself. Doctor, there is no one to whom I 
am more indebted than that clever little woman. " 

"You mean her care of you when you were ill? " 

"I mean receiving the kind of attention no money can 
buy." His expression became quizzical. "You have a 
fine discrimination in your selection of nurses. Doctor.** ^ 

I mimicked his expression. "You foimd both nurses 
equally eflScient, I hope?" 

"Humph!" he growled into the green garnishment of 
his glass. "As you well know a sick man expects some- 
thing more than a machine-like efficiency in a nurse. 
When a man's sick he's a child, and needs mothering as 
well as being given his medicine at stated intervals. Both 
of your nurses were the soid of efficiency, but one had the 
plus quality." 

{*Th]8 was in tine pie-prohibitioii period.) 
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"There is no more resourceful woman in her profession 
than Nurse Johnson, " I retiuned, nonconmiittally. " She 
is a fine type of the new-school nurse who is doing so much 
to make a scifence of her profession. '* 

"Miss Johnson, I should say, is both of the new and the 
old school," he mused, "a rare combination of womanly 
gentleness and rigid adherence to rules and regulations. 
A fine woman, a clever woman and pretty, too. '* 

" I think it appealed to her pride to have so distinguished 
a patient as you under her care, " I advanced. 

Martin bristled. "That woman would have given me 
the same attention if I had been a yellow dog!'* 

A refrain tore back and forth in my brain: "How can I 
tell him! How can I tell him!" Aloud I asked: "You 
haven't seen her, of course, since she left your house? '* 

"No, but that hasn't been my fault," he said whimsi- 
cally. "I've tried to reach her by telephone a number 
of times, but always without success. I sent her some 
flowers and things not long ago, and got a graceful note of 
thanks." 

I gulped my drink and plunged: "It is just as well, Mr. 
Martin, that the friendship hasn't gone any farther. " It 
sounded ugly, boorish, after I had said it. It wasn't what 
I intended to say at all. It was no surprise to me to see 
him flush uncomfortably. 

"I don't think I follow you. Doctor." His voice was 
low, but his eyes were torches under his dark brows, his 
mouth stone-hard. 

There was no turning back now. "You must forgive 
me if what I am about to say is painful to you, but the fact 
is — "I hesitated, finding it difficult to go on. 

"Yes?" The word was icy. 
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^'Henrietta Johnson is not her real name/' I stumbled 

on. But before I could say more he broke into a relieved, 

» • 

youthful laugh. The man nearest us looked up wondering 
if the joke was a new one. Story-telling was a sacred ritual 
in the Bullion Club. The gentleman with the ruddy jowls 
briskly lifted them three inches above the starched siuf ace 
on which they were pillowed, then dropped them back 
again, his magazine sliding softly to the floor. 

"My dear Doctor, " chuckled Roger Martin, "your news 
is stale; no news at all. I've known all along the lady 
had been married, that her name was Mordick. " 

"That's more than I knew until a few days ago, " I said 
under my breath. 

"I respected her all the more for donning a professional 
name with her nurse's imiform," continued Martin, 
ignorant of my plaint. "Mordick was, from all accounts, 
a $rst-class, dyed-in-the-wool scoundrel. " 

"Then she told you her story?" 
, "Yes, during my convalescence we grew to be great 
friends and exchanged a few confidences." He smiled 
reminiscently. **Do you mean to say you didn't notice 
how chummy your patient and your nurse had become?" 

"Frankly, no, " I confessed. "What did Mrs. Mordick 
tell you about her husband?" 

His jaws tightened. "Only that the coward had beaten 
her. Think of any one being unkind to that woman!" 

I persisted: "She told you nothing more about 
Mordick?" 

He appeared annoyed, as if he held an established right 
to ward off any prying into the affairs of one for whom his 
predispositioQ clearly transcended ordinary friendship. 

"I'm afraid. Doctor, I wasn't deeply interested in bio- 
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graphical details concerning the Mordick fellow. " He has 
been dead long enough to be properly forgotten. *' 

**When did Mrs. Mordick say her husband had died?" 

Soger Martin frowned, replying vaguely: "I don't 
remember to have heard her mention the date. *' He took 
a long draught from his frost-encrusted glass. Through 
the open windows came the hoot of a taxi and the subdued 
murmuring of the restless town. 

"Amos Mordick is not dead!" ' _ 

I said it as evenly as my agitation would allow, but my 
voice must have been too low for Roger Martin to grasp 
the sense of my words. He made no movement of sur- 
prise, and his stare was expressionless. 

**What did you say?'* He asked the question like one 
in a trance. 

**Amos Mordick is not dead,** I repeated with slow dis- 
tinctness. "I saw him at his office, talked with him a few 
days ago. He is one of my patients. " 

The master merchant leaned forward placing his glass 
with elaborate care on the tabouret beside him. When he 
looked up, his face had gone quite gray. I waited for him 
to speak, but he remained dumb, studying my face for aid 
in the readjustment of his tumbling thoughts. Then 
calmly he said: "So Mordick is not dead!*\ 

"It is true, Mr. Martin. I can take you straight to him 
in half an hour." 

"Then why — " he began, but pushing his question 
aside, exclaimed with bitterness : " I should like to give that 
dastard a piece of my mind! But there is no likelihood 
of my ever meeting him — " 

"Oh, but you have met him," I cried. 

"You are mistaken. Doctor." 
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"I am not, Mr. Martin. '* 

"Where do you think I have met him?" 



"In your dream, the one you described a few minutes 
ago. 

"In my dream?" he puzzled. 

" Yes. It was Amos Mordick that confronted you, clad 
in armor." 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

THE WHITE BUBBLES OF THOUGHT 

ONLY a lifetime of indurating self-discipline 
enabled Roger Martin to face his emotional 
crisis with outward calm. After the first swift 
shock of it, he mustered a superb indifference. His manner 
said, "To the devil with the Mordicks!" but I knew his 
pride was crushed, that his heart was in mourning for 
his still-bom love. I had some diflSculty in convincing 
him that his own dream and Mordick's were of a piece 
in subject and environment, but the last barrier of his 
scepticism was removed when I pointed out a number of 
minor details in his dream identical with those envisioned 
by Mordick and which I could not have known had not 
the latter mentioned them to me. Martin's interest in his 
unconscious collaboration with the supposedly dead man 
aided somewhat in assuaging the rage in his heart. As soon 
as I tactfully could, I left him with his lips wreathing a 
stoic smile while suffering suffused his eyes — a broken 
old man, standing bravely, chin in air, amid the ruins of 
his too hastily constructed romance. 

He had urged me to come at once with him for a week- 
end visit to his Newport home. But much as I longed to 
accept his invitation it could not be, for I was boimd hand 
and foot to my work; there were patients to be looked 
after — men and women whose very lives depended upon 
me. 

In the end, however, he exacted my promise to be his 

no 
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guest at Spindrift Cottage before the summer's end, and 
so matters stood when I drove away from the Bullion Club 
that night. 

Arriving home I found Hodgkins in a state of suppressed 
excitement. The flush on his face betrayed through his 
stoUd exterior the stir within him of something momen- 
tous. He fumbled my hat and dropped my gloves, and 
his apologies lacked their usual precise sincerity. He 
dogged me into my office where he made a shallow pre- 
tence of drawing curtains already covering the windows 
to a nicety. He coughed in his palm with artificial vigor, 
and adjusted with too much of a flourish the andirons in 
the unused fireplace. When he seemed on the point of 
bursting with restrained agitation, I relieved him by 
asking: 

"Any messages, Hodgkins?*' 

His reply was explosive. "Yes, sir! A most important 
communication, sir." He paused, breathing hard and 
swelling like a pouter-pigeon. "From Mrs. Castleton- 
Hunter, sir. " He Ungered over each syllable of the name 
as if it contained the essence of all things perfect. 

And what did she want?" I inquired indifferently. 

She was most particular, sir, to have you recall a 
certain patient who had a dream in which a bicycle fig- 
ured. ** He waited, reluctant to tell too much in too little 
time. 

'Anything else?" I led him on. 

Oh yes, sir. She instructed me to tell you that your 
prescription had proved exceedingly beneficial, that it 
had entirely cured the patient and that she herself, Mrs. 
Castleton-Hunter, sir, hoped for the early pleasiu'e of 
explaining the cure to you, in person. " 



it 
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Had he been announcing a promised visitation to my 
modest dwelling of the King of England, Hodgkins' pride 
could have been no less glowing. 

"Did she mention her own health, say whether my 
advice had helped her?" I demanded. 

"Oh, indeed no, sir!'* That so exalted a personage as 
Mrs. Castleton-Hunter could level herself to discuss her 
personal welfare with a valet-butler was a suggestion 
too shocking for Hodgkins to contemplate unruffled. 
Recovering, he added: 

"There was one other thing Mrs. Castleton-Hunter 
insisted I should tell you, sir." 

"Yes?" 

"Heavenly wheels, sir." 

"What?" 

"Heavenly wheels. She said: *Just repeat those two 
words to the Doctor — "heavenly wheels" — he will 
understand.'" 

"Yes — yes — of course. Heavenly wheels — natur- 
ally. Thank you, Hodgkins, for remembering all the 
message. " 

He pussyfooted from the room, bowing himself out like 
a devoted Samuri in the presence of his Mikado. In the 
Philistine mind of him I had suddenly leaped to a dizzy 
social height and might yet be admitted to that elosely- 
guarded paradise whose sun was the smile of Mrs. Castle- 
ton-Hunter. 

I found a special delivery letter on my desk. It was 
from Adrian, and ran: 

"Dear Dave: 

**You are the devil's own conjurer. I did it — dreamed 
the whole damnable drama; bloodshed^ black man, H. C. 
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dead on the floor; all of it. Some parts messy and meaning- 
less, but I got one fixed idea out of the scramble. Peculiar 
notion — not likely to have any bearing on the case, but 
worth noting for its own sake. 

**Wallace was transferred to the Long Island jail today. 
He is still too confused to think straight. Pumped him 
full of hope, but afraid it won't last him over night. Poor 
chap thinks I should have enough pull to get him out on 
bail pending his trial. Had to read him a lecture on the 
law (bah!) concerning the detention of persons accused 
of capital crimes — innocent or not. Have made arrange- 
ments for such comforts as his new jail«rs will permit. 
Telephoned local authorities to keep a sharp eye on the 
Hindus. Will see you soon. 



f **T\^ » 



"Yours, 

'Dn. 



I wondered vaguely what it was that Adrian had rescued 
out of the debris of his self-imposed dream. What could 
be the nature of the ''one fixed idea'' that had made his 
sleep-enacted drama significant? I could not doubt its 
importance, since anything in the shape of a dream-unit 
unusual enough to be remembered by him was sure to 
have both substance and value. That he had acted upon 
my suggestion to reconstruct the Covington murder with 
such intensity of concentration as to carry it forward to 
his dreaming consciousness and had achieved some degree 
of success was a considerable triumph for my method of 
inducing sleep ideation. If I could convince two such 
sagacious and unimpressionable men as Roger Martin and 
Adrian Rollins that dreaming was something more than 
a mental hodge-podge, it might be assumed that others 
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equally astute and sceptical could be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the breadth and scope of the sleeping existence. 

I was now more than ever anxious to see and talk with 
Nurse Johnson (it never came natural to me to think of 
her as Mrs. Mordick) and, if possible, arrange a meeting 
between the most eccentric of my patients and the most 
capable of my nurses. This I dared not do, however, until 
I had tried out the latter's feelings on so hazardous an 
enterprise. I could fancy her meeting her husband's 
tearful persuasions for forgiveness with sweet aloofness or 
calm disdain. I could not picture her falling at once into 
the arms of the man from whom she had been so long 
estranged and of whom she could only have the bitterest 
memories. A telephoned inquiry brought back the infor- 
mation that she was still absent from home but had sent 
word of her return during the coming week. This disposed 
of any immediate plan for a readjustment of the lives of 
the Mordicks. 

Until a late hour I sat smoking and musing upon the 
intricacies and revelations of the psychic life. That same 
day I had called upon a young woman patient recovering 
from an attack of febrile delirium. During her illness she 
spoke in a language no one about her could understand. 
Finally it was discovered that her queer speech was 
Welsh. Both before and after her fever the girl knew not 
a single word of that language. It was only by close 
questioning and after I had restored her to a normal con- 
dition that I found she had been bom in Wales, and as a 
child had learned the Welsh tongue, but separated from 
her people and coming to this country at an early age had 
entirely forgotten it. 

This case demonstrated for the hundredth time that 
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nothing once mentally possessed can be entirely lost; that 
awake we may try to recall memories in vain, but in 
sleep and often in the delirium of illness persons and 
things long forgotten come back to us. It is memory 
alone which makes the dream life transcendental, worth 
its purchase price in strong desire and deep-rooted determ- 
ination. My own memory for dreams I had drilled, 
coerced and nurtured until it would retain the subtlest 
colorings, the vaguest outlines and palest shadows of the 
dream life. You can judge with what bounding joy I 
discovered that what I had accomplished by severe and 
unflagging mental training, I found full-flowered, and as 
efficient as an electric engine, in the brain of the boy 
Edgardo Pescara. 

In the first few weeks he had been with me, I had 
learned to love the little fellow with his solemn eyes, his 
unfailing courtesy and his mixed jargon of Italian and 
Americanese. 

He brought with him a shining morning face on the very 
first day of his employment as my office boy. I found it 
difficult to keep him engaged. I sent him on long errands 
but he managed them with such thoroughness, returned 
so soon, to stand waiting for other tasks, like a racehorse 
straining at the post, that I mentally cursed him for a 
nuisance. I finally put him on the door to relieve the over- 
worked Hodgkins. At that he was happy and made a 
tremendous ceremony of it. He ushered in patients with 
a grand air, showing them to their chairs in the reception 
room, handing them a magazine from the center table, 
caring for their hats and apparel, noting the order of their 
arrival, polite, smiling, quaintly responding when addressed; 
a very general directing the maneuvers of his army. It 
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remained for the Reverend Tom to open my eyes to the 
extraordinary mental range of this boy of the people. The 
clergyman and Edgardo had become chums at the moment 
of their first encounter, the man fascinated with the 
youngster's sprightly fancy, his quick grasp of ideas, his 
sensitiveness to beauty; the youth delighted with the 
buoyancy and understanding of this elder kindred spirit. 
I came upon the pair one day deep in a discussion as to 
whether unspoken thoughts had form or shape. They 
were standing at a window in the drawing-room, making 
an odd picture, the muscular bulk of the Reverend Tom 
looming over the slender short figure of the boy. The 
former was contending, with an amused look in his face, 
that thoughts had neither shape nor substance because 
they needed none, being the souls of words, and souls 
being immaterial and invisible. Edgardo protested that 
his thoughts at least had a definite shape, that they were 
round and white, some of them large and awesome, some 
tiny and unimportant. And when I came into the room 
Edgardo turned toward me with a swift question: 

"Signor Doctor, are not the thoughts one does not speak 
just as real as those one utters with the moutli? " 

As I tried to formulate a reply, the Reverend Tom 
interposed a parenthesis: "Supposing, of course, that the 
thoughts are one's own, not another person's. " 

"Some clever scientists have succeeded in measuring 
unspoken thoughts," I said, "and what can be measured 
must be real. There is a machine which registers what 
passes through the mind — a kind of clock on whose dial 
the subject's thoughts are shown to be rapid or slow or 
jumpy. " 

"And does the wonderful machine tell what shape the 
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thoughts are, Signer Doctor?" queried Edgardo earnestly. 

"No," I laughed, "it hasn't reached that stage of 
omniscience yet. No one knows whether a human thought 
is round or square, or just shapeless. My guess is, Edgardo, 
that if thoughts have form, they take on all kinds of 
shapes, according to the brain of the thinker. " 

"There you are, my bucko!" teased the Reverend Tom. 
"I told you as much, didn't I?" He gave me a surrepti- 
tious wink. 

The boy shook his head. "Thoughts are round," he 
quietly affirmed. 

"Why do you think that?" I asked. 

" I have seen them many times, Signor Doctor. *\ 

"Seen them?" 

"Yes, in my dreams." 

I glanced at the Reverend Tom. He was studying the 
boy with absorbed interest as he stood with a raised elbow 
against the window-casement, his hand at the back of his 
head. "I'd like to hear about your dream thoughts,'* 
ventured the man. 

I "So should I," I put in. "Are they flat on both sides 
as well as round?" 

"They are like white bubbles," answered Edgardo with 
an air of introspection. "Sometimes I can look right into 
them and see ladies and gentlemen in fine clothes; some 
of these people are very happy and others are sad. I see 
men in rags and women with their faces painted and 
little children crying for their suppers. I see fat men with 
small eyes and much jewelry, and thin artists carrying 
portfolios bigger than themselves, and people of all kinds, 
rich and poor, who always seem to be in a hurry and 
always afraid of something." 
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He paused to make sure our Interest was genuine^ and 
I queried: "Do you see only people, Edgardo?" 

"Oh, no, indeed," he cried. "In some of the thought- 
bubbles there are tropical countries full of palms and 
fruit-trees, or countries all ice and snow. Sometimes there 
is nothing but the sea with ships, like those Columbus 
sailed in, trying to keep up with big modem steamers. 
Many animals, too, I have seen running around in the 
white globes. " 

"Then you don't really see things as they are?" accused 
the Reverend Tom. "Your thoughts may be round, as 
you say, but doesn't it seem strange to you that your 
dream bubbles are without color? 'Who ever saw a pure 
white bubble?" 

Patiently Edgardo answered: "Your pardon. Reverend 
Signor, but I am speaking only of my dream thoughts. 
When I dream, it is the same as when I am awake — all 
things are natural, in their right colors, vero. But when 
I am only thinking in my sleep, my thoughts are plain 
black and white and away inside the bubbles. When I am 
through with them I wave them away and they float out 
of sight. It is very simple. " 

"Simple indeed," mocked the Reverend Tom, and 
turned upon me with a challenge: "What do you say to 
that, Mr. Dissector of Dreams?" 

"I think it is clever of Edgardo to be able to separate 
his dream thoughts from his dream experiences," I 
retiuned cautiously. "I envy him his power to stand 
aside from his dreaming self and watch his thoughts go by 
in a procession. I would give much to be able to do that." 

"But surely, Signor Doctor, you have seen your own 
thoughts come up out of the hat?" the boy exclaimed. 
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Out of what hat?" I asked, startled. 
Your own hat — the shining one, " he answered. 
He means that eternal stove-pipe of yours," helped 
out the minister. 

"Yes, the tall one, the silk lid," piped Edgardo. 

"I don't exactly know what you are trying to tell me," 
I said, beginning to feel uncomfortable. 

"Perhaps," he faltered, "perhaps it is impertinent to 
mention it. Maybe I am too fresh. " 

"That, my boy," said I, pretending to be judicial, 
"will best be seen after I know what you are talking 
about." 

I looked severely at the Reverend Tom, who was making 
unholy grimaces at me over the youngster's head. 

"Since the first time I came here, that night," Edgardo 
hurried on, "I have dreamed of seeing you on the edge of 
yoiur high hat, Signor Doctor. I first saw the hat in the 
hall. Hodgkins let me touch it. I think it is very beautiful. 
Some day I will wear one just like it. " 

" Yes, " I interrupted, " but what about your dreaming? " 

"You will please forgive me" he said in a lowered voice, 
"but I would rather not tell any more. " 

Oh, go on with it, Edgardo, " urged the Reverend Tom. 
Well, always since that first night," the boy finally 
resumed, "when I dream of the Signor Doctor, I see him 
climb up a ladder leading from the ground to the edge of 
the hat. It is a very big hat, a whale of a cajypeUo. I see 
him go up and kneel on the brim, looking down, far down 
to the very bottom. Then a little white bubble comes up 
out of the hat, and then a larger one, and another still 
larger, and soon there are many — hundreds of the white 
bubbles." 
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"And they are my thoughts, Edgardo?" 

"Yes, Signer Doctor." He added hastily: "But I 
cannot see into them as I see into my own. '' 

"Do you think that very strange?" 

"Oh, no. One should not expect to read another's 
thoughts. They are sacred. " 

With eyes full of mischief the Reverend Tom asked: 
"Are you sure, Edgardo, that all of Doctor Warren's 
thoughts which float up from the hat are white ones?" 

"Oh, I am positive, " he responded with quick intensity. 

"What do you think becomes of these beautiful white 
thoughts of mine?" I pressed him and was strangely 
uneasy as to what he might tell. 

With boyish embarrassment he answered: "You will 
understand, Signor Doctor, it is only a dream, but all the 
thought bubbles, big and Uttle, gather together and 
slowly they melt into one great and shining thought. " 

"And what is that thought about?" I asked. 

"You must excuse me" he evaded, and began to take 
a sudden interest in the rug under his right heel. 

"Ah, I see you don't know," I plagued him. 

Reluctantly, like one called upon to testify against a 
friend, he answered: "It is not right for me to know what 
is in the many small bubbles, but it is impossible for me 
not to know that the big bubble, like a wonderful white 
balloon, is a grand thought about someone you greatly 
admire." 

Something of Edgardo's own embarrassment must have 
swept over me, for glancing at the Reverend Tom I read 
his look of pleased surprise. Unlike most bachelors he 
delighted ever in the heart affairs of others. Before I could 
speak he had wheeled and was quietly strolling from the 
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room» his hands clasped behmd him, his head thrown 
back and an unministerial clucking sound coming from 
his throat. 

There was no possible means by which Edgardo could 
have known of Dorothy's existence or my affection for 
her, and yet he had imaged in his dreams my endless 
thought of her, culminating, as was always the case, in one 
vast, absorbing reflection upon her sweetness and purity. 
It was strange, too, that his fantasy should assume the 
shape of a great, white balloon, the glorified sphere of my 
lifelong nocturnal obsession. With no more romantic 
material than my glossy headgear, plus his extraordinary 
gift for sleep ideation, the boy had pierced my most treas- 
lu^ secret — a secret not even suspected by The Dearest 
Lady. 

I put my arm around the lad's shoulder, looking down 
into his bottomless black eyes. 

"Edgardo, I have a great wish for you," I said. "May 
none of your white dream thoughts ever become soiled 
by contact with the ugly things of the. world." 

"You are very kind — you are bully," he replied 
happily. "And for you, Signor Doctor, I wish that the 
biggest of the white bubbles may bring you what you 
want the most. " 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

DBEAHS THAT CBOSSED 

THE Newport of my early days meant but little to 
me. It was, I made certain, a place peopled with 
the posing, strutting "idle rich." The Sunday 
newspapers had painted a startling and ineffaceable por- 
trait of the Rhode Island resort as the very Olympus of 
conflicting sets that over-ate, over-dressed, and over- 
estimated their own importance; a flunky-guarded fortress- 
town defending the sacred Golden Calf. I found it a 
delightful haven by the sea. Newport society revealed 
itself precisely as any other society, composed of people 
who were willing to be friendly and cordial once the 
mutual status of congeniality was established. 

"Spindrift Cottage" was neither cottage nor mansion. 
It was a spacious house of simple Colonial design, white, 
cool, stately amid its setting of heavy foliaged-trees and 
color-splashed flower-beds. It had the inviting home 
look, and glimpsed through the generous gateway, sen- 
tineled by tall posts crowned with snowy spheres, its 
columned front heralded an interior charm. 

The scent of the sea mingled heavily with the odors 
of the garden and the tree shadows had become attenuated 
silhouettes in the late afternoon sim, when Roger Martin 
and I swung, honking our arrival, into the grounds and 
I found myself tingling to Dorothy's hand shake. She 
was berry-brown, the sun and the sea having wrought 
their magic of health upon her fairy skin. The flush of 
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recent exercise mantled her cheeks. Her rounded throat 
was bared to the breeze, a lovely pedestal for her lovely 
head. Presently I was being introduced to a group of gay 
young people filling the chairs and lounge-seats at an end 
of the wide veranda^ A few minutes' general chat and 
I followed my host indoors. He turned me over to the 
smiling Pitts, who showed me to my room. My bag, in the 
nimble fingers of Hodgkins, had already yielded its con- 
tents to dresser and closets. The room assigned to me was 
large, restful, and had broad windows looking down upon 
the garden that lay spread in mellowed patterns of yellow, 
cerise and purple. Here and there glowed a subdued flame 
of madder or a patch of cinnabar, each lifted calyx wafting 
its incense to the incarnadined evening sky. 

Half an hour later, bathed, dressed and at peace with 
the world, I smoked a cigarette with Roger Martin on the 
pillared porch and drank in the beauty of the twilight. 
We spoke of homes and the indefinable something which 
differentiates a mere house and furniture from the true 
home. 

"I love this place," sighed the master merchant. 

It was in my mind to ask why he did not arrange to 
spend more of his time in it, when he went on: 

''But after all, what is a home without a wife to grace 
it, manage it, share its comforts with you?" 

He did not have to tell me his thoughts were of Henri- 
etta Johnson, nor that he mentally viewed a shattered 
picture of her as mistress of Spindrift Cottage. 

"But yoiur daughter — " I began. 

He checked me with a raised hand. 

" I know what you are going to say, Doctor, but she will 
want a home of her own, all her own, pretty soon. To be 
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sure both Spindrift Cottage and the New York house are 
hers, when I pass on. Still> you know how it is with a 
modem girl. " 

"'I doubt if Miss Martin will ever want to exchange her 
present homes for others, however imposing they may be." 

He tossed his cigarette in the grass where it gleamed 
like a cat's eye in the dusk. "You don't know Dorothy, " 
he smiled. "She has abeady broached the subject of a 
town house for herself, as much as asked me for it. She 
is tired of Fifth Avenue and its encroachment of shops. 
She wants to live on the north side of Washington Square; 
queer idea, but I suppose I shall have to buy her one of 
those old cracker boxes for a wedding present.** 

I was struck mute and my heart stood still at the thought 
of Dorothy settled in her own home. And a house in 
Washington Square, her house — and another's! The 
afterglow piercing the screen of privet-hedge and tree 
trunks suddenly became a furnace in which my hopes were 
burned to ashes. I was thankful for the fast-gathering 
gloom that hid my countenance from my host. When he 
spoke again, his voice took on a note of quiet resignation. 
"It hasn't been announced yet. Doctor, but Dorothy is 
engaged to young Richard Sinclair. His father was my 
intimate friend for years and a classmate at Harvard." 

The night closed in upon me, choking me with its black 
fingers; the shrubbery turned into taunting, vicious 
creatures. I clung to my chair, fighting for breath and a 
clear brain. A burst of laughter in many keys rolled out 
through the deep French windows of the drawing-room and 
mocked my pain-harried soul. A stocky form showed 
against the luminous doorway of the hall. 

"That you, Dick?" called Roger Martin. 
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"Yours truly,'* briskly responded the figure and 
sauntered towards us. 

"I've been telling Doctor Warren about the engage- 
ment. He's known Dorothy since she was a little girl, so 
I'm letting him in on the family secret, " explained the 
elder man. 

I mumbled something intended to be congratulatory. 

"Thanks " said Sinclair and added, "she's some girl, 
beUeve me. " 

I do not think he realized the easy nonchalance of his 
remark. I could feel Dorothy's father stiffen with quick 
resentment. I felt my right fist tightening with an impulse 
to batter the mouth that could speak of so rare a creature 
as Dorothy Martin in the cheap vernacular of our day. 
I found my voice and said with measured meaning: 

"You are an extremely fortunate man, Mr. Sinclair.'* 

"Nobody knows that better than I," he hastened to 
assure me, glad of the chance, I think, to redeem his first 
comment, whose ill effect he had been quick to sense. 

Before anything further was said, dinner was announced. 
As we went indoors, I studied Sinclair in the light. He 
had a good face, a bit too full perhaps for any strong 
display of character. His body was bulky and another 
half dozen years of self-indulgence would convert it into 
meaningless rotundity. He had stepped out of Harvard 
into his late father's cotton mill millions, proving himself 
an efficient and resomrceful executive. I had no doubt the 
alliance of the Sinclair and Martin fortunes was pleasing 
enough to the possessor of the latter. But for all his good- 
nature and business ability, I wondered what other hidden 
quaUties Dorothy had discovered in Sinclair. She was 
apparently happy, quite satisfied with her choice of a 
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husband. These thoughts lowered my spirits, dulled my 
self-esteem to a degree where I found it necessary to prod 
myself into seeming good humor. I would have given 
much at the moment to be back in Hudson Street. 

The girl I had taken in to dinner was an amiable chatter- 
box, her ceaseless flow of talk requiring only an occasional 
monosyllable on my part. But she was a god-send in my 
tempestuous mental state. Once or twice glancing at 
Dorothy, I found her perplexed gaze riveted on me. I 
caught the sparkle of a new ring on her finger. It may 
have been my overwrought fancy, but I thought Sinclair's 
attitude toward his fiancee too proprietary. I wondered 
why high-spirited Dorothy failed to resent this by any 
word or look. Love, and woman's way with it, were things 
of which I was forced to acknowledge to myself I knew 
nothing. 

The dinner over, the ladies having left us alone with our 
cigars, conversation touched on many themes, until, 
guided by Roger Martin, the talk drifted into a discussion 
of sleep. There was general disagreement as to how much 
or how little sleep an active man required to keep him fit 
and going. From this it was inevitable that mention of 
dreaming ensued. There were nine of us, including our 
host. With the exception of the latter, we were all on the 
threshold of life; few had actually embarked upon the 
Real Adventure. Richard Sinclair and myself had been 
for some time in the Game of Living, had learned to take 
it seriously. And yet, in the freshness of his viewpoint, the 
eldest man of the company, despite his years, his successes, 
his mllions, made most of us feel patriarchal. 

I smoked in silence, compelled to listen to a vast amount 
of Ignorance and a beautiful disregard for facts concerning 
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dreams. At length Roger Martin, championing the 
helpfuhiess and value of dreaming, thrust me headlong 
into the arena with a point-blank demand. 

**You know all about dreams. Doctor. Tell us if dreams 
have a purpose?" 

All eyes were focused on me. I roused myself and said: 
"Every dream has a purpose. Whether that purpose is 
sheer self -entertainment, the solving of a problem or the 
means by which a physical disorder may be cured, rests 
mainly with the dreamer." 

**You really believe dreams are worth remembering?" 
queried one. 

"As well worth remembering as your business obliga- 
tions, or the multiple other things of wakeful conse- 
quence, " I answered. 

There was a murmur of mingled surprise and disbelief. 
Sinclair laughed outright with good-natured scorn. 
"Surely, Doctor Warren," he said, "you are not asking 
us to believe that dreaming is anything: more than an 
imcontroUed jumble, something entirely unrelated to our 
everyday life." 

" I am not asking you to beUeve anything, my dear sir, " 
I returned. "I am only stating a proved fact when I tell 
you that dreams are not a whit less important than wakeful 
existence. " 

Sinclair was openly amused. The others looked shocked. 
Roger Martin chuckled aloud. "Now you've got them 
going. Doctor," he cried gleefully. 

"The devil of it is, one can never remember one's 
dreams long enough to know anything about them," 
objected a sleek youth. 

That's not my case," chimed in another. "The 
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trouble with me is that my dreams are all infernally 
foolish; but they stick and worry me half the day after.*' 

"Your dreams naturally would be foolish, Beggie,** 
jibed one of his intimates. 

"Foolish or not, " I caught up, "all dreams are founded 
on facL They are not the jumble Mr. Sinclair has called 
them. Every one of them can be traced to a source and 
every one contains the germ of a wish." 

There was a stir of dissent. One man opened his mouth 
as if to speak, but quickly Roger Martin inquired: "As 
I understand your theories. Doctor, you believe a dream 
may be bom out of some conscious idea which is elaborated 
and made to seem real or fantastic by the sleeping mind." 

"Precisely," I agreed, "only the dream is not a hap- 
hazard figment of the brain, as you imply, but the result 
of the reasonmg faculty."^ 

"Now, you're pulling our legs. Doctor," Sinclair 
observed. " I can stand for the statement that dreams 
may be important, and are traceable to some incident in 
daily e3q)erience; I even can swallow yoiu* declaration 
that dreams are the outcome of a wish, but when you put 
dreaming on the same plane with human reasoning power, 
I for one, beg to diflPer with you. " 

"I repeat in all seriousness," was my response, "the 
mind does not stop reasoning during sleep." 

"That's absurd on the face of it!" interposed Sinclair 
hotly. 

"No," I returned quietly, "It is only your lack of 
understanding, based on ignorance of the laws which 
govern the mind during sleep, that is absurd." He 
flushed, then grinned without resentment and waved his 
cigar for me to continue. 
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'^The confusion of ideas and images which is part of 
dreaming," I pursued, "ccmes from the effort of our 
sleeping consciousness to argue the reasonableness of 
unreasonable things. While it is true the dreaming mind 
is too often illogical and frequently creates preposterous 
pictures for our acceptance, the fact remains that these 
very absurdities induce our reasoning faculties to work 
more strenuously diu*ing sleep than when we are awake.'* 

"By Jove, I'll be afraid to go to sleep after this if I 
have to do highbrow stunts while I'm dreaming," com- 
mented Beggie who fancied himself a wag. 

"Don't worry, dear boy," taimted his friend, "if your 
mind isn't any more active during sleep than when you're 
awake, you need have no fear of overworking it in 
dreams. " 

Reggie tossed a napkin at the head of his tormentor, and 
laughing at the boyish encounter we rose and went to join 
the ladies. 

The night passed with dancing to the strains of an 
orchestra which arrived fresh and zealous and went away 
fagged and wilted at four in the morning. People from 
neighboring villas had come to crowd the pretty ballroom 
built in a wing of Spindrift Cottage. Somehow Dorothy 
managed to evade me and I had but one dance with her. 
I put my ill-luck down to her popularity and my own lack 
of aggression. 

Next d^y there was tennis, a swim at Bailey's Beach, 
some calls at big and little houses, with tea at the Casino 
and introductions to many whose names fill the social 
gossip columns of the newspapers. 

After a lively dinner that night tables were set for 
bridge. I played with only perfunctory interest. Cards 
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do not interest me and Dorothy's studious aloofness 
worried me. As I glanced across the room where she sat 
looking listlessly at her cards, my temples throbbed at 
the thought of how much of life and happiness I had lost 
in losing her. I soon managed an excuse and a substitute 
and strolled out into the night. The cool air soothed. A 
crescent moon himg over the shadowy garden. I stood 
inhaling the flower-scented ozone when a slight rustle 
caused me to turn and I confronted Dorothy. 

"You are not well," she ventured with gentle con- 
cern. 

"A doctor is never ill," I evaded. "He cannot afford 
to indulge in the frailties of his patients. " 

"I noticed how pale you were during dinner," she said, 
with frank anxiety. "What is it?" 

"Only that I am not accustomed to so much excite- 
ment," I smiled. 

She was hurt by my self-ridicule. "I know something 
is wrong with you." She stood peering into my face in 
the dim light, her honest eyes searching mine. "Can I 
do anything for you, help you in any way?" 

"You are the one person in the world who cannot help 
me — now, " I declared. 

"I don't understand," she said softly, and stared past 
me into the shadows across the lawn. 

"I'm a poor craven, I suspect, and yet it can't hurt you, 
Dorothy, to know that I love you, sin^ I ask nothing 
for myself. " I spoke in a low voice and for a moment 
thought she had not heard me, but she looked into my 
face again with startled eyes this time. 
'You — you love me? " 
All your life I've loved you," I answered imsteadUy. 
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"From the days when I teased the Kttle Hudson Street 
girl with her shining pigtails, right down to this minute. 
You see how it is with me, now, Dorothy. " 

"And you never said a word of this to me — before.'* 

She was breathing fast, her eyes wide, her lips parted. 

Then: "Oh, I am so — so sorry. How can such things 
happen!" 

"Don't pity me, " I cried, more harshly than I intended. 
"It's all my own fault. I never meant to bliuii out my 
secret in this way . " More cheerfully I added: "But you 
are going to be very happy and perhaps I can bring myself 
'round to being civil to Sinclair, after a while; he is no 
doubt a fine fellow." I attempted a laugh. "Anyhow, 
he has won your love, and in that he's a better man than 
I am. " 

She made no comment. Her chin was down on her 
heaving bosom. In the pale glimmer from the sky I 
studied the perfect line of her throat, the soft sheen of her 
delicate Greek-like head. 

I drew closer to her. "Dorothy," I said thickly, "for- 
give me, I know you think me a fool, just as you once said 
I was in one of my dreams — " 

She interrupted with a startled movement, drew back 
from me affrighted, seemingly amazed. "You dreamed 
that I called you a fool?" 

"Oh, I don't question your right to scorn me, asleep or 
awake, "I replied bitterly. 

"When did you have that dream? What happened?'* 
she questioned eagerly. 

Wondering at her curiosity, I told her. "I thought 
myself hurtling from a balloon, and across the world you 
cried out at me, *Fool, foolT as I fell, " 
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For a space we stood in silence amid the scented shadows. 
At length Dorothy urged: "Tell me more about your 
balloon dream, everything. " 

"There is no more to tell. " 

She said passionately, "Oh, there must be, there must 
be! What — what else did I say? " 

"Nothing else. You called me a fool as I fell past you, 
out of the balloon, out of your life, Dorothy, but loving 
you with all my soul, even in that dream. " 

She spoke very solemnly, with clasped hands. 

"If ever a girl had reason to feel honored by the out- 
spoken love of a man, I am she. " Her eyes were brave 
and sweet, though her voice shook. She caught her 
breath and went on: "I, too, saw the balloon in a dream, 
saw it over the rim of the earth and cried to you in terror 
and trouble, not to fall out of the basket, that I would 
save you — " 

"Dorothy!" I gasped huskily, incredulous. 

She nodded a grave assent. "I tried to make you 
understand — imderstand that I loved you, David — 
but you would not heed me. You flung yourself into the 
void, and it was then that I exclaimed with wounded pride 
and despair, *Fool, fool, fool!"* 

She averted her face; her bosom was shaken with sobs. 

My brain whirled. I think I laughed vacantly. A thrill 
of acute pleasure ran through me. " Are we dreaming now, 
Dorothy?" I cried, "or are we real people, you and I, here 
in the night?" 

" Oh, David, David, if only it were more than a dream ! " 

I lost my head, I caught her to me, calling her a hundred 
fond names. She withdrew slowly from my embrace, a 
pitiful smile on her trembling lips. 
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"Dear God," I groaned, remembering, "it is too late 
for us to talk of love — now. " 

"Yes, David," she said, "it is too late," and passed 
swiftly into the house. 

I waited long in the garden, fighting with myself to 
quiet my tumultuous thoughts and tingling nerves. When 
I had achieved some semblance of normality, I went 
inside to learn that Dorothy, pleading a headache, had 
retired- 



CHAPTER TWESTT-POCR 

TSE Ji^WU. JX A BOOT HZZL 

IABOSE with a daybreak that solb^ its ecaftaay m 
higb-fiong liaea» but the mannel of it facDO^t no joj 
to my Itadea heart. I knew that Erom mom on tircrj 
pifrting with Dorothy woald be an occaaoa of "w*»^i 
pain, awkward constrainL I stood at my bedroom window 
staring at the dew-drenched garden and the spot iriieve 
Dorothy and I had exchanged confesaiixis onder the 
crescent moon an increcfibiy few hoars before. I codgded 
my brain for a decent excnse for retnmmg to New York 
at once. It was Smvlay, and trains would be few and Ear 
between. I could not bring myself to invent a lief <»' hurry- 
ing homewanL To face Dorothy in the morning G^t 
after what had passed between ns, to take up the threads 
of casual mtercourse, was utterly hnpossible. Get away 
I must, and in whatever creditable manner I could devise. 
I dressed and smoked and thou^t, and was deqwiring of 
release from my painful pligjit, when Hod^kins padded in 
with a tekgram. I tore it open and read: 

^Wallace seriously ilL Removed to hospitaL Think 
you are the only one can help him. Can you oome at 
onoe? Sorry intemqiting your week-end. Wire hour 
your arrivaL Will meet you Grand Central with car. 

"Adrian.- 
Here was a heaven-sent ddiverance, and though I 
regretted it had to be at the expense of Adrian's young 
tneodf I could not repress a prayer of thankfulness for the 
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quick turn of events!; briefly I explained the situation to 
Roger Martin. He was filled with genuine disappoint- 
menty for he had planned a day of pleasures, many of them 
with a view to my special enjoyment. The importance 
of Adrian's demand, however, could not be denied. A 
wire to the latter, a hasty breakfast and I was whirled to 
the station in time for an early local train. Hodgkins I left 
to follow when he could. A journey in which cars seemed 
to stand still, or ran backward, and engines forgot their 
mission, came to its long-drawn end, and with it an 
apologetic Adrian with a worried brow. He shoved me 
into his car and we sped eastward, almost regardless of 
traffic laws. 

In a Long Island hospital, Wallace Covington tossed on 
a bed of fever, guarded continuously by bored men in 
blue uniforms. The lame objections raised by the hospital 
attendants to my examination of the pati^it were ridden 
down by Adrian's brusque authority. 

I found young Covington raving, with an attendant 
making ready to strap him down, as if he were a mad dog. 
I left him at the end of an hour in enforced but rehabili- 
tating slumber. But before this oblivion, his distorted 
mind had conceived a waterside gorge filled with broken 
rocks. This he described like an excited lecturer, dwelling 
on its height and width, the trees surrounding it, the mass 
of mangled stone which strewed its length, funnel-wise, 
to the stream at its foot. We who stood at his bedside 
saw the scene as in a photograph; The scattered rocks, 
he insisted, kept piling themselves into a single word — 
"Why?" — but as soon as the word was formed, it 
tumbled back in fragments only to begin again re-forming 
its endless interrogation. 
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•'There!*' he shrieked. "It's at it again! See? There's 
the W, the H, the Y, and there's the query mark. " He 
would remain tense and silent for a moment, then murmur 
with a sigh, '* It's gone! It's crumpled up!" He repeated 
this again and again. Once he sprang up suddenly, 
clutching my arm, begging me piteously to take away the 
terrifying rocks — the "spelling rocks" he called them — 
and fell back moaning, "When will they stop asking 
•why?' —always asking why? why?' " 

It was then I gave him a morphia injection. 

As we motored back to town, Adrian turned upon me 
with the demand: "What is at the bottom of Wallace's 
mad delusion?" 

A perfectly natural cause," I replied. 
Natural?" he repeated, aghast. "I call it unearthly, 
hideous. " 

"The things that have tormented him most since his 
arrest," said I, "are such questions as *Why have I been 
charged with killing my uncle?* or * Why am I singled out 
for this disgrace while the real murderers go free?* His 
mind has been a burning question mark. I have no doubt 
his pictorial hallucination started with a dream; his 
present mental condition is a kind of wakeful dream, full 
of exaggerated images. " 

How do you explain the rocks?'* pressed Adrian. 
That is his visioning of haunting fear. He is afraid 
of prolonged imprisonment; he is fearful of stone walls, 
the death chamber." 

Adrian's face hardened. "God! To think the bey's 
mind is threatened because of a blundering coroner and a 
hayseed jury!" 

I waited for his anger to cool. After a silence I asked: 
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"What was the * fixed idea* you dreamed in connection 
with the murder, the thing you mentioned in your letter?** 

He drew the lap-robe closer about his knees. "Well,** 
he began cautiously, "it may have Httle or no significance, 
but at the end of my dream, after the struggle with his 
two servants, and the banker lay prone on the floor, I saw 
one of the Hindus, turbaned and stealthy, thrust a brown 
hand into the waistcoat pocket of the dead man and 
extract a small and shining object attached to a chain. 
I couldn't make out its shape.'* 

"A watch or a valuable locket?'* I suggested. 

"Perhaps," assented Adrian. "But just why the East 
Indians seemed so devilishly excited and happy over its 
possession, I could not guess. I distinctly saw their heads 
together as they bent, with flashing eyes and gleaming 
teeth, over their loot." I 

"Wallace should know something about the — what- 
ever the object was," I offered. 

"I questioned him about it before he fell ill. The only 
thing suggesting a trinket that Wallace can recall was his 
uncle's reference to a jewel he had kept locked in his safe- 
deposit box at his bank. This jewel, he told the boy, had 
a remarkable history. The old man had removed the gem 
from his strong box with the intention of having it set 
in a new platinum design and given to Beatrice, Miss 
Covington, as a wedding present. He was greatly attached 
to the girl. " 

"Did Homer Covmgton bring the jewel home with 
him?" was my natural query. 

"Wallace doesn't know. His uncle did not display it. 
The diamond was only casually mentioned at the dinner 
table.'* 
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'^Then It was a diamond?'' 

''He thinks it must have been a diamond, thoogji his 
uncle spoke of it only as a 'valuable stone.' Of course, it 
may have been a ruby, a sapphire — any other kind of 
gem. 

"It would be interesting to know," I ventured, **if 
either of the Hindus heard the old man talking about the 
stone. " 

"That's what I thought, too," said Adrian. "Wallace 
recalled that the Indian butler came and went during the 
conversation at the dinner table. Still, it is incredible that 
a faithful, long-tried servant would deliberately murder 
his master for possession of a jewel, however valuable. " 

"Murder is always incredible," I conunented. 

Adrian made no response. I asked him: "Have you 
interviewed either of the dusky gentlemen from the 
East?" 

"I tried to talk with them, but they pretended not to 
understand me. Whether or not they are the creatures of 
my dream, I can't tell." 

"What do you mean — you can't tell?" 

"The faces of the two men in my dream kept changing 
constantly. Sometimes they seemed to be people I know, 
business associates, friends, and again their features were 
a blend of several persons, though at no time did the 
shifting faces lose their dark hue. It was imcanny. " 

I smiled. "That is one of the commonest of dream 
experiences. " 

"Not one of my commonest," he flung back. 

"Every dream thought," I said, "represents a multi- 
plicity of elements. Scientifically it is known as condensa- 
tion or over-determination. When the mind creates a 
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dream thought, it condenses immediately^ breaks up into 
a series of new elements." 

"Oh, come, David, you know I can't follow you." 

" Let me put it another way, " I explained. "You know 
how the film of a motion-picture looks — inch joined to 
inch of slightly varying images, each image a separate and 
distinct picture?" 

He nodded. 

"And you know that when these images are rapidly 
projected on the screen, they merge into one. That's 
precisely what happens in the imagmg mind during sleep. 
The dream picture is the condensed result of a long film 
of waking thoughts and experiences, wound upon the reel 
of the brain. Is that plain?" 

"As daylight," was Adrian's eloquent acknowledgment. 

I asked him: "What action will you take to find out 
if Homer Covington was robbed of a valuable jewel as 
well as his life?" 

"Well, you know I have no actual evidence to offer. 
I couldn't very well tip oflf my Long Island colleagues to 
the dream theft, and I shouldn't like to offer my sleeping 
experience in a comi; of law as proof of the Hindus' 
guilt." 

"No," I retorted with some asperity, "but you can 
start the wheels of investigation, have the police search the 
two brown men and their belongings. You might even 
put them on the rack, find out how much they know about 
the missing gem or whatever it was. " 

He gave me a commiserating glance. "All that has 
been done — and more. I pretended to have secured some 
new evidence through one of my gum-shoe artists who has 
been working on the case with the Long Islanders. 
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"With no results?** 
"Nary a result.'* 



"The Hindus gave no sign that they knew about the 
jewel?'* 

"They were just silent, smiling statues.*' 

"And no gem or jewelry of any kind was found among 
their personal eflfects?" 

** Their personal eflfects consisted chiefly of a couple of 
hairy trunks and a wardrobe full of outlandish clothes, 
but nothing more closely resembling jewelry than a cheap 
silver ring one of them wore. My investigator went so far 
as to waste his time in ripping up the flooring of the 
Hindus* sleeping room. '* 

We rode without speech for a mile or two. I was far from 
the abandonment of my belief that some germ of practical 
worth lurked in Adrian's dream of the Hindu servants 
gloating over their obscure treasure. 

At length I said: "How much faith have you, Dri, in 
the importance of yoiur dream of the murder?" 

"Less now than on the morning following the dream,'* 
he replied quickly. 

"But you were impressed to the extent of acting on its 
suggestion?'* 

"I would act on the suggestion of a blind beggar in the 
street, if I thought it would prove Wallace's innocence. *' 

"But the dream suggestion seemed to you worth follow- 
ing up?** V 

"You can judge for yourself when I tell you that I 
spent a day away from my oflBce in putting it to the test. *' 

As I listened to Adrian's admission I recalled our college 
days when he railed so bitterly against all dreaming, 
denouncing it as meaningless. Time, experience, and his 
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awakening to love had broadened him, mellowed his 
nature, taught him tolerance. 

Welcomed by HoHgkins and Edgardo, and after a word 
with The Dearest Lady, I sat in my office and reviewed 
with my "substitute" the various cases he had attended 
in my absence. He had nothing exceptional to report, 
and yet I felt vaguely I had been at fault in leaving my 
I)ost even for the few hours spent at Newport. I deter- 
mined in future to forego all social lures and stick to my 
work unswervingly. One place at least I should never see 
again — Spindrift Cottage. Came night, which brought 
with it thoughts of Adrian's brown men and their secret 
exultation over the bauble of his dream. 

Hodgkins, punctilious in small ways, had been remiss 
this night, for he had neglected to put away the shoes I had 
worn and I stumbled over them in the dark of my bed- 
room. An incident so trifling as this should have been 
forgotten by now, had not so much of consequence grown 
out of it. Falling asleep with my mind focused intently 
upon the East Indians, they came into my dreams obedi- 
ently enough but with averted faces. By no strength of 
will could I compel them to turn and confront me. Every 
detail of their costumes, every fold of their turbans were 
sharply revealed to my eye, but make them show their 
coimtenances I could not. I gave up trying and then my 
dream-thought shifted. 

I became conscious of a mammoth shoe. It stood rearing 
its leathery walls like a tower. I strove to scramble up the 
instep but slid back upon the polished surface, and all the 
while I knew that my dream balloon himg poised and 
watchful somewhere behind me in the sky. One of the 
shoe laces hung down like a cable. Gripping it I swung to 
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the top» looking down into the great cavity where I knew 
my foot had rested but a short time before. A steady 
fulguration» like the glare of an automobile headlight, 
shone into my face, and it was green! Not the green of 
verdure, nor of midocean, but a lambent splendor of deep 
emerald, like the flame of capper liquefying at white heat, 
or the angry eyes of a panther piercing the blackness of its 
cavern lair. 

I lowered myself into the heart of the green glow, stood 
enveloped in its rays at last, and saw that it centered in 
the core of the enormous shoe heel. The color was emitted 
through the leather as through glass; its source was a 
disc with a bulging surface. It was a gorgeous, corpulent 
gem of unbelievable size. I finally hoisted myself out of 
the leather well, my clothes, my body, my hair stained 
green, and, I feared, immutably so. I ran to tell Adrian 
my news, but my excitement awakened me. 

Long I lay welding the facts of my dream upon those of 
Adrian's. I did not want to accept a too obvious con- 
clusion, nor mistake a fancy for the truth. But when I had 
done with my puzzle, its solution was perfectly clear. 
I could now be certain that my determined accusation 
of Homer Covington's dark-skinned servants, drawn from 
the fragments of Adrian's night vision, was well founded; 
that the real criminals would be quickly brought to book; 
that Wallace Covington's guiltlessness could be at once 
established; that Adrian, the girl he intended making his 
wife, the boy's mother, all would have an intolerable 
burden lifted from their hearts; and that, finally, I could 
stand before the everyday world and exact from it the 
acceptance of dreams as a vital, useful, comprehensible 
factor m literal human affairs. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

A STRANGE PSYCHIC REVELATION 

THERE were innumerable and tedious motor trips 
to the Long Island hospital. Finally came 
Wallace Covington's complete restoration to 
health. Great was my satisfaction in seeing him possessed 
of a new courage and a fixed resolve to fight the mis- 
carriage of that law which had branded him a murderer. 
I do not hesitate to say that through the soothing and 
suggestive dreams with which I had inspired his somnolent 
mind, he had gained a firmer grip upon himself, learned to 
face his predicament without the haunting fear that had 
ridden his soul like an imclean spirit. His dreams had been 
to good purpose, had made a new man of him in a very 
real sense, had shown him the folly of doubting his future 
freedom and the fulfilment of right. Now that he was 
armored for the struggle, his own brain became an eflScient 
machine for directing his forces against the invalidity of 
his shame. With Adrian back of him and my own willing- 
ness to help his cause, there was every reason to expect his 
early acquittal. But before this could happen the law must 
find another occupant for the young man's prison cell, 
another pair of wrists for his shackles. It seemed to rest 
with Adrian and myself to imcover the real perpetrator of 
tiie crime, compel the latter to a declaration of the truth 
by whatever legal means we could devise. 

I had taken Edgardo with me to Wallace Covington's 
bedside on several occasions, and the two had talked at 
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length when the invalid had grown strong enough to sit 
up. 

" Do you think Mr. Covington killed his unde?" I asked 
the boy bluntly one day as we rode home. 

He fixed me with his fathomless eyes. 

"Dio!" he exclaimed with fierce assurance, "Certainly 
not, Signor Doctor. He has the same look in his face that 
Leonardo da Vinci gave to the Saints." Here was hi^ 
faith by poetic deduction. 

Reluctantly, after some persuasion, and then out of 
simple force of habit, Edgardo fell into the way of describ- 
ing for The Dearest Lady and myself, usually at luncheon 
time, his dreams of the night before. Unto her heart The 
Dearest Lady had taken the Italian lad, charmed with 
his gentility and good temper, his quaint speech, his 
remarkable mental qualities. In his turn he worshiped 
at the shrine of this wonderful "signora" who imderstood 
him so completely, who had a way of making him feel 
happy and at ease. I had cured him of his disposition to 
fall asleep at inopportime times. He was now aglow with 
health, and at the gymnasium to whose physical culture 
courses I had subscribed for him, he acquired biceps and 
a sturdy frame. And yet his increasing animal vigor in no 
way diminished the variety or delicacy of his sleep vision- 

ing. 

"Well, what has your Imperial Highness to report today 

from the Kingdom of Dreams?" I inquired one noontime, 
memorable for what Edgardo then divulged unknowingly. 
"Ah, my dreams were no good last night," he dis- 
paraged. "They would not interest you." He sighed 
softly. "I always dream so much more than I can remem- 
ber." 
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**I see you were nabbed by the dream censor, *' I smiled. 

His eyes grew wide. "The dream censor, Signor 
Doctor?" 

I explained the two streams of consciousness as simply 
as I could, and urged, "Surely, you can recollect some of 
the things you dreamed about?" j 

He puckered his forehead, chewing his food vigorously^ 
as if that would help his memory. At length: "You will 
think them sdocco^ silly, the things I do remember." i 

"I hope you haven't forgotten, Edgardo," I said, "that 
many things which we think foolish in dreams are really 
very wise. " 

"No, I have not forgotten," he affirmed earnestly. 
"But those dreams of last night were so — so diflFerent.** 

"The Doctor and I would like to hear all about them,** 
encouraged The Dearest Lady. 

He nodded gravely, and said: 

^I don't know just where I was standing while I 
dreamed, but I must have been on a cloud or something. 
I looked up and saw you, Signor Doctor, and you were 
holding on to the wing of a big bird. It was flying with you 
over miles and miles of mountains. I looked down and the 
moimtains were imder my feet, but I was not flying. I felt 
dizzy and wanted to climb down, but I thought I could 
jump up and get hold of the bird's other wing, so I gave a 
big spring into the air, but the old bird just flew to one 
side and I began to fall. I guess I fell a million miles. It 
was fine at first, but after a while I got scared. I was 
spaventaio,*^ 

He paused for a mouthful of milk. The Dearest Lady 
threw me a look which I interpreted as, "Your own child- 
ish dream, David, if we substitute a bird for the balloon.**. 
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I shook my head trying to convey, "'Not at all like it; 
quite different, in fact." 

Edgardo looked up from his glass. 

"And then you woke up," I finished for him. 

"No," said he, "I guess I fell into another dream» for 
it went right on somehow. It was awful fooUsh." 

"Well?" I appealed. 

"I seemed to be looking at a big pincushion with a 
needle in the middle of it as taU as — as," he groped for a 
comparison, "as tall as the flagpole on our schoolhouse. " 
He glanced at me with shy amusement. " You were in this 
dream, too, Signor Doctor. " 
More flying?" I asked. 

You were trying to wriggle through the slit at the top 
of the needle, but an Arab on a camel told you it couldn't 
be done. You said it could be done, and you were more 
than half way through when my Aimt Marietta called me 
to get up. " 

"That was too bad," I commented. "I should Uke to 
know whether that Arab had the power to keep me from 
making a piece of thread of myself. " 

"I am sure you got through," Edgardo proclaimed. 

"But the camel and the needle's eye!" said The Dearest 
Lady. "You got that idea out of the Bible, Edgardo." 

The boy blushed. "I am very wicked," he stammered. 
I do not remember anything in the Bible. " 
Edgardo is a pagan," I taunted. "He is descended 
from those intolerant Romans who tried to stamp out 
Christianity. " 

"Oh, your pardon, Signor Doctor!" he cried out, 
shocked. "My mother often read to me out of the Holy 
Book." 
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"Then don't you remember Christ's words: *It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven? ' " It was The 
Dearest Lady who asked the question. 

Edgardo laughed, but not with irreverence. "But the 
needle's eye in that case was a Palestine gateway and it 
was not the camel, but the Signor Doctor who was entering 
the needle's eye in my dream. " 

"I see you do remember your Bible," accused The 
Dearest Lady. 

"No. I read about the Needle's Eye in the encyclo- 
pedia," he acknowledged. 

"Edgardo is a materialistic scientist, not a religionist," 
I laughed. 

"I think he is a poet, with a poet's memory," defended 
The Dearest Lady. 

"You are very kind," said Edgardo, and bowing, went 
to relieve Hodgkins at the door. 

"What made the boy dream that he saw you flying on 
the wing of a bird, and again trying to pass through the 
eye of a needle? " queried The Dearest Lady when Edgardo 
had gone. 

" I think both dreams were bom of his desire to see me 
very successful, perhaps powerful and rich, " I explained. 
"The flying dream placed me, in his mind, above all 
earthly obstacles and the other was an echo from his 
infancy, when doubtless, he visualized a camel and a 
needle, as his mother read to him out of the Apostles. He 
does not remember his early fancy, but last night it came 
back to him in his dream, distorted and curiously mixed up 
with my presence. " 

That afternoon when I drew up before th^ green door 
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of the passageway leading to Martha Gilchrist's studio, 
I had Edgardo with me, for I hoped to make these two 
accomplished dreamers, friends. The boy was in a tremor 
of excitement as we were shown into the large sense-satis- 
fying atelier. Its burden of wondrous colorful things 
transported Edgardo, in memory, to childhood hours 
spent under a Roman skylight, his father at an easel and 
himself playing upon the floor with quaint old copper 
bowls or a handful of antique coins. The sight of an 
artist's workshop avalanched him with poignantly delight- 
ful remembrances. This he confessed to me later. 

Martha Gilchrist, reading Edgardo at a glance, wel- 
comed him as if he had been a comrade of her own years 
and gave him the freedom of the studio. "You are an 
art-lover, I can see," she smiled, "and you may wander 
about and examine whatever pleases you.'* 

With one of his quaint Uttle bobs he thanked her, and 
began an absorbed tour of the place. In lowered voice I 
gave the artist some hint of Edgardo's qualities and his 
gift for sleep perceptions. When, filled with the joy of his 
inspection, he had returned to a chair beside mine, I asked 
him what pleased him most. 

"There are so many beautiful things," he replied, 
enwrapt. "It is very hard to say what I like the best. 
I think the Greek coins in the case are great. I guess 
they're the best after all." 

"You know something about ancient coins?" asked 
Martha Gilchrist. 

"Oh, so very little, signora," said the boy with a 
deprecatory shrug. 

"And which one in the case do you like best?" ques- 
tioned the artist. 
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A wild hope leaped m Edgardo's breast. The hot con- 
tention of that hope with his native politeness played upon 
his countenance. "If the signora will excuse the liberty,'* 
he apologized, *'I think the coin with the head of Minerva 
is the buUiest of aU. ** 

"Why do you select that particular coin for your 
critical approval?" I interjected. 

It is the one I know best," was his prompt rejoinder. 
Then you have seen the Minerva coin before?" asked 
the painter of porcelains. 

"Many times, signora. My father had one just like it. 
I remember it, but I was a giovane, a kid," the boy 
declared. 

"You see Edgardo's connoisseurship does not stop at 
dreaming," I nodded. 

Martha Gilchrist rose hastily, moving toward the little, 
shallow case of coins and returned with the IVIinerva piece. 
She placed it in my prot6g6's hand. "You must accept 
this as a token of our friendship," she said simply. 

Edgardo became rosy with delight. His sparkling eyes 
fed upon the beautifully modeled bit of silver. "But, 
signora," he expostulated, "it is too much." 

"No," corrected the woman, smilingly, "it is only a 
small symbol of understanding between fellow artists." 
She placed both hands upon his shoulders, looking into his 
deep eyes. "You will treasure the coin?" 

"Always," was his quick verdict, and added: "I shall 
sleep with it tmder my pillow at night and wear it near my 
heart during the day. " 

For reply Martha Gilchrist stooped suddenly and kissed 
him on the forehead to his crimson confusion. ' 

It was thus a strangely beautiful cameraderie between 
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the famous porcelain painter and the sensitive Italian lad 

began. 

* * * 

It was past nine o'clock, at the close of a difficult day, 
tiiat Amos Mordick, jerking his plaint over my telephone, 
told me he had become suddenly ill in his office and was 
starting for home, where he hoped I would attend and give 
him reUef from the pain that tortured him. His voice 
quavered and I sensed that he was more ill than he was 
aware. Telling him to hurry to bed the moment he arrived 
home, and promising to see him at once, the thought 
flashed upon me that here, to my hand, was the kindly 
and fortuitous occasion I had long planned for bringing 
"Henrietta Johnson" face to face with her rejected hus- 
band. If any juncture of circumstances could test the 
man's appeal for forgiveness, and the woman's willingness 
to listen, this relation of patient and nurse could not be 
improved upon. 

That Henrietta Johnson was in town I learned when I 
rang up^her apartment and her own voice answered. I 
fancied a deeper note of sympathetic interest as she 
inquired the name and address of the patient. I did not 
satisfy her ciu-iosity, but told her to come to my house 
first and that we would go to the patient together. "I will 
send my car for you," I said as I hung up the receiver. 
Perhaps it was only imagination on my part, but I felt siu« 
there were solicitude and anxiety in her questions con- 
cerning the unnamed patient. Nature has a subtle wireless 
of her own for such crucial moments. 

Half an hour later Mordick's landlady answered my 
ring, while the nurse remained in the car at the cuih. 

"How long has Mr. Mordick been home?" I asked the 
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keen-eyed woman as she opened wide the door with a smile 
of recognition. 

"I do not know. I did not hear him come in," she 
replied disinterestedly. 

"He is upstairs in his bed," I said. "He telephoned me 
and is desperately ill again. " I tried to put rebuke in my 
voice. 

"Oh dear! Oh dear!" she wailed, aroused. "The poor 
man. I did not know." 

"We will go up to him" I answered, and called Henri- 
etta Johnson into the house. Through the badly lit hall 
and up two dingy flights, the three of us climbed in 
shadowy silence. I opened Mordick's door, the unsuspect- 
ing nurse at my elbow, the landlady following. A bare 
pinprick of light flickered from a far gas-jet. I worked my 
way toward it and Mordick's bed-couch, dimly discernible 
across the book-Uttered room. Softly I hailed the recum- 
bent figure among the blankets. The nurse stepped to my 
side to peer at her patient. I reached for the gas-jet to turn 
on more light but twisted the thumb-screw in the wrong 
direction, plimging the room in blackness. The landlady 
gave a suppressed outcry. I fumbled for my match-safe, 
telling Mordick to lie quiet. I looked in his direction and 
against the opaque gloom saw him rise up, a soft phos- 
phorescent glow making him clearly visible. I could not 
determine from whence the irradiance came, but it encom- 
passed him Uke an aura, revealing him as one sees an 
actor on a darkened stage before lowered footlights. In 
my amazement I forgot my matches, the gas-jet, every- 
thing. Then I saw the nurse, her eyes protruding, her 
mouth fallen open, transfixed, rigid, staring spellboimd 
upon the happy, shining face of him who had been her 
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mate. I also saw Mordick stretch forth eager arms to 
embrace the woman he loved, the woman who had lived 
in his memory every hour of the five long years since he 
had ramped and shouted her name through their empty 
New England home. The landlady stood mumbling on 
the doorsill. I managed at last to strike a match and in its 
glare I saw Mordick sink suddenly back upon his cot and 
in the same moment Henrietta Johnson fell fainting to the 
floor. The gas flared up with a prolonged hiss, and the light 
revealed a thing which made my brain spin. What passed 
in that brief interval between the turning off and on of the 
gas-flame, forms the theme of one of my lectures ("Sleep 
and the Psychic Life"), a thesis that has thrown learned 
bodies into uproars of discussion, that started a world-wide 
controversy and that has made Amos Mordick's name 
synonymous with one of the most startling revelations in 
the realm of psychic phenomena. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

THE MAN WHO WALKED THBOUGH WOOD AND STONE 

THE bed upon whicn Mordick had lain but an 
instant before was stark — empty! 
Only the tossed blankets and a depression in the 
sheeted mattress outlining his frame remained to prove 
his occupancy of tke bed. I ranged the room with my 
eyes expecting to find him shivering in a comer or crouched 
among his books, but he was nowhere visible. I thought 
of suicidal mania and darted to the windows. They were 
closed and fastened, with the shades drawn down. I 
lighted an extra gas-jet and a candelabrum on the mantel, 
flooding the room with a brilliance which failed to disclose 
Mordick's presence. 

The nurse lay in a swoon beside the bed. I lifted her into 
an armchair and applied restoratives. When her eyelids 
began to flutter I set the landlady to look after her, and 
began a feverish search of the room. In closets, under bed 
and tables, behind a screen, in every possible and impos- 
sible comer I prodded for my vanished patient. He was 
gone. 

"But how, " I asked myself, "and so swiftly and silently, 
could he have passed me in the pitch black of the chamber?*' 
I had completely blocked the way to the door, and there the 
landlady had not quitted her post for a second. True, 
Mordick was on his feet when I saw him in the imcanny 
light that had seemed of his own diffusion. I saw him 
throw. out his.axmsjto his wife.^hi8.faoe.tramfiguied, 
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joyous, and just as plainly saw him slide down upon his 
couch in the flare of my match. Though the spectacle had 
endured for no longer than ten ticks of the clock, there 
was no mistaking the man nor the actuality of him. I was 
willing to swear he had not escaped from the room in the 
light of his own phosphorescent envelope. Then, too, why 
had he forsaken his loved one in the very moment of his 
triumph, when his long and ceaseless search had been 
rewarded? 

An examination of the house and inquiries of other 
lodgers disclosed no trace whatever of Mordick. The 
landlady, beside herself with dread and confusion, went 
off whimpering. The nurse in her chair pressed white and 
trembling hands to her hot temples. A strong woman, 
accustomed to the sights and agonies of the operating 
room, I thought her immune from any shock. I had not 
counted upon her emotional undoing. Now she was mak- 
ing a brave attempt to recover her poise. Reassured by 
sight of me, she asked feebly what had happened. 

"You fainted," I said curtly. "I dare say you have 
been overworking yourself. You should have told me you 
were not well enough to take on this case. " 

"This case?" she repeated in a tone of wan irony. "I 
was perfectly well. Doctor, up to a few minutes ago. " She 
turned toward the empty bed. "Where has he gone?" 

"I sent him off to the hospital," I lied. 

"You did it quickly^" was her suspicious comment. 

"You have been unconscious a long time," I explained. 

She scanned my face intently. "You knew, Doctor? 
You knew what he was to me?" 

I nodded, looking straight into her eyes. 

"You thought it would be a pleasant surprise for me to 
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meet him this way, to nurse him; perhaps, in the end, take 
up our old life. " 

" I had some hope of that, " I adknowledged. " I wanted 
you to hear from his own lips how truly penitent he was." 

"You should have given me some hint, " she reproached. 
"Your intentions were kindly, but you do not understand.'* 

"He has been searching the land over for you for five 
years. He has existed only to find you and ask your pardon 
for — for what he did when you left him. " 

She made no reply. I went on: "Mr. Mordick is no 
longer the man you abandoned because of his unconquer- 
able egotism. Suffering has softened him» altered his whole 
nature and — he loves you. " 

"Do you think there has been any other woman in his 
life?" Her question was imexpected and eager. 

"I would stake my soul on his faithfulness to you/' 
I answered solemnly. 

She was pleased at that and sighed softly. Her gaze 
traveled the disordered room. " He needs some one to look 
after him; that's plain. " She rose unsteadily. "I will go 
to him at once," was her decision. "Which hospital is he 
in?" 

"You will go home," I said brusquely. "You can do 
him no good in your present nervous condition. My car is 
still at the door. You will please take it. " 

"But he — Amos — may be dying, may need me," 
she expostulated. 

"I will telephone you if his condition becomes at all 
critical, " I promised* and escorted her to the waiting motor. 

She leaned across the open window. "Why did he act 
so strangely. Doctor? Why did he seem to fade away as 
I looked at him?" 
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'^That was only your own disordered vision, *' I affirmed, 
as the car rolled away. .^ "*? 

I hurried back to reassure the landlady in the lower faalL 
You saw Mr. Mordick get up out of his bed?" I queried. 
Of course," she responded > ^ 

And you saw mm approach the nurse after I had 
accidentally turned out the gas?'* 

''I never saw him plainer. But what beats me is where 
all the light came from. " 

''It beats me, too. It has me wondering/* 

''And how do you think he got out of the house so 
quickly? Where did he go?" I 

"I would to heaven I could answer your question," 
I returned with fervor and bade her good night. , 

Thestreets were aa empty as Mordick's bed. A chilling 
mist shrouded the town. Probably somewhere in the cold 
darkness my decamped patient wandered to his death. 
That he had fled in a delirium I was certain. He might run 
into the arms of a discerning pedestrian or be taken to 
shelter by a policeman, if, indeed, he was not already in 
the river or at the bottom of an areaway with a broken 
neck. I had small hope of seeing him alive again. 

Arrived home I telephoned the police station nearest his 
address and, as a forlorn hope rang up his office, finally 
receiving from "Central" the "no answer" I expected 
I sat long in my study trying to explain to my own satis- 
faction Mordick's sudden disappearance, but was forced 
to give up the problem as unsolvable. v^^ I 

^ It seemed but a few minutes after I had retired and 
drawn my coverlet about me that Hodgkins entered to 
say it was time to get up. But in that brief interval of 
deep I had visualized Mordick in panoplied dignity pass 
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through a solid stone wall, his annor clanking aggressiyely» 
a sword of flame poised upright in his hand. The dream 
was lucid and though I knew it was merely the result of 
anxiety for my patient's welfare mixed with his own pecul- 
iar dream visualization of himself in armor, it offered no 
helpfulness toward his discovery. 

I set out early to trace the missing eccentric. At his 
boarding-house matters stood as they were the night 
before. None of the hospitals had word of him. I drove to 
his office to question his employees and arrived there as his 
bookkeeper was unlocking the door with its absurd 
"Bountiful Fairy" legend. We entered together. I caught 
a glimpse of something huddled in the swivel-chair in the 
inner office. I ran to it and recognized Mordick, his head 
sunken upon his chest, his arms hanging limp, his legs 
grotesquely twisted beneath him. His face, chalk-white» 
bore an ecstatic expression. I felt for his heart. It was 
still beating. 

With the bookkeeper's aid, I stretched him upon a 
packing-case and worked over him while the other tele- 
phoned for an ambulance. He was breathing stertorously 
but was still unconscious when we laid him upon a cot in 
the hospital. Before I left he had regained enough of his 
speech to tell me, jerkily, how he had become suddenly ill 
as he sat alone in his office and that after telephoning me 
he had tried to rise from his chair and had fallen back 
helpless, all muscular control gone from him, though his 
brain remained active. In that paralyzed condition he had 
fallen asleep from exhaustion and then followed events 
which, without prejudice or embellishment I have set 
down for what interest and value they may possess. 

As I turned from his cot to go, Mordick detained me 
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with a clinging hand. ''You will bring her to me. Doctor 
— here?" 

I made no pretence of not understanding him. I knew 
then that he was aware I could produce his wife at will. 

''You shall see her as soon as you are well enough to 
endure the meeting," I assured him. And I kept my 
word. 

He grew rapidly better under the expert care of the 
woman whose ministrations were all in all to him. What 
passed between them at their first encounter I do not 
know, but that Mordick was a happy man any one could 
see. His wife was reticent about her own feelings. She 
had no plans for the future, she told me, but went about 
her work with the air of one performing a not too dis- 
agreeable duty. I wondered what Roger Martin would 
have thought and said could he have seen "Henrietta 
Johnson" now. It was well for every one that he knew 
nothing of the circumstances of this reunion of an estranged 
man and his wife. 

Mordick in a wheel-chair was bathing himself in the 
autumn sunshine on the balcony of the hospital ward, 
when he laid bare the happenings of that night when three 
of us saw him appear, and saw him dissolve, in the dark- 
ness. With his body crippled and from his oflSce chair he 
had dreamed of seeing me enter his distant living-room 
accompanied by his wife. Every fibre of his being cried 
out for energy enough to reach the side of his loved one; 
the tremendous urge of his desire gave him a superhuman 
power and some kind of control over material obstruc- 
tions; his subconscious self took mastery over his prone 
body huddled there in the oiEce and had flimg him through 
space on the wings of an occult Fourth Dimension. Thercs 
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was no spiritism in the achievement, Mordick affirmed. 
He had simply arisen from his chair and gone through every 
barrier of wood and stone straight to his room. He was 
there, he said, when we saw him, as much his corporeal 
self as at the moment he sat telling me his incredible 
tale. 

I will vouch for your presence in the room," I said, 
but I cannot understand how you exuded the light which 
made you visible to us. Why, man, you were a^human 
Chinese lantern. " 

He grinned. "Curious thing that," he said nervously. 
"Wasn't aware of it myself at the time; took it for granted. 
Guess it was the vibration of my agitated mind. " 

•That is not a convincing explanation," I demurred. 
"Light may be the result of vibration but it must have a 
definite source. Where did your illumination originate?" 

He sat in thought for a space. " I'm no scientist. Doctor, 
but I know that somehow my personality took shape quite 
apart from my body. I was practically dead but I had a 
sensation as if all my corpuscles separated when I came 
to an obstruction; I seemed to open up all over and melt 
through walls and doors — nothing stood in my way. " 

"You mean you were conscious of your molecules, the 
particles of your body, displacing themselves to the extent 
of allowing you to penetrate solids?" 

"Something Uke that. I know I kept telling myself, 
*It can't be done, but I must do it, I miLst reach her!' " 

"But even supposing such a thing were possible, how 
did you manage to separate the molecules of brick and 
mortar and wood? Assuming you could disintegrate your 
body, how did you contrive to disintegrate all those heavy 
obstacles in your path?" 
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''Can't explain it. Only know that when I came to any- 
thing solid it offered no resistance and I went through like 
sand through a sieve. " 

I sought to test his madness further. "How do you 
account for the instant gathering together of your atoms 
once they were separated?" 

"Couldn't it be polarization?" he suggested. 

"Polarization of what?" 

"My dreaming will, my subconscious determination." 

I stared at him blankly. He continued: 

"I've read that hmnan corpuscles in mass can be dis- 
placed at one-billionth of a centimeter and brought, 
together again without injiuy." 

"But your body lay torpid, almost lifeless in your 
office," I objected. 

"I dreamed that I got up and walked out. Went 
through walls and doors. Passed through people on the 
street, too. Rose up in front of my boarding-house and 
stepped through the bricks into my room. " He said this 
with tense conviction. "You saw me," he added. "I was 
no phantom." 

"God help me!" I exclaimed. "I saw you, but my 
reason refuses to accept either your testimony or that of 
my own eyes. " 

"Henrietta and the landlady also saw me," he said 
coldly. " * Seeing is believing. ' " 

"It's too much for me," I muttered. 

Mordick remained silent and I decided upon another 
trial of his memory and assurance. I said: "Accepting 
your belief that your mental agitation produced the light 
in which three people saw and recognized you, why did 
you disappear the instant after you held out yoiu: arms 
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to your wife, when there was every reason in the world 
for you to remain in your room?" 

"No fault of mine," he returned grimly. "Knew if I 
kept up the effort to hold myself together a minute longer 
I would fly to pieces in a million particles, disintegrate, 
scatter m/self upon the air, Uke motes in a sunbeam. I 
dreaded annihilation. Saw my wife, knew you would 
bring her to me later- Had an object then in self-preserva- 
tion." 

I watched him as he spoke. He was calm, serious, sane. 
He had experienced something too occult, too wonderful 
for immediate analysis. He was the super-dreamer, a man 
with such faculties for sensing ultra-mundane truths as 
never dwelt on earth before. His affirmations with an 
abundance of verified facts, together with the affidavits 
of Henrietta Johnson, the landlady and myself are a 
precious possession of the great institute at whose head 
I have the honor to be today. 

Cross-questioning broke down none of Mordick*s state- 
ments. My ridicule fell upon him as harmlessly as summer 
rain on a rock. I tried to trip and confuse him in a hundred 
ways, but his story remained the same. His transit 
through solid substances, his defiance of the laws of 
gravity, the passage of his fleshly body between two dis- 
tant points and the most unyielding of material obstruc- 
tions — these things he held to with simple but stubborn 
faith. By what mysterious means he got from his office 
to his room and back again to his office on that unfor- 
gettable night I am not prepared to say. Whether the 
dynamic force of his dream-wish had re-acted upon my 
own senses and those of the two women witnesses, or 
whether his unique theory of separating atoms infiltrating 
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solids was actually realized, I can do no more tHan oflfer 
for scientific speculation and argument. 

Mordick was suffering a slight relapse when I next vis- 
ited him at the hospital. From his pillow he followed with 
his eyes the movements of another presence that flitted 
about the private room in which he was installed. I 
examined him, chatting the while. Presently he asked: 
"Notice the entrance to this hospital, Doctor?" 

"Not particularly," I admitted. "Why?" 

" It has Doric columns in a row — temple of my dream." 
He lay smiling at my siuprise. "Guess I'm some little 
prophet, eh?" 

I did not have the heart to tell him that dreams never 
reveal the future, that this "future," accepted by the 
dreamer as the present has, in the words of the greatest 
of dream investigators, Sigmimd Freud, "been formed 
into the likeness of the past by the indestructible 
wish." 

"If I remember correctly," I said, "you were a tramp, 
a down-and-outer in that dream." 
• "Yes," he replied, steadily, "and I*m still a tramp, 
though I do my tramping in a wheel-chair. " He gazed at 
me fixedly, then: "Doctor, I am down and out this time 
— for good. I'm all in. " 

"Nonsense," I laughed. "You will be back on the job 
of selling kobaldies by the ton in another week. " 

He shook his head. "No more kobaldies for me, no 
more youngsters of the street,|[|no more little presents for 
them. " He lay silent for a time, his eyes shut. His nurse, 
who was so much more than that to him, stepped softly 
to his pillow, placing a cool hand on his forehead. He 
raised adoring eyes to her. "Children," he murmured. 
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"children and a home. " He smiled and quoted, "* We are 
the children of our own deeds." 

I got up quickly. "Goodbye, Mordick," I said with a 
forced attempt at cheerfulness. "I'll run in and say hello 
to you, tomorrow.'* 

His dry lips fonned a phrase, "*To the gods belong 
tomorrow.'" 

I paused at the door. "Telephone me if he should get 
worse, " I whispered across the room. The woman nodded. 

I caught a rumble of words as I turned the knob. 

*We are — stuflE — dreams — little life — roimded — 
sleep. 



* * * 



At midnight an interne on duty at the hospital rang up 
to say that one of my patients, Amos Mordick by name 
had just died, and his nurse ("Here's a bit of scandal for 
you. Doctor,") had been seen to stoop and kiss the dead 
man's cheek and turn away» softly sobbing. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

THE BACKED TOOTH OF BIVA 

JUSTICE, some one has said» is a point of such 
exquisite delicacy that our coarse and blunted 
instruments will not touch it accurately. The 
effort of the law to tip the scales on the side of right is so 
often made with a blundering hand, that our faith in its 
blind impartiality has long since dissolved in doubt. 

To Wallace Covington, harrowed by public dishonor 
and already condenmed for another's crime by those 
newspapers which subsist on sensation at any price, the 
law seemed an absurd, fantastic institution, pitifully 
impotent for equity and fair play. 

But Fate, open-eyed and active, was compounding a 
miracle for the youth out of the frail ingredients of dreams. 
WTiile nothing more tangible than Adrian's sleeping vision 
of the Asiatics jubilating over their undefined treasure, 
plus my own sleep perception of a jeweled shoe-heel, was 
at hand in lieu of evidence, I had a persisting presentiment 
of their value. I was delighted, too, at finding Adrian 
willing to act upon our combined dream suggestions as 
being sufficiently worthy clues. Slowly, almost against his 
judgment, he was beginning to believe that the mind 
operating in dreams contains the essence of helpful 
invention. 

It was my good fortune to have for a friend a profes- 
sional colleague who had lived for a long time in India. He 
had burrowed deep in its mysticism, knew its cuatams. 

264 
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Dr. Philip Carlin and I had often discussed the super- 
natural faculties possessed by certain types of religious 
zealot in the East. He had made a close study of the fakirs 
and yogis who practised asceticism; people who seemed to 
possess a strange, if not supernatural, command over 
matter. Dr. Carlin was more than half -convinced of their 
power. Also he was familiar with a dozen dialects of the 
Hindus, both Parsees and Pathans. Naturally, I turned 
to him when the time arrived for mterviewing Homer 
Covington's East Indian servants. 

It was a weirdly fantastic scene into which Adrian, Dr. 
Carlin and I, accompanied by a plain-dothes man and two 
stalwart policemen, walked when we entered the barren 
room occupied by the brown men during their detention 
as witnesses. They were squatted upon the floor, though 
two chairs stood against the wall. A huge bowl of curried 
rice lay between the Hindus and into this they were dip- 
ping with long-handled wooden spoons as we came in. A 
shadeless lamp was at their feet casting shadowed deformi- 
ties clear to the ceiling. Twin cots and a deal table were 
dimly visible in the background. A window heavily 
barred was opposite the door. An odor of sandalwood 
pervaded the place. Neither of the men evinced surprise 
at our arrival nor did they attempt to rise. 

"Get up!" commanded Adrian in the tone of a section 
boss. 

The Hindus continued to sit in stolid defiance of the 
order, their faces vacuously non-committal, but their eyes 
alert. A second time Adrian blared his conmiand. The 
two turbaned heads merely nodded in amiable greeting. At 
a sign, the policeman roughly hustled the men to their 
feet. Wallace had told us both Hindus understood English, 
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spoke it unusually well, but from the moment of th^ 
detention they had refused to reply to all questions put to 
them by the Long Island authorities and had succeeded in 
bluffing a cimning court interpreter. 

"Since they won't talk English," said Adrian in an 
undertone to Dr. Carlin, "perhaps you can draw them out 
in their native tongue. Will you translate my questions?" 
Willingly?" responded my professional associate, 

but I must first find out their particular lingo. " 

He opened upon the yoimger of the two, the butler 
Kimdoo Dass. The jabber brought forth only a smirk and 
a shrug of incomprehension. The Doctor tried another 
assault of words in a diflFerent key, but with no better 
result. Then he faced the other, Durga Singh. He rained a 
verbal shower upon him. The dark face was blank inter- 
rogation. "Damn you," said the Doctor, with sweet 
impetuosity, and broadsided the Hindu with a charge of 
gutturals that were unmistakably threats and accusations. 
He tinned from one man to the other in rapid, outlandish 
speech. They shifted uneasily and forgot to smile. Durga 
Singh, startled out of his reticence, uttered a protest in the 
same guttural voice and immediately looked as if he could 
have bitten out his tongue for the indiscretion. Soon all 
three were blabbering together. Dr. Carlin held up his 
hand for silence. 

I "I'm on, " he smiled. "What do you want to ask them, 
Mr. RoUins?" 

Adrian was prompt. "Ask what became of the jewel 
lost since the death of Homer Covington?" 

I caught a lightning and furtive exchange of glances 
from beneath the two turbans. 

jDr. Carlin flung the question full in the faces of the 
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brown pair. They did not reply, but were obviously dis- 
turbed. Another barking word, clearly a menace, and 
Durga Singh responded in perfect English: "We do not 
know of what the sahib inquires. We were but servants of 
his excellency Sahib Covington, whom The Happy One 
hath summoned to him suddenly." 

"Now look here, Durga Singh," broke in Adrian, "I 
know that you fellows have the gem. I saw you and 
Kimdoo Dass with it, saw you myself, just after you, 
..." He halted, for though his charge was based upon 
nothing but a dream, he became aware of something in the 
eyes of Durga Singh that told him he was on the trail of 
truth. It was the cowering fear-look which invariably 
reveals the cornered criminal. 

Adrian, with something of wheedling in his voice, went 
on: "We all know that you and Kimdoo Dass took Sahib 
Covington's trinket from his dead body. Better give it 
up, or tell us where it is hidden. It will save you much 
trouble, Durga Singh." 

"But, sahib, neither I nor Kimdoo Dass have knowledge 
of this thing you call a trinket." He was calm again, 
smiling. "We, who have never stolen so much as a button 
from Sahib Covington when he lived, would not steal 
from him when he had passed into Nirvana. " 

I whispered to Adrian as Dr. Carlin put in a question 
of his own, in Hindu patois. One of the men responded 
briefly in English. At my suggestion Adrian confronted 
Kundoo Dass. "Where is the precious green gem?" he 
demanded, his voice like the blow of a hammer. 

The man's eyes grew round with fear. He moistened his 
thick lips and drew back his right foot to steady himself. 
•*The green gem?" he echoed feebly.^ 
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"There was a green gem, sahib?" interposed Duiga 
Singh, his question simulating imctuous concern. 

Shut up!" said Adrian and returned to Kundoo Dass. 

You will not leave this room alive unless you tell us where 
you have put the jewel. " He beckoned to the policemen 
and winked a surreptitious command. They drew their 
guns and closed in upon the Hindus. 

"I know naught of any jewel," shrieked Kundoo Dass, 
suddenly aflame with excitement. "By the great Buddha, 
I am no thief. I speak the truth, sahibs, with my heart 
naked. On my father's soul, on the oath of a Hindu, I 
have no jewel." 

"It is the great oath Kundoo Dass has sworn," inter- 
jected Durga Singh in an awed whisper- 
Adrian addressed the policemen. "Frisk them, strip 
them to the hide," he commanded. 

Some minutes passed and two brown, nude figures stood 
shivering in the middle of the floor, the lamp, which 
some one had placed upon the table, projecting their lank 
silhouettes in ludicrous distortion on the wall. 

"Don't forget their headgear," admonished Adrian. 

I thought his maneuvers too high-handed. He was 
greatly exceeding the authority given him by the local 
officials to whom he had pleaded a mere interview with the 
yet inculpable East Indians. Neither clothes nor turbans 
revealed a trace of the hypothetical gem. Adrian threw 
me a look of bitter reproach as the Hindus hurriedly 
donned their garments. The value of our dreams was nil 
at that moment. 

With something like desperation I stepped forward. **I 
should like to examine the shoes of Kundoo Dass/' I said^, 
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and stooped to pick up one of them where it had been 
negligently kicked olBF by its wearer. With the scream of 
a wild creature he leaped upon me. As we rolled upon the 
floor I felt his strong, lean fingers closing upon my wind- 
pipe. I lay on my back battering with both fists upon the 
demoniac face, but my arms grew weak as his eyes reached 
down into mine and I felt myself yielding to the power of 
his relentless hypnotic gaze. 

It seemed hours before the infuriated Hindu was torn 
from my chest and handcuffed. When Adrian and Dr. 
Carlin helped me to my feet, I was shaken, but save for 
the pain in my throat, none the worse for the tussle. 
Durga Singh, stealthily reaching for his companion's shoe 
and making a limge to overturn the lamp, had been dex- 
trously tripped up by the plain-clothes man and now his 
wrists were adorned with steel bracelets. 

I rescued Kimdoo Dass's shoe from beneath the table 
and held it imder the lamp. Inside and upon the center 
of the heel a circular ridge was dimly discernible. With 
my penknife I scraped away the thin inner sole and 
presently removed a plug neatly fitted into a roimd hole 
bored in the solid leather. A rich ray of green Ught shot 
up from the shoe's depths. It was the verdant jewel of my 
dream. 

I held the emerald against the lamp-chimney and it 
seemed to catch fire in a radiance of iridescent 
loveliness. 

Adrian stared over my shoulder in mute amazement. 

Dr. Carlin extended his hand. "May I examine it?" j 

He poised the lustrous gem between his thumb and 
forefinger, then weighed it in his palm. He scanned its 
color and contour like a professional appraiser of precious 
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stones. ''Good God!" he breathed at length and fell to 
a closer examination. *'God!" he repeated and quick]|y 
passed back the emerald. 

What's wrong with it?" I queried. 
If you are the least bit superstitious. Doctor,'* he 
replied with suppressed excitement, "you will fling the 
accursed thing into Long Island Soimd." 

I looked at him and realized his earnestness. 

''That jewel, Dr. Warren, has cost hundreds of human 
lives. It would have cost your own life tonight but for 
our presence. W^holc families in India have been mysteri- 
ously wiped out on the mere assumption that they were 
implicated in its disappearance. If you knew the East 
as I know it, you would imderstand the lengths to which 
religious fanaticism may lead." 

"What has religion to do with this jewel?" asked 
Adrian. 

" Everything, " returned Dr. Carlin warmly. " Its value 
is not estimated in rupees or dollars, but there isn't a 
devout Hindu in the world who wouldn't sacrifice himself 
instantly to see that stone back where it came from." i 

"Unless it can be proved that Homer Covingtoa 
acquired the jewel dishonestly, which isn't likely, it 
belongs to his estate," put in Adrian. 

Dr. Carlin shook his head: "It belongs to India, Mr. 
Rollins, and in the ugly mouth of an idol in an ancient 
temple. It is the famous Sacred Tooth of Siva." 

At mention of the god's name a groan broke from the 
lips of Durga Singh. An involuntary rattle of handcuffs 
and a low, pained muttering indicated the agony and 
anger in the breast of Kundoo Dass. 

If you are not mistaken, Doctor, and are stating plain 
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facts," commented Adrian, "how do you suppose the 
emerald came into Homer Covington's possession?" 

"That is a question which only our Hindu friends here 
can satisfactorily answer," was Dr. Carlin's rejoinder. 

By what long process of grilling, and through what 
mazes of interrogation, Durga Singh and Kundoo Dass 
were finally compelled, in sheer terror of torture, to tell the 
whole weird history of the idol's tooth, are matters irrele- 
vant to this narrative. Pieced together out of the Hindus' 
confession it was revealed that the jewel had been pried 
from the mouth of the god Siva in the Delwarra Temple on 
Mount Abu. The theft, it was supposed, had been 
achieved by some unregenerate white man, who later sold 
the gem in London; and thence it was traced to the fob 
of a British officer only to disappear m Simla. Then came 
a break in the chain of its wanderings until it passed into 
the hands of Homer Covington just before he returned to 
this country. It was guessed that he bought it in some 
dark alley of Delhi, and having lived long enough in India 
to take credence in its superstitions, more than half 
believed in its warranted virtues as an amulet against ill 
luck. He never knew why Durga Singh and Kundoo Dass 
had so readily accepted his proflFer of a menial place in 
the Long Island home, nor how close he came to being 
gagged and tossed into the ocean on the journey west- 
ward. 

The Hindus had possessed their souls with such patience 
as only a religious madman of the East can comprehend, 
much less exeruse; had abided the moment when the sacred 
bauble could be wrested from the infidel and defiling hands 
of the American and restored to its original setting in the 
idol's face. That the brown men had resorted to murder 
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was only an evidence of their purblind fanaticism; willin^y 
they would have slain a dozen Homer Covingtons to see 
the priceless jewel restored to its original environment. 

From Dr. Carlin we learned that in Hindu mythology 
Siva is a god who forms the supreme trinity with Brahma 
and Vishnu. As Brahma is the Creator and Vishnu the 
Preserver, so Siva is the Destroyer of Evil. 

Pridefully, Durga Singh and Kimdoo Dass had boasted 
that they had planned through stealth or force to secure 
the emerald and return with it, by devious ways, to India 
and the wooden favor of Siva. Fate had played into their 
hands up to the moment Adrian and I appeared on the 
scene with our cobwebs of suggestion. I had not dared to 
hope for so great a revelation as was wrought in the lamp- 
lit room of the murderous turban-wearers. 

Adrian's dream I could account for, even to his visualiza- 
tion of the Hindus in gleeful ferment over their inscrutable 
prize. That was easily translatable as the symbol of a 
motive for the crime. But why, more than any other 
precious stone, I should have visioned an emerald, been 
bathed in its green eflFulgence and discovered it embedded 
in a shoe heel, I can only explain upon the hypothesis of 
dream telepathy. The communication of mind with mind 
during the dream state is one of my irrefutable disclosures 
in psychic phenomena. It is far from unlikely that some 
vigorous and lucid thought-wave communicated itself 
from the frenzied, fear-obsessed brain of Kimdoo Dass 
directly into my own outreaching dream ego. Thus a 
wireless message probably was shot into space during 
sleep, centering itself upon the incident of the shoe which 
had impeded my way to bed and suggesting to the then 
unknown Kundoo Dass the idea of concealing the sacred 
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gem in his heel; that» or the fact of the Hindu having 
abeady utilized his shoe as a safe jewel case, which fact 
was telegraphed to my eagerly receptive subconsciousness 
as I lay in slumber. 

Wallace Covington, released and happy, though far 
from forgiving the brutal error of the law and those who 
had administered it to the loss of his good name, was loud 
in his praises of the practicability of dreams. He spread 
the tale about and in his zeal gave me more than my share 
of credit in the undoing of his uncle's murderers. The 
newspapers were equally unbalanced in their recounting 
of the facts leading up to the sentencing of the Hindus. 
The** story" was too picturesque to escape the whole- 
sale romancing of its salient features. I found myself more 
notorious than pleased when, day after day, the front 
pages of every paper from Maine to California erupted in 
exclamation over the fact of bringing criminals to judg- 
ment through the enlightenment of a dream. 

Kundoo Dass, murmuring prayers to Siva, died in the 
electric chair, after an almost successful attempt to first 
hypnotize and then assassinate one of his wardens in the 
death chamber at Sing Sing. Durga Singh, suddenly and 
incredibly aged, is serving a life sentence in an institution 
for the insane. Ceaselessly he pads up and down his cell 
while his fellow inmates sleep. He is frankly venomous; 
his shrunken brown face no longer attempts to wrinkle in 
guileless grinning. He has an uncomfortable habit of 
biting into his knuckles until the blood runs; day and night 
in his Hindustani gibber, he mutters imnamable anath- 
emas upon Adrian, Dr. Carlin and myself. 

Between Wallace Covington and the British authorities 
in India there was conducted a considerable correspond* 
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enoe, ending at last in the dispatch to the latter of a small 
and heavily insured wooden box. 

If one day you should find yourself on far Mount Abu 
and, standing beneath the dome of its sombre temple, 
you note a sculptured deity whose eyes are rubies, whose 
navel gleams with a perfect pearl and in whose mouth is 
a shimmer of vivid green, you will know that you are 
confronting Siva, in whose most conspicuous tooth is set 
the corpulent^ emerald which, for the first time, I saw in a 
dream. 



. ». 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

THE TEMPLE OF BEAUTIFUL VISIONS 

THE winter came, and the spring. Success as a 
diagnostician had compelled me into the ranks 
of the speciaUsts; perforce, I relinquished my 
general practice, but not without keen regret for the 
variety of experiences it oflFered. I had grown accustomed 
to the cavalcade of shining motor-cars which filled the 
street with their clatter and focused their occupants upon 
my doorway. My more sensational achievements — 
particularly the case of Amos Mordick, of which I had 
written a monograph, and reports of the part I had played 
in the Covington murder affair — had noised my name 
about the country, with the result that among my daily 
visitors were always a few persons from other cities. I was 
far from being wealthy, as New York interprets the word, 
but I saw my store of dollars increase with comforting 
persistency. The goal toward which I had striven day and 
night drew steadily nearer. And yet I knew not happi- 
ness; I could not rid myself of a dull torture, deep-hidden 
within me; I carried about with me a void that ached and 
blunted the taste of good fortune upon my mental palate. 
I had everything most men desire — a modicum of fame, 
much money, and a few friends — but not the one thing 
for which, imhesitatingly I would have sacrificed all else 
— the presence of Dorothy in my life and household. The 
future held no promise in this respect; the past was a 
succession of toilsome days illumined with^asingle bril- 
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liant mllepost that marked the night when Dorothy had 
confessed her love for me. 

I had not seen her in eight drab and barren months. 
Nor had I received any word of her approaching marriage. 
I never picked up a newspaper without the sickening 
dread that I might come upon^the announcement of her 
wedding. Every letter in a square envelope gave me a 
shock of apprehension. I knew that, soon or late, I must 
face the inevitable. Yet I cherished a vague and fatuous 
hope that something cataclysmic, something imheard-of 
mi^t intervene to prevent her marriage, leaving Dorothy 
free once more. This self-deception grew and fed upon the 
inexplicable delay on Roger Martin's part publicly to 
declare the date of his daughter's wedding, since he had 
already declared her engagement; a feeble enough flicker 
of hope in my night of despondency, but Love has a way 
of weaving such ropes of moonbeams and with them 
binding desire to despair. 

That Mrs. Castleton-Hunter had been a potent factor 
in my growing professional vogue I could not doubt. 
Unknown to me, at first, she had trumpeted my skill 
among those of her set who, with real or fancied ailments, 
had sought me out. Some of these cases were downright 
farcical. The distempered body and the disordered brain 
I could heal through the instrumentality of dreams, but 
when urged to restore the dead affections of a husband, as 
I was tearfully exhorted to do by one poor lady, or asked 
to drive the devil of jealousy from the heart of a rival, as 
implored by a great actress, I was obliged to own my utter 
incapability. I was neither Mesmer nor Cagliostro, but a 
practical physician at work in the field of applied meta- 
physics. Such experiences as those I have named pointed 
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the necessity for unceasing vigilance against attempting 
the cure of iUnesses through dreams in which the sleeping 
existence bore no relation to the patient's malady. My 
position in the medical profession had become an extremely 
dehcate one, and there were envious colleagues ready, 
upon any pretext, to pounce upon my good name with the 
cry of " charlatan ! '* But, with it all, I managed to keep my 
reputation untarnished and continued to add to my roster 
of grateful humanity. If my methods were unorthodox 
they were at least beneficent. 

Early one morning, the slim, smart figure of Mrs. 
Castleton-Himter stood before me in my consultation 
room* whither she had been guided by an agitated Hodg« 
kins. I was afraid he would snap his backbone, so low did 
he bend in obeisance to the great lady. She gave me both 
hands in warm impulsive greeting, her whole manner 
vivacious, gay, radiantly healthful. 

"You wonderful man!" she smiled as I pulled a chair 
forward and she sank into it. 

"You wonderful woman!" I returned in sincere admira- 
tion of her sparkling eyes and ruddy cheeks. 

She said with a twinkle: "Confess, Doctor, that you 
thou^t I would refuse to follow your advice." 

"I will confess more than that, " I replied. "I was con- 
vinced you had put me down for a crank and consigned 
me to the limbo of quackery before you reached your 
carriage, that day you were here. " She lifted her lorgnon 
with a steady hand and inspected me with feigned aston- 
ishment, her eyes dancing. I went on: "You were offended 
at my prescription of a bicycle. You left in a whirlwind 
of ill-will and resentment. Isn't it true?" 

"I thought you were the rudest man I had ever met,' 
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and one of the silliest," she said with laughing candor. 
"Now I am wiUing to swear you are a miracle worker." 
*I hope I am nothing so terrible,'* I responded. 

"I am almost afraid of you," she conmiented, and 
showed by her manner she was not. "Well," she queried, 
"you know what happened to me and the colony at 
Quixedo?" 

"I can see something of what happened, in your perfect 
self-possession and your obvious good health," said I. 

"You can never guess what it cost me to moimt a 
bicycle and go pedaling among my friends, conscious of 
their critical eyes, their caustic conunents. Some of them 
actually snickered in my face — at first. " 

"It was brave of you, but your very sanity was at 
stake. " 

"I know it — now." Her lips became humorously 
grim. " It wasn't long before I had the whole blessed out- 
fit at Quixedo sending to town for wheels and learning to 
ride them, too. Oh, the tumbles they had and the grumb- 
ling they did!" Her voice rippled with the remembrance 
of comic scenes. 

"How did you manage to break down the barriers of 
prejudice?" 

"I began by enlisting all the fat ones — the desperate 
ladies whose necks were submerged in their billowy 
shoulders, the ponderous men who looked as if they had 
swallowed a cannon ball — and I preached them the gospel 
of strenuous outdoor exercise." 

My curiosity compelled another question: "They never 
suspected your motive of seeking company for your 
misery?" 

**They all but called me a lunatic when I suggested ai 
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cycling club. *01d Mother Castleton-Hunter has gone 
dippy at last!' I overheard one young cub say. You may 
not believe it, Doctor, but the day I bought a bicycle and 
hired a man to teach me how to ride it was the crucial 
point in fifteen years of accumulated prestige. I felt my- 
self riding out of my social empire on two glittering rims of 
steel. " 

"When they saw you were determined to ride m the 
face of all protest and criticism — "I began. 

"They scrambled Uke a lot of uncertain sheep to be in 
on the *new' sport," she finished for me. "They were 
afraid I had advance information about the renaissance 
of a great and proper pastime. Oh, they are a clever 
people. The unforgivable sin to them is forgone to be 
foimd outside the pale of the latest fad." • 
'And yet — " I wondered. 

Oh, I left no room for objections." Her laugh was 
robust. "When I learned to balance myself and could 
move about without spilling all there was of me in the 
roadway, I had my bicycle equipped with a pair of busi- 
ness-Uke wings, similar to those of an aeroplane, you know, 
and added a cunning little motor Jand a propellor. 
That brought the crowd up, standing!" 

"Pshaw," I derided, "then you didn't cycle after all; 
you just aviated. " 

"Aviated?" she chuckled. "Why, the blessed thing 
never moved an inch oflF the ground. The engine was just 
so much more added weight to be dragged along and the 
spread wings made the pedaling about twice as difficult 
as that of an ordinary bicycle." 

"Didn't your friends become disgusted with their 
machines? " I was anxious to know. 
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"Not until their frantic eflforts to rise to the sky were 

|totaUy without reward and they had ridden off some of 

their superfluous flesh. " , 

"And your disturbing dream?'* 

"It disappeared with my first ni^t's sound sleep in 
years, after my initiation into the mysteries of keeping 
my saddle." The marvel of her cure was reborn in her 
eyes. "How could you have guessed the one thing needful 
for the banishment of my dreadful nightmare?" 

I thought I would test her belief. "You are sure your 
sleep was not entirely due to the exhaustion of learning to 
ride?" 

She read my intention. "I am sure because there were 
many days when I did not ride, when I did nothing but 
idle about, but up to the present moment the grinning 
darky has not returned. He could not terrify me now if 
he did." 

He never will return," I comforted her. 
I am so grateful," she murmured. v "It is all so mys- 
terious, so incredible." 

"It is as simple as turning on the water at a faucet," 
I said. 

"And yet none of the other doctors knew how to relieve 
me; they never thought of going back to my childhood for 
the cause of my trouble. " 

"That is because they busy themselves with the mere 
mechanics of the body or the crude carpentry of the brain; 
they have not yet realized the tremendous part played 
by dreams in the drama of everyday hfe. " 

She fell to thinking, her fingers softly tapping the arm 
of her chair. "What," she asked, at length, "do you 
hope to arrive at in this wonderful practice of youis?' 
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"To restore the health of a few ailing people, make 
some worried and harassed ones carefree and happy, and 
incidentally to accumulate the wherewithal to further my 
investigations in psychoanalysis," I answered frankly. 
But you are doing all that now." 
I want to work on a bigger, broader scale. I want to 
reach more people, those who can find no relief at the 
hands of conventional physicians, people who are suflfer- 
ing from diseases directly caused by their unrealized 
desires. " 

"How do you propose doing this big work? In what 
new environment?" 

"Oh, I've not yet dared to let my day-dream take a 
too concrete form. I've only thought that somehow, 
some day, I could establish an institution where earnest 
men, trained in medicine and psychology, could take in 
brain-weary and soul-sick patients and study their needs 
through the scientific interpretation of their dreams. 
Such an institution should result in benefit to all mankind." 

Mrs. Castleton-Hunter mused deeply. Presently she 
queried: "So that is your own great dream. Doctor?" 

I nodded. "It is one of the things for which I am living 
and working." 

She leaned across my desk, smiling and with heightened 
color. "How do you expect to realize this dream?" 

"With the surplus million or two I have left over from 
my frugal savings," I grinned. 

"Do you expect ever to have a large amoimt of money 
at your disposal?" 

"No." 

"Then you are only dreaming of your dream? ". 

"Yes»" I admitted. "But I mean to start my institu* 
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tion in a small way and perhaps, later 'on/ secuie some 
state or city appropriations. " 

Her eyes were studying mine intently. "Would 'you 
object if I interested a few of my wealthy friends in your 
enterprise?" 

I flushed. "I don't think the kind of establishment I 
have in mind could be successfully operated along chari- 
table lines."*'' 

"Pardon me. Doctor, but I wasn't thinking of charity," 
she flared. "There are such things as incorporated stock 
companies and paying dividends, you know." 

"I am sorry I misunderstood you," I apologized. 

" You are such a touchy person, " she exclaimed, play- 
fully tapping my hand where it rested on the desk with 
her Icrgnon. Then earnestly: "I know a dozen men who 
would jump at the chance of investing in your idea. May 
I act as your advance agent, exploit your scheme?" 

I felt my heart thump with excitement. "It is splendid 
of you to propose such a thing," I managed to tell her. 
"But do you think you can afford to give your time to 
what, after all, may be but the chimerical notion of an 
enthusiast?" 

"You are the kind of enthusiast whose fancies have a 
rock basis of practicality," she complimented. "I think 
I know success when I see it." 

"Anything in which you are interested is bound to be 
successful," said I, "but this project of mine is an ex- 
tremely^unusual one. It may seem a trifle — well, bizarre, 
to most of yoiur friends. They may, you know, laugh at 
you for your pains. They may even run away when you 
ask them to sink their money in a visionary ideal." 

"Don't worry," she returned, determinedly. ' "My 
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fnends, those whom I have in mind, will neither lau^ at 
me nor underestimate the soundness of your undertaking 
when I explain your work and what you have accomplished. 
You see, I have been keeping tabs on you." Her smile 
was sanguine. ** You must not forget that I am a walking 
testimonial to yoiur ability." 

She rose, ahappy light on her face. She said: "From 
now on, we are partners in the creation of yoiur dream 
dispensary." I took the shapely, white-gloved hand she 
held forth. 

" I am yours to command, dear lady, " I said and turned 
to press a call button on my desk. Hodgkins entered and 
stood at attention waiting to escort my visitor to her car. 

"You must come to see me often," she invited as she 
moved toward the door. I could see Hodgkins' eyes bulge. 
"We shall have many things to discuss," she smiled. On 
the sill she paused an instant. "For the present, au revoir 
— ^miracle man, " she said gently, and was gone. 

That afternoon I gave myself a brief respite from work, 
in the sunny little room which The Dearest Lady calls 
her "Thoughtery," her place of reveries and reflections, 
her writing and reading room, where her intimate books 
and pictures are treasured and to which only her most 
sympathetic friends are admitted. I told her of Mrs. 
Castleton-Hunter's oflPer to help make my^dream institute 
come true. 

"I felt, all along, she would do something fine and gen- 
erous in acknowledgment of your aid," exulted The 
Dearest Lady. "Is it to be a Castleton-Himter founda- 
tion?" 

"No, mother," I explained, "if our plans go through in 
the right way the funds will be raised in the usual manner 
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of a stock company. Her friends will subscribe and I will 
buy a controlling interest with my own money. " 

"Good! When do you begin?" she asked excitedly. 

I laughed. "We haven't so much as planned to begin 
yet. It takes time and talk to launch even an institute of 
dieams." 

She repeated the words softly to herself: "An institute 
of dr^ms." She surveyed my sprawling figure on the 
couch. "To think that at last your great wish is to be an 
accomplished fact! Isn't it wonderful, David!** 

"Too wonderful for me to grasp, just yet,** I acknowl- 
edged. "I am trying to think of it calmly. I must keep 
myself from becoming too full of it. You know what 
these rich people are — bubbling with enthusiasm over a 
project today, coldly indifferent to it tomorrow, especially 
if tomorrow calls for the drawing of a check.'* 

"If Mrs. Castleton-Hunter has given her word to push 
the thing through, your institute is as good as built," 
was her tranquil assurance. 

"I share your faith in her, mother,** said I, "still ....'* 

She swept my doubt aside., ^ "What will you call it, 
David?'* 

"The company?'* 

"No, the building, the institute.** 
I haven't thought that far." 

You must have fancied some kind of name for the plan 
you've had so long in mind. " 

"The name will come. The thing itself I like to think 
of as a glorified hospital, where there are no drugs, no 
conventional rows of cots, no operating-room, no pungent 
odors, no groans, no sighs. I like to picture it as a haven 
of perfect peace, restful in design and coloring; a place 
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witliout disturbing sights or sounds, or smells; a place 
where the mentally distressed may bring their fevered 
brains and distorted views of things and go away cured, 
happy and useful. It should be known as The Institute 
of Psychoanalysis and Interpretative Psychology. " 

"That will never do," objected The Dearest Lady. 
"It*s too heavy, too coldly scientific." 

"What do you suggest?" I asked. 

"I should call it 'The Temple of Beautiful Visions,'" 
she said softly. 

I shook my head at her. "Of course you would, you 
old darling, but think what New York and the news- 
papers would call me, if I gave it such a name. " 

"I don't see why one should hesitate to openly express 
a perfectly sound ideal in poetic language," she defended. 

"Because, you adorable mother, there are not enough 
husky idealists in the world to stand up and fight a win- 
ning fight for their idealism, " I laughed. 
I wish it were not so, " she sighed. 
I wish so, too, " I answered, "but believe me, my dear, 
poetry must wear the garb of conmiercialism in these days 
if it seeks the applause and support of the majority. " 

It was no surprise to me that in my dreams that night 
there loomed a wondrous palace with graceful domes and 
slender minarets, an architectural masterpiece of sub- 
limated charm, gleaming whitely under a canopy of star- 
studded sapphire. Out of my consciousness, busied with 
thoughts of the edifice which, finally, seemed upon the 
point of becoming an actuality, my fancy^built a stately 
pavilion as whoUy foreign to my demands and purposes 
as a house of clouds, but symbolizing with ineffable grace 
my thoughts of structural harmony and enduring beauty. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

A FACE m THE BTARLIOHT 

TIME and again I had determined to tell The 
Dearest Lady of my love for Dorothy, but some 
contrary circumstance had always thrust itself in 
the way at the critical moment. It was the one secret I had 
not shared with my gentle chum, my wise counsellor and 
best of mothers. When I knew that Dorothy was not for 
me, the occasion for unbosoming myself to The Dearest 
Lady no longer existed. So I went about my tasks with 
my heart locked, my face masked with forced cheerful- 
ness; yet I could not be certain that beneath my casual 
exterior The Dearest Lady had not discerned something of 
my blasted hope. 

It was during one of our twilight chats in the "Thought- 
ery " that I came near to revealing the canker in my soid. 

"You are not happy. Major Minor,*! she accui^ m a 
troubled tone. 

"Why, mother — of course I am happy I? 
You are not working too hard?'* i ; 

You know my work is all fun for me.** 

She gave me a swift glance. "You are pale, a bit' 
haggard. Don't you think you should rest up, take^a 
vacation?" 

"I never felt more fit for work," I insisted. "I should 
be perfectly miserable if I tried to loaf." 

Agam she regarded me, her gaze narrowmg. "There is); 
nothing outside your work that's annoying you?. 
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" I have no time for anything else than work, " I evaded. 

There was a silence, then: "Do you know, David, I 
think you have greatly changed in the past six months?'* 

"Changed? How? In what way?" 

"All your boyishness, your high spirits have gone. I 
never hear you whistling about the house these days. '* 

I forced a laugh. "You must become reconciled to the 
fact that I am fully grown up, my dear. " 

She had been busy upon a filmy square of needlework, 
which she dropped in her lap as she abruptly questioned: 

"Do you never think of marriage, David?" 

I rose and lounged toward the window. "Marriage is 
not for me," I said from my vantage point. "I have no 
time to go out in the world in search of a wife." 

"One does not always have to seek far for the right 
person, " she returned with great seriousness. 

I shall never marry, mother," I told her, steadying my 



« 



voice. 
« 



Major Minor, look at me!" she gently commanded. 

I turned. Her smile became tremulous but brave 
"When love comes to you, don't thrust it aside. Some 
woman is waiting for you, out there — " she motioned 
toward the sunset glow — "waiting to make you happy — 
the woman. Don't pass her by through some false sense of 
duty. If she is worthy of you, if she loves you, she will 
understand — everything. " 

I strode to where she sat and bending laid my hand over 
hers. "There can be but one woman in the world for me 
now — and your mirror will tell you who she is. " 

"Now?" she caught up. "Then there was some one, 
David?" 

I straightened and looked away again. "Yes, mother. 
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there was a dream girl. She was a beautiful phantom, an 
exquisite vision that floated away — beyond my reach. 
Because I was proud, because I was poor, I couldn't make 
her come true. " Something acrid rose in my throat. "I 
left that for another man to do. For all my knowledge of 
dreams, I can never realize this one; for all the remedies I 
have to offer for the cure of suppressed desire, I have no 
prescription for my own relief." 

The Dearest Lady made no comment. She only nodded 
her complete comprehension, her pansy smile a sad, 
wistful little effort. 

Before she could speak again I hurried from the room. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



Ajnong my visitors on a mid-May morning was Henri-* 
etta Johnson. She still clung to the name by which she was 
best known. Her husband's memory she held in reverence, 
and Mordick had died happy in his wife's forgiveness, had 
gone down in the dark waters of oblivion almost cheerfully, 
his lean fingers intertwined with those of his restored 
beloved. 

' The nurse spoke of Roger Martin and hinted at his 
renewed attentions. When I told her frankly of my 
knowledge that the merchant held her in fond admiration, 
she spoke her mind freely upon her own attitude in the 
matter. 

"He has written me a *ong letter," she said. "It is a 
very sincere, a very manly letter — a proposal of marriage, 
in fact; he has stated his case in concise terms, direct, to 
the point — a business man's persuasion to join him in a 
life partnership." 
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"Will you think it bold oi me to ask if you may accept 
Mr, Martin's offer?" I said. 

"I can talk to you unreservedly. Doctor. You know 
both of us. Candidly, I don't think I want to marry again." 

"Of course, it is too soon to think of such a thing right 
on the heels of — " 

"Not that alone," she interrupted. "All my interests 
are centered in my work. I am not sure that I could make 
any man happy. I doubt if Mr. Martin would find me the 
congenial partner he pictures." 

"He is a fine man, " I observed. "He has a big heart, a 
big brain, a warm nature, and — well, there is his great 
fortune." 

She shrugged disdainfully. "His money is no tempta- 
tion. I am not a fortune-hunter. Besides, I have become 
accustomed to my own way of living. I am jealous of 
my freedom, my profession." 

"But an adoringhusbandwithfifty millionsof dollars, — " 
I jollied. 

She frowned down my levity. " I have missed the things 
every right-thinking woman holds dear — a pleasant 
home, an affectionate, sympathetic husband, children.'* 

**It is not too late for you to enjoy all of those blessings,'* 
I repUed, soberly, touched by her revelation of an innate 
feminine longing. "You are entitled to everything a true 
wife and mother can demand of any man." 

"Thank you. Doctor," she said simply. She paused, 
then with the breath of a sigh: "I think I shall just go on 
giving what I have to give to the sick and suffering. " 

"If you f re determined to stick to your profession, I 
hope to offer you a position after a while in which your 
experience and abilities will find a wide and congenial 
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scope, ** I said» thinking of my dream institute. And I gave 

her an outline of the project. 

When she had gone, I was confident that Roger Martin 

would have to show very enticingly that side of his nature 

which a man usually reveals only to the woman he loves, 

if he were to win Henrietta Johnson for his wife. Down in 

the soul of her, and beneath her practicality, the nurse 

coddled her own ideas of romance which, despite her 

unfortunate girlhood experience, with Mordick, had not 

dulled with the years. Her successful suitor would need 

to come panoplied and with flaunting banners, not with 

a handful of commercial docimients and a preoccupied 

mien. 

« « « 

Edgardo it was who entertained us the most on the 
night when Adrian with his wife, and the Reverend Tom, 
who had married them, and handsome clear-eyed Walkce 
Covington, The Dearest Lady and myself were gathered 
at our dinner table. Much of the Italian-American boy's 
diffidence had worn away under the attrition of daily con- 
tact with my stream of patients, who, for the most part, 
were intelligent and refined. I had promoted him from his 
post at the door to that of office assistant. Because of his 
unfailing memory and accuracy I was beginning to lean 
upon him in all matters of detail and routine. A trained 
collaborator of twice his years could have rendered no 
better service. 

Oddly, Edgardo's gentle courtesy had not been sacri- 
ficed to the brusqueries of our New York speech and 
manner. He had acquired a deadly right-arm punch, as I 
once had occasion to witness^ and he could command a 
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mighty flow of raw invective, but these he held in reserve 
for high and strenuous crises. 

Of coiurse our dinner-table talk eventually turned to 
the theme of dreaming. Adrian, no longer cynical about 
the significance of dreams but more absorbed for the 
mopient in the handsome golden-haired girl who had 
accepted his name and looked upon him as a superior 
being, had only an occasional word to interject in the 
general discussion. Wallace Covington, still mindful that 
his life and honor had been rescued through the agency of 
dreams, was deeply interested in all that was said, while 
the Reverend Tom, with an assumption of jovial skepti- 
cism, drew me out on the subject to which I was devoting 
my life. 

Meeting one of my statements with an objection, the 
clergyman immediately followed it up with an abrupt 
interrogation. "What is gained by the ordinary person 
who experiences one of your so-called 'typical* dreams?" 

**It is a proved fact,'* sftid I, "that the conmionest of 
dreams act as guardians of repose. They are not the dis- 
tressful factor we think them. " 

"Not even nightmare?" asked Wallace. 

"Nor the sense of falling?" added Adrian, his eyes 
atwinkle. \ 

"Not excepting the most terrifying imagery," I main- 
tained. Doubt of so sweeping an assertion was on every 
face around]the table. " I will tell you why," I hastened on. 
"It is because our old friend the dream censor is eternally 
on sentry duty at the portals of consciousness. He calmly 
corrals our vivid thought-pictures, blurs them, confuses 
them, works them into vague symbols or distorts them to 
such an extent as to make them unrecognizable or unre- 
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membered by the average man and woman when they 
wake. That explains why most of us have dreams without 
a meaning, and why our sleep is undisturbed. Without 
the watchfulness of the dream censor we might all become 
insomniacs." 

"But is the dream censor always a Johnny-on-the-spot, 
efficaccy Signor Doctor?" interposed Edgardo. 

I laughed. '*He is almost human in his negligence at 
times. He often nods at his post. The experienced 
dreamer, too, finds many ways of fooling him, evading 
him. It is then one's dreams become acutely realistic and 
our consciousness is invaded, our rest disturbed. " 

''Then dreams which have no special significance are 
really a kind, of emotional safety-valve, protectors of the 
slumbering mind?" ventured the Reverend Tom. 

"That is their main purpose," said I. "Most folks are 
not aware of this, but it is a scientific fact. In reality 
dreams are the guardian angels of our somnolent night 
hours, and but for them our physical and psychical ener- 
gies, undergoing a process of regeneration during sleep, 
would break down and wreck us." 

"But you have dozens of patients who come to you in 
distress, begging relief from their dream terrors?" It was 
Adrian's query. 

"That is true," I admitted. "These poor souls are 
invariably victims of their repressed thoughts and wishes, 
sufferers from neurosis. Their feelings are in bondage, 
their minds sealed up but straining with insistent though 
imknown desires. Their enslaved emotions produce 
dreams of intensely realistic but exhausting character; the 
very violence of them routs the dream censor from his 
post; indeed such dreams are outside the censor's author- 
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ity. Once the cause of such mental rioting is discovered, 
peace can be restored." 

"Then a disturbing dream," conjectured the Reverend 
Tom, "is the result of some nervous iUness?" 

"It's better explained by saying that a nerve-shattered 
person is the victim of his unconscious thoughts, which 
provokes his illness; by correctly interpreting his dreams 
the physician gets at the root of the disorder and proceeds 
to cure. " 

"It's dreadfully profound, isn't it?" smiled Adrian's 
wife. "I never thought dreams were mixed up with real 
life. I like to think of them just as pleasant fancies woven 
by the mind during the idle hours of the night. " 

Said The Dearest Lady: "You are fortunate, my dear, 
in havi. g a nice, healthy mind that admits only the 
pleasantest company to your dreaming circle.'* 

"Edgardo is one of the ultra-exclusive," I remarked, 
glancing across to where the boy sat toying thoughtfully 
with his caf4 parfait. "He's a regular snob when it comes to 
selecting dream companions." 

He looked up, amused. "If my dreams are not agree- 
able ones, I forget them. The beautiful ones I always 
remember." 

"You're a dream-wizard, that's what you are; not a 
flesh and blood, honest-to-goodness boy," charged the 
Reverend Tom. "If I had your faculty, Edgardo, for 
turning on and off my dreams, I'd save a lot of money I 
now squander on motion picture shows. " 

The boy grinned. 

"What was your latest sleep thriller, Edgardo?" I 
asked. 

He dangled his spoon and replied, quietly,^ "It was 
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not a thriller/ Signer Doctor.* It was just a pretty 



scene. " 






"Oh, tell us about it!" chorused the ladies. 

Edgardo squirmed uneasily. "There is so little to teU/* 
he deplored. 

"Aw, gwan!" mimicked the Reverend Tom in his early 
Hudson Street manner. 

Shall I?" the boy inquired, appealing to me. 
Only if you care to," I assured him. .. 
'Well, I seemed to be back in Italy, in Tuscany, I 
think," he plunged. "I was there once, when I was a 
teeny little fellow. I visited my grandmother. She lived 
in a house with a fine garden. It was just under a very 
high wall. Behind the wall was a wonderful castle, hun- 
dreds of years old. It was the home of a great duke. I saw 
it all again in my dream last night, only this time the sky 
was full of stars. " 

He paused, seemingly oblivious of his audience, his eyes 
revisioning the ducal castle looming through the starlight. 

"Surely there was more than that?" lu-ged The Dearest 
Lady, disappointment in her voice. 

"Oh, yes, Signora," he said, coming out of his abstrac- 
tion. "As I stood looking up at the big towers on the 
castle, something round and bright began to rise up in the 
garden. It floated in front of me and it grew larger and 
larger as it sailed up through the trees. After a while it 
stood^till in the air and all kinds of colors began to play 
around inside, a kind of rainbow wheel — a terribly big 
soap bubble, I guess. It was so bright it hmi; my eyes. 
Then all the colors faded away and something else com- 
menced to take their place. It was the face of a person." 

"A person?" we all interrupted. 
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"A lady,** corrected Edgardo, **a beautiful lady." 

"Who was she?" questioned the Reverend Tom with a 
mischievous smile. Remembering the lad's other dream 
bubble, I waited his answer with a sudden, confusing 
shyness. "She was the lady whose photograph I so often 
admire in Signora Gilchrist's studio," he replied. His gaze 
met mine, but he said no more. I knew then that it was 
Dorothy who had smiled at him from within his persisting 
globular fancy. I guessed, too, that he now knew that 
the face he had called beautiful was the face of the girl I 
loved. ^ .^ 

The Reverend Tom pierced me with a meaning glance. 
Bia had not forgotten Edgardo's previous dream of an 
airy globular portrait. "At least the bubble didn't burst, '* 
was the clergyman's quiet comment. 

"My dream bubbles never do," replied the boy, with 
sober pride. 

" What is your repressed desire in that case? " demanded 
Adrian. 

I pulled myself together. "Perhaps Edgardo has hopes 
of one day buying the ducal castle and living in it with 
Mrs. Edgardo," I said with a gayety entirely superficial. 

"It would be the most wonderful thing in the world!", 
exclaimed the boy, his cheeks ablaze. "But," he added 
with sudden depression, "I guess I'll have to make a lot 
of mazuma before I can buy that old castle. '' 

A ripple of amusement greeted his grave commercial 
estimate of ancient castles. I turned to Hodgkins who had 
hurried to my elbow. 

"Someone to see me?" I asked. 

"Mrs. Gilchrist is on the wire, sir. She doesn't wish^to^ 
disturb you, but would like to make an appointmentjwitli^ 
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you for tomorrow afternoon at her studio," was his mes^ 
sage. 

Edgardo overheard it. "May I give her your answer, 
Signor Doctor?*' he whispered eagerly. 

"Yes. Tell her I will call at four, if that hour is con- 
venient. " The boy rose, bowed with dignity, then ran off 
with sparkling eyes. 

"I believe there's an affair on between Edgardo and 
Martha Gilchrist," I laughingly told The Dearest Lady. 
"I know for a fact she is in love with the lad. " 

"There is nothing strange in that, '^washer smiling 
rejoinder. "We all are." 



CHAPTER THIRTY 

THE VISION realized' 

CURIOSITY as to Martha Gachrist's purpose in 
asking me to call, combining with a sudden reces- 
sion of patients before my oflSce closing hour, 
brought me to the artist's door some minutes ahead of the 
appointed time. From the garden I caught the tinkle of a 
piano and knew my friend was not at work, that I need 
have no fear of disturbing her. To my ring the cool little 
maid, looking more cool and smiling than ever, responded 
and let me into the small reception-room which served as 
antechamber to the spacious studio. The dividing curtains 
of pearl-covered velvet, wrought upon with exquisite 
arabesques of silver^ were closely drawn; beyond them 
someone was singing to a soft accompaniment. The voice 
was a woman's, but not that of Martha Gilchrist. I knew 
her tones and knew her touch upon the keys. This was a 
richer, more fleidble voice. It had a quality which clutched 
the throat; it stabbed me with its pathos. 

I motioned to the little maid that I would wait for the 
singing to end before I showed myself. She nodded and 
tiptoed away. I dropped noiselessly into a chair and gave 
myself up to the melody that rolled forth from the adjoin- 
ing room. The music enveloped me like a mid-sea wave. 
The song never rose to a height. It was all in a subdued 
minor strain — a thing of requiem beauty. But it was the 
words and the singer's emphasis which moved me most. 

Presently the song died on a whisper, the piano breath- 

»7 
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ing an adagio echo, then silence. I sat inert, bound by the 
singer's spell. Martha Gilchrist's murmur came softly 
between the curtains: "Oh, my dear, my dear! You 
should have given your life to music. " 

I have forgotten the reply, but the voice that had sung 
now spoke and it brought me to my feet like an electric 
shock. My movement also brought Martha Gilchrist to 
the curtains. She flung them wide apart and hurried 
toward me with welcoming hands. She gave no evidence 
of surprise at finding me there. I looked from her face, 
past her and over her shoulder, glimpsing Dorothy at the 
piano, her cheeks gone colorless, her fingers on the key- 
board, motionless. My impulse was to turn and dash from 
the studio. I could not be sure of myself in my present 
mood, to act and talk rationally to Dorothy, even with a 
third person present. The artist, divining my panic, 
clung to my arm and led me forward. Dorothy's hand was 
cold, but her pallor was drowned in a racing tide of crimson 
when I said something in praise of her song and its ren- 
dition. She became suddenly self-conscious, we exchanged 
a few commonplaces; then Martha Gilchrist: 

You heard Miss Martin's song?" 1 

Two verses of it," I acknowledged. 
Then you heard it all. And do you know, sir, that both 
words and music are the work of my lovely friend?'* 
She beamed upon the girl. 

"Please, Mrs. Gilchrist — " pleaded -Dorothy, the red 
surging again to her temples. 

The artist assumed a serious air. " I think it's positively 
uncanny. Doctor, that almost at the moment we sat talk- 
ing about you, you should be mounting my stairway." 

I knew she could not have forgotten her telephone 
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V 



message of the previousTevening. There was mischief in 
her eye. Yet I failed to see what her purpose could be in 
planning this meeting between Dorothy and myself. She 
must have known it could mean only pain for both of us — 
Dorothy engaged to be married to Richard Sinclair and 
I her defeated suitor. The artist ignored my discomfort. 

"There are just two people in New York whose opinion 
of my work I really value, " she said with seeming irrele- 
vance. "I am partial to their criticism because it leans 
toward commendation and is tempered with kindliness. 
You are the two I mean." 

"You dear old fraud!" I thought. I said: "What have 
you done now, that you want praised?" 

She opened the doors of a Queen Anne cabinet, taking 
from its depths a vase of severely graceful lines and of a 
wondrous peacock-blue. An interlacement of Moorish 
design toning with the color of the vase ran in a band 
around its lower girth. She set the jar down on a table 
where the light played upon its smrface. ^"Foito/" she 
cried. "What do you think of it?" 
Superb," breathed Dorothy. 
Wonderful!" said I. 
It's a wedding present," tossed oflf the artist. 

An uncomfortable silence ensued. Martha Gilchrist 
suddenly glanced up at the cuckoo-clock on the wall 
"Good gracious!" she exclaimed. "Would you think me 
very rude if I left you for a few minutes? I've just remem- 
bered my promise to run across the way and see how old 
Mrs. Winter is getting on. She's very feeble, poor soul, 
and will be expecting me about this hour. " 

She waited neither for objection nor approval of her 
abrupt act. Her toque and cloak were already donned as 
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she flfpoke. "Please entertain yourselves," she flung back 
from the door. "Fll not be long. If you want tea, Dorothy, 
ring for Catherine," and she vanished. 

Dorothy stared at the closed door. * "I never saw her 
act like that before," she said, half to herself. , 

"One must always take eccentricity into account in- 
dealing with genius," I returned. 

Dorothy fell to studying the top of the old maple tree^ 
whose wisps of new foliage brushed the tall window. Many] 
things raced through my mind, questions chiefly, with 
one great absorbing query. Before I quite realized what, 
I was saying I asked, "When are you to be married,' 
Dorothy?" 

In a low tone she answered, "There will be no mar-» 
riage. " 

"You mean — "I began, but somehow couldn't go on.i 

*We both decided it was all a mistake," was her frank, 
explanation. 

The studio swam in a mist, oenind which the girl who' 
had spoken wavered and was vague. 

Blankly, groping for her reassurance I said, "Then you 
are not going to marry Sinclair?" _ ' 

She shook her head, faintly smiling, her interest focused 
on the rug at her feet. "We have parted good friends. *^ 

My whole being was athrob as I stood in front of hef.? 
Then you are free again?" I cried excitedly. 

Yes, I am free to go on as before — before I found out 
that life with Richard Sinclair would mean only con- 
ventionality, bickerings perhaps, boredom certainly.;' 
Her beauty was flushed, distressed. 

"Dorothy, did the dream, our dream, have anytmng 
to do with your rejection of Sinclair?" 
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"It made me realize the truth of what I had only sus- 
pected before/' Her voice trailed off. Tenderly I raised 
her to her feet, 

I love you more than anything in the world/' I said. 

As I told you in the garden at Newport, I have always 
loved you. Time and again I made up my mind to tell 
you what you were to me, then I would remember that 
I was only a poor struggling doctor and had no right to 
speak until I could offer you the things which were essen- 
tial to your happiness.'' .'" <>;/: .\.% 

"Then it was just a miserable question of money!" she 
accused. "And I thought it was something important — 
that you no longer cared. When you told me at Newport 
you loved me, it changed the world for me.". Her eyes 
were like stars. 

"It is different now, Dorothy," I said. "I can see a 
futm^ with plenty. Oh, my dearest — " ;/• 

She fluttered into my embrace. Her eyes were closed 
and I felt her breast beating in wild disorder against my 
own riotous heart. >% .:;. « • 

"My dearest — my dearest," I stammered, for other 
words would not come. She opened dewy ^es upon me. 

"It had to come true like this, David, for I dreamed the 
balloon dream once again and this time you did not throw 
yourself out, for I was in the basket beside you and we 

sailed away together." ' -' 

If I held her closer. Somewhere in the distance I heard 
the little maid chirping at her work, the bird in the Swiss 
clock swung forth to warble triumphantly its quarter-hour 
message and the maple outside the window rippled its 
greetings of good cheer to two young people who had 
found Paradise in Martha Gilchrist's studio. 
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"David," said Dorothy after an interval, "I knew you 
were coming here this afternoon — and I stayed." She 
made this confession with a shy laugh. 

"If you had stayed on awhile longer that ni^t at 
Spindrift Cottage, I would have found courage to cany 
you off. " 

"No, I wasn't free then." 

"And you are not free now, " I reminded her. "You are 
mine forever, Dorothy." 

"Forever," she repeated with a sweet solenmity. 

Came a rattling of the knob on the door of the reception 
room and an electric bell tinkled somewhere in the rear of 
the studio. Presently the maid let in Martha Gilchrist. 
Dorothy was in her chair pretending absorption in the 
book she had snatched up. I stood scowling at the cuckoo* 
clock comparing its dial with my watch. 
2j"I always forget my latchkey!" exclaimed the artist, 
breathless with her climb up the stairs. "An old woman's 
memory — " she was saying and stopped, glancing from 
Dorothy to me. "I hope you children haven't been 
quarreling," she worried. She bent toward Dorothy, 
drawing the book away from her rosy countenance, and 
what the elder woman saw there made her own features 
radiant. ^3* :#. • 

"Oh, tell her, Dorothy," I cried joyously. "She is 
largely responsible for what has happened." '^^- \ 

Dorothy rose and pillowed her face on Martha Gilchrist's 
sympathetic shoulder. 

"And so it has come at last, " said the artist, patting the 
beautiful head. "Oh, my dears, my dears, I am so glad!" 
She extended her free hand to me. " I have prayed for this 
moment, Doctor," she said, her voice aquiver. 
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"And I have lived for it," I murmured, my raptured 
gaze upon the girl who was to be my wife. 

* * * 

Later, Dorothy and I paused for a moment under the 
tall maple in the studio garden. 

"I once dreamed of this place," I told her, "and in that 
dream I sat like a disconsolate owl on the limb of this old 
tree. You were down here with an armful of flowers. You 
wore a wide-brimmed>at and from my perch I tried to 
catch a glimpse of your face, to read your thoughts, but 
you wouldn't look up, though I felt there was something 
you wanted to tell me." 

"There is only one thing I could have wished to say," 
she smiled, her eyes adream. 

"Say it now," I begged, "you haven't ever said it, 
Dorothy. " 

"I love you — Major Minor," she avowed bravely. 



« « « 



My "Temple of Dreams" is, at last, an established fact; 
a huge but cheerful thing of stone and steel and fine- 
grained wood, a structure as tangible, as utiUtarian as the 
Capitol at Washington or St. Paul's in London. But you 
will not find it Usted in the New York City Directory, nor 
in the telephone book under any such fantastic title. It 
is financially sound, thanks to the unflagging cooperation 
of Mrs. Castleton-Hunter and her friends plus the business 
acumen of my father-in-law, Roger Martin. It is, too, a 
widely helpful institution, unique among dispensaries for 
the sick because it boasts none of the customary equipment 
of the typical hospital. Its medicines are mainly of the 
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mind, its paraphernalia only such things as minister to the 
body's easement, not to its torture. Its treatments are 
purely psychological. Its cures are wrought through the 
scientific application of suggestion in sleep, proving the 
limitless healing power of rightly-directed dreaming. 
Within its peaceful walls I have finally rid myself of the 
lifelong balloon obsession which all through the years so 
I>ersistently stalked and shadowed my third oi life. 

At last the menacing globule has been pricked like a 
bubble, soundlessly exploding into nothingness one 
momentous night and now gone forever out of my somno- 
lent consciousness. 

(Thb End) 
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